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THE NUMERAL SIGNS IN THE PALENQUE TAfiJ-ETS. 






By Lewis W. Gunckel. 



» * 



It is enigmatical to estimate how great an epoch of time must 
elapse before the researches of diligent students will make us as 
familiar with the seraphic system of the ancient Mayas, as we are 
with the early hieroglyphic system of Egypt, and the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria. Unfortunately we have no key like the 
** Rosetta " stone to aid us in these studies, and what little we 
are to learn, must be deduced from their ancient inscriptions, 
manuscripts, traditions and mythologies. Curious hieroglyphs 
are found on the monuments, tablets and statues from Yucatan, 
Tabasco, Chiapas, Western Honduras and a few other neighbor- 
ing localities, including all of Central America inhabited previous 
to, or during the time of the Conquest, by tribes of the Mayan 
linguistic stock. As far back as 1830 some French students or- 
ganized the Socieie Americame de France so as to investigate with 
greater success, these crumbling palaces, unique inscriptions, and 
strange manuscripts; and even now annual congresses are still 
held, to discuss and investigate these matters. At the present 
time there are a number of extremely valuable and interesting 
collections of photographs, tracings, casts, original sculptures, 
tablets, idols and miscellaneous smaller antiquities in many of 
the large museums in Boston, Washington, Ne\v York, London, 
Paris, and the City of Mexico, which cannot fail to excite a lively 
interest in the study of these subjects, and encourage researches 
and investigations, as to the signification of the strange hiero- 
glyphs which are so numerous on the sculptures. One eminent 
authority has called attention to the large number of inscriptions 
preserved upon the temples, altars and pillars of Yucatan, and 
looks forward with great confidence to see them deciphered be- 
fore many years, adding that the only serious difficulty which 
obstructed the student in his investigations, was the want 01 
knowledge of the ancient Maya language.^ Dr. Chas Rau had a 

(1) "The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan, ' by D. G. Brinton, M. D., New York, 
1870, p. 7. 

• Tho Palenque Tablet/' by Dr. Chas Rau, Washington, D. C, 1879, pp. 59-60. 
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less encouraging view on this sut^ect, and said that he could not 
be expected to express any hope'^nderning the decipherment ot 
the Palenquean glyphs by the.'mpkns at present at our command. 
He did not believe that I^/da'^ key would suffice, and considered 
that the prospects w^fC rather gloomy for a future solution of 
the difficulty, unless Wa could be aided by new discoveries which 
would prove an cfRcknl help for obtaining that most desirable 
result.- In this he.*h'cld the same view as Brasseur de Bourbourg 
who also Jiad-been looking forward to some future discovery of 
an ancientjmanusrript or inscription which would aid us in these 
diffici^It^ investigations. While this should not defer us from in- 
veUigjjfctrons at the present time, the chances for some future dis- 
• •^.vt'ry tending towards this end, are exceedingly bright.when we 
/; tiKe into consideration the vast expanse of unexplored jungles in 
*this region. We learn from Mr. Mercer, through his invaluable 
investigationis n the caves ot Yucatan, that no earlier inhabitants 
had preceded the builders of the ruined cities in Yucatan; that 
the people revealed by the caves had reached the country in geo- 
logically recent times ; and that these people, substantially the an- 
cestors ot the present Maya Indians, had not developed their 
culture in Yucatan, but had brought it with them from some 
where else.^ From where did they come ? How long ago did 
they come? And where did they develope their culture, their 
architecture, their graphic system ? These questions alone have 
caused some of our students and explorers to adopt the most wild 
and imaginative theories, inviting censure to theit real investiga- 
tions, as well as their erratic and unjustifiable theories. The un- 
explored wilderness south of Lake Chickankanab in Central Yuca- 
tan may perhaps have in store for us, many new temples, palaces^ 
inscriptions and sculptures far surpassing any now known 
to us. This wonderful region has yielded its surprising ruins 
very slowly and by gradual degrees, for we have been continual- 
ly obstructed by the seemingly endless forest matted with dead 
leaves. Heat and thirst greatly impede the investigations in this 
country; the stony soil thwarts the excavator; the insects make 
life burdensome to all. Berendt's Map of Yucatan, as we learn 
from Mr. Mercer, is dotted thick with signs of ruins, an., one 
can hardly drive five miles over the eastern roads without s eeing 
a crumbling mound of stones, exposing the walls of a vault- 

The archaeologist naturally searches for traces of the gradual 
development of their graphic system. He would expect to find 
the more primitive forms of picture writing, pictographs and rude 
rock sculptures, showing the gradual transition stages between 
the first rude attempts and the intricate and complicated glyphs 
■o coiiwnon at Palenque and Copan. It is surprising that we have 
few records of discoveries of this kind. It is a strong link in 
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kfteUnCft^M o( Yucatan/' by Henr>' C- Mercor, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 1 
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the chain of evidence pointing out the fact that the Mayas must 
have developed their culture elsewhere. Had they developed 
their graphic system in Yucatan, does it not seem a just conclu- 
sion that we should find innumerable examples of their first rude 
attempts and gradual improvement in this form of pictography, 
until their final system was adopted? Possibly later discoveries 
will bring these disputed points to light; and it may be that the 
earlier explorers considered these rude rock sculptures of no im- 
portance. Mr. Mercer found rude rock carvings in the cave at 
Actun Ceh, which reminded him of the work of the North Amer-^ 
ican Indians, also some in the cavern of Loltum which resembled 
symbols rather than pictures. Three of these consisted of rect- 
angular lines drawn across cartouche-like enclosures ; and one 
was a rudely cut stalagmite suggesting a human face.' 

A fact which is at once apparent to the student after some in- 
vestigation is that the graphic elements found in the mural 
inscriptions differ considerably from those which we find on the 
manuscripts. Dr. Brinton^ considers that there is a primitive 
identity of elements which is demonstrable in them all, and that 
they differ only to that extent which we might expect from the 
variation of the material, or the period, and in the skill or fancy 
of the artist. At a first glance at the sculptured tablet or a manu- 
script we are surprised at the great number, and seemingly end- 
less variety of glyphs, yet the simple elements are not so 
numerous as we would imagine. Very probably the reason why 
we imagine that the varieties are so numerous, is that they are 
mostly composite in formation, and are made up of a number of 
radicals variously arranged which at first glance confuse us. It 
is the same principle as with our nine numerals and zero, with 
ovhich we form so many varieties in numbers; or with our alpha- 
bet, with which we form so many words ot various meanings. 
Although some of the glyphs appear extrememly complicated, 
•on closer examination, it can be seen that this is caused by cer- 
tain frequently occurring parts or forms which are oftentimes 
found in various different positions and relations. Added to this 
we must take into consideration that there are many variants 
to each regular glyph form or simple character, differing 
from them, to a more or less extent, dependent on the 
skill or care of ancient sculptors, — not to mention the differences 
caused by the various materials used for these records. It is the 
opinion of Dr. Seler^ and also of Dr. Brinton* that if we were 
without doubt, aware of the signification of a hundred or so of 
these simple elements, that these mysterious inscriptions could 
conceal no longer, the general meaning ot their contents. 



(1) " T!»o Hill Cayes of Yucatan," by Honry C. Mercer, Philadelphia, 1895, p. 103. 

(2) "A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics." by D. G. Brinton. jp. 10. 
Cn Verliand Berliner Anthrop, (fesell, 1887, b. 231, by Dr. Seler. 

<4) "A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics," by Dr. D. G. Brinton, p. 10. 
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It is extremely unfortunate that so many of the drawings of 
the inscriptions cannot be relied upon for accuracy, and that 
many of the photographs show such dim outlines of the various 
characters, and were taken in such poor light, that they can give 
us but little practical aid, in the comparison and interpretation of 
the glyphs. Many of the significant characteristics of the various 
designs, are of such delicate and intricate form that, — on tablets 
and inscriptions which are partly defaced, or worn by erosion,. 
and are afterwards carelessly drawn or photographed by the ex- 
plorer, it is oftentimes impossible for the student to make out the 
necessary contours and designs with their prefixes, suffixes, 
superfixes and postfixes, not to mention the intricate interior 
designing. Mural inscriptions of great interest have been found 
at Chichen Itza and especially at Palenque. They are also found 
on the Stelse and monuments at Copan and Quirigua, Tikal and 
many other points. Mr. Saville was of the opinion that the in- 
habitants of Copan, Honduras, were more literary in character 
than even those of Palenque, as there have been found there 
twenty-four Stelae, all of which have inscriptions, besides altars, 
slabs, and hieroglyphic steps in large numbers. He adds further 
that pottery vessels and potsherds have been found bearing 
glyphs either painted or engraved, and that the potsherds have 
been found in such quantities as to show that thousands of their 
vessels had hieroglyphic inscriptions on them.* The inscriptions 
at Palenque, which are so admirably shown in Mr. Catherwood's 
drawings, are pet haps the best adapted for purposes of study,. 
owing to their wonderful state of preservation, and unusual neat- 
ness and regularity of the characters. We learn from the earlier 
researches in the manuscripts and codices that the numeral five 
was represented by one bar, (See Fig. g) ; the numeral ten by two 
bars, (See Fig. m); and the numeral fifteen by three bars, (See 
Fig. s). The intermediate numbers were represented by dots ; 
one dot for one, (See Fig. a) ; two for two, (See Fig. c) ; three 
for three, (See Fig. e); and four for four, (See Plate H ). A bar 
and a dot for six, (See Fig. i) ; two bars and a dot for eleven, (See 
Fig- o) ; three bars and a dot for sixteen, (See Fig. u) ; and so on 
up to nineteen. This system of numerals seems to run only to 
the number nineteen, and the number twenty is formed in another 
way. 

In the mural inscriptions, the numerals are formed in the same 
way as in the manuscripts, with some important exceptions, 
namely that the one dot of the numerals is almost invariably ac- 
companied on each side by an ornamental sign in the form of a 
loop, (See Fig. b). Thus the numeral signs containing one dot, 
such as the numeral one, (See Fig, b); six, (See Fig. h) ; eleven, 
(See Fig. n) ; and sixteen, (See Fig, t); are almost always found 

(1> "A Comparative Stady of the Grnven Qlyphs of Copan and Quirigua/* by Marshal 
H. daTiUe, in ** Journal of American Folk Lore, * July-September, 1894. 
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in this form. The other forms of numerals are regular, but the 
two dots for the numeral two, are also generally ono- 
mented in the same way, (See Fig. d); four by four dots, (See 
Fig. f ) ; five by one bar. {See Fig. g) , six by a bar and one dot, 
with looped or ornamental frame work, (See Fig. h) ; and so on, 
up to nineteen. -Some exceptions occur, however, which we will 
mention later. This frame work or ornamentation of the numcnl 
signs for one, two, six, eleven and sixteen, was 6rst suggested 1^ 
Thomas' and later by Seler' who studied it on the glyphs 
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rriiiu Copan. In order to satisfy myself on this point, I have 
made a careful search on the five Palenque tablets, and obtained 
llif following results, which leave no doubt upon the matter. It 
nL-cL-ssitnted a detailed study of the inscriptions, but is of especial 
interest on this point. I have counted over the various mural 
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inscriptions, noting carefully the various points, which I think, 
have been productive of valuable results. It is necessarily a slow 
and tedious process, yet the results seem to be a fair recompense. 
It is of value to know: 1st — The total number of occurrences 
of the various ornamented numeral signs. 2nd — The number 
and the percentage of the whole number of glyphs having numeral 
signs as prefixes. 3rd- -The number and the percentage of the 
^whole number of glyphs having numeral signs as superfixes. 
^th — The number and the percentage of the whole number of 
glyphs representing deities. 5 th — The total number of glyphs 
on the inscriptions. 6th — The percentage of the whole number 
of glyphs representing day signs. 7th — The percentage of the 
whole number of glyphs representing month signs. 8th — The 
total number of occurrences of the various classified glyphs. 

The Tablet of the Cross^ at Palenque has a total of 233 
glyphs and contains 222 glyphs which are nearly perfect, and 11 
which are defaced. Of these 53 are deities. 96 glyphs have 
numeral signs at the left side as prefixes and 19 have them on 
top as superfixes, 13 of which are superfixes to Chenn, and 6 to 
miscellaneous glyphs. There are 36 month signs and 34 day 
signs. 

We find in this tablet the following ornamented and regu- 
lar numeral prefixes. 

Ornaiaented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 11 o 

" * ' two 12 o 

*' •* six 7 I 

** ** eleven 3 i 

* ' '* sixteen 2 o 

Total 35 2 

We then have thirty-five ornamented forms for these numeral 
signs with two exceptions. We find the following ornamented 
and regular numeral superflfxes. 

Ornamented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 2 o 

*' *• two o o 

** ** six I o 

" *' eleven i o 

*' ** sixteen o o 

Total 4 o 

Thus we have tour ornamented forms for these numerals 
with no exceptions. 

Tablet of the Outer Corridor of No, /, Casas de Piedra^ 
Palenque, Right Hand Side Tablet in Stephen's " Incidents of 
Travel in Central America," Vol. II, facing p. 242. This ( like 
that of the left hand side tablet ) is twelve rows deep and twenty 

(1) In referring to this ''Tablet of tho Cross**, I mean the tablets on each side of the 
'^*Cro8s/' shown in Plate I, and the arroaps surrounding the central fibres. 
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rows wide of glyphs, making a total of 240 glyphs. Of these 34 rep- 
resent deities, and the balance 206 are of other glyph forms ^ 76 
of the glyphs have numeral signs at the left side as prefixes, and 
30 have them on top as superfixes, of which 4 are Chiien and 2 
Ahau, 

In this tablet we find the following numeral signs as prefixes: 

Ornamented. Unornauiented. 

The numeral one 6 o 

'* ** two T o 

" '• six I o 

'• " eleven 2 o 

** " sixteen i o 

Total II o 

Thus we have eleven ornamented prefixes, and none unor- 
namented for these five numerals. In this tablet we find the fol- 
lowing numeral superfixes: 

Ornamented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 2 o 

*• '* two o o 

'' " six o 3 

" * * eleven i o 

** '' sixteen o o 

Total 3 3 

Thus we have three numeral prefixes ornamented and three 
exceptions for the numeral six. 

Ihe Tablet on the Back Wall of Altar, Casa, No, 3, Palcfiqitt\ 
presented in the frontispiece of Stephen's *' Incidents of Travel 
in Central America," Vol. II, is also of great interest. It con- 
tains 144 glyphs of which 41 are of deities and the balance, 103, 
of other glyph forms. This contains 47 glyphs having numeral 
signs at the left side of the glyphs as prefixes, and 10 having 
numeral signs at the top as superfi.xes. In this tablet we find the 
following numeral prefixes : 

Ornamented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 2 o 

*' ** two I I 

•' " six I o 

" " eleven 2 o 

'* *' sixteen i o 

Total 7 I 



1 1 M have niado two claK-<iti«'ii lists, or catJiloKin***. <>f all tho othor Kb'ph forms occtirinir 
in tlio mural inscriptions, dividing them into doitiivsand mi.scellnniMHis trlyph forui:<. Tlii> 
(h'itii'H. I cla.-sify as (iod "A" ; (iod " H ", otc, and miscidlanooud Klyph forms as Glypli 
Form ".V" ; Form *' H*', I'tc. IntorrstinK rosiilts and valuable analoKi(*ti, have been oJ>- 
tainod, which I hopi.' to prospnt in an artich* in tlic near future. Forinstnnco. in th«.» 
Tablet of the ** Cross " we learn that the following occur so many times each, l^ouiitirii; 
in thosi* alnive mentioned, w^e find als:> lU miscellaneous ^lyidis of deities occurriiiff once 
each. l»«»f "(itMiA* ; :iof -(mmI FJ " ; :i of "(Jod O" ; 2 of ' God W " : 2 of "(kxiCX^', ami 
Ti d<>faced elyyhs of <l»'ities. Th<»re are *Ji) niisc«'llaneousclas.>«ifiedf;lyphi<of one occiirance 
each ; 19 of ^rlyph " Form A" : 17 of «lyph *' Form (' ' : and «i of Klyph " Form D " ; ami 
Wl uncla.<.sific<l ^lyph.s, makiuf^' a ^rand total of lilCt K'lyph-'^- 
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Thus we have a total of seven ornamented, with only one 
exception. The ornamented superfixes for the numeral two oc- 
curs twice and no other forms for these numerals occur as super- 
fixes. 

The Tablet of the Outer Corridor of No, /, Casas de Piedra* in 
Stephen's " Incidents of Travel in Central America," Vol. II, 
facinp^ p. 342, No. 2. One half of this tablet is unfortunately en- 
tirely defaced, leaving only the squares entirely \^orn off or de- 
faced where the regular rows of glyphs once were. This tablet 
contained originally 240 glyphs, of which over 120 are now 
defaced. Of those remaining 26 are deities and 94 are of other 
glyph forms, 38 glyphs have numeral signs at the left side as pre- 
fixes, and 6 have them on top as superfixes. In this tablet we 
find the following numerals used as prefixes : 

Ornamented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 4 o 

*' *' two I o 

** '* six I o 

Total 76 7 o 

No forms for these numerals are found in this tablet used as 
superfixes. 

The Tablet of the Inner Wall of Casa^ No, /, Palenque, is pre- 
sented in Stephen's " Incidents of Travel in Central America," 
in Vol. II, facing p. 343. This tablet contains 140 glyphs, of 
which 40 represent deities, and 100 are of other glyphs; while 
22 glyphs have numeral signs as prefixes, and only three have 
them on top as superfixes, of which one is Chiicu, 

We find the following numeral signs used as prefixes : 

Ornamented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 17 o 

** •' two o o 

** '' [six .0 o 

" ** eleven o o 

•* " seventeen o o 

Total 7i7 7~o 

Thus we have a total of seven ornamented numeral signs with 
not one exception. No others occur such as the numerals one, 
two, six, eleven and sixteen and no superfixes for these forms are 
found. 

The total of representations of glyphs in the five Palenquean 
tablets give interesting results for aid in this study. We will first 
take the ornamented numeral prefixes. The total number of oc- 
currances of the ornamented numeral prefixes are as follows: 

Ornamented. Unornamented. 

The numeral one 40 o 

" " two 15 I 

" ** six 13 I 

*' *' eleven 6 2 

'* *' sixteen 3 o 

Total *. \.n "4 
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Thus in the five Palenquean tablets we have seventy-seven or- 
namented numeral fornis for the numerals one, two, six, eleven, 
and sixteen, used as prefixes, with only four exceptions. Next 
we will take the numeral signs used as superfixes on the top of 
the glyphs. We give the list below : 

Ornamented. U norma mented. 

The numeral one 4 2 

" *' two o 2 

'* " six 3 I 

•* " eleven 4 o 

*' '* sixteen o o 

Total II 3 

The number 16 is not found at all. In the five tablets we have 
a total of eleven ornamented lorms for the numerals one, two, 
six, eleven, and sixteen used as superfixes, with only three ex- 
ceptions. The percentage of the whole numeral of perfect glyphs 
having number prefixes is 31 7-8 per cent; of those having nu- 
meral superfixes is 7 6 8 per cent; and of those representing 
deities is 22 1-5 per cent. A noticeable feature in most all of 
the manuscripts and mural inscriptions is the fact that they con- 
tain a great number of signs for numerals. It is obvious tha^ 
these records consist mainly of one thing, Counting, and it I's 
not improbable to suppose, when we take into consideration the 
great number of day and month signs which are found through- 
out these inscriptions, that they served in some way, as time counts, 
or some sort of almanacs. 

The total results are as follows : 

Total number of glyphs in the five tablets looi 

Defaced and worn glyphs 135 

Nearly perfect glyphs 875 

Representations of deities 194 

Glyphs with numeral prefixes 279 

Glyphs with numeral superfixes 68 

Glyphs with ornamented numeral prefixes 77 

Exceptions to the above 4 

Glyphs with ornamented nnmeral superfixes 11 

Exceptions to the above 3 

The numeral sixteen could not be found used as a superfix. 

The highest numeral found as a superfix was thirteen.* Of 
the eleven glyphs having numeral superfixes found in the Palen- 
quean mural inscriptions nine were of Chiien, which is the most 
common glyph having double sets of numerals. 

(1) Two hi«rbor numerals fninf»t«eu and fourteen) are foun<l in the Tablet on the Outer 
Corridor of No. 1. Casa de Piedra, Palcunne, Right Hand Side, Plate 111, but they are 
Dotu8ed with the dayor month glyphs, and are of no importance in this connection. 
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PREHISTORIC MIGRATIONS IN THE ATLANTIC 
SLOPE OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Bv Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 

THE SIOUAN TRIBES — PART III. 

Having pointed out some of the difficulties we must encounter 
in adopting this theory of an eastern origin, we will return to the 
discussion of the migration of particular tribes and stocks. 

Our first reference will be to the movements of the Siouan 
tribes. The locations of the scattered elements have been men- 
tioned, and it is well known that the great body of the family, 
at the earliest notice of them obtained by £urop>eans, was 
located in the northwest, about the head waters of the Mississippi. 

According to Lederer (1670) the Indians of the Piedmont sec- 
tion of Virginia and Carolina — identified by Mr. Mooney as 
chiefly Siouan — had been driven by an enemy from the north- 
west and directed to settle here by an oracle, according to their 
tradition, more than four hundred years before the time of this 
visit. Lawson (1700), speaking of the Indians of Virginia and 
Carolina, says they claimed that their ancestors came from the 
west, where the sun sleeps. The Catawba tradition refers to a 
northern home. As recorded by Schoolcraft, they formerly 
lived in Canada, but were driven southward by the Connewangos 
(Iroquois). When they reached the sources of the Kentucky 
river they succeeded in inflicting a severe blow upon their 
enemies. Here they divided into two bands; one, going south, 
was united with the Choctaws and Chickasaws; the other, turn- 
ing toward the coast, stopped for a time in Virginia and then 
moved on, finally settling on the Catawba river in South Caro- 
lina. Before final settlement they were engaged in severe con- 
flict with the Cherokees who claimed the territory invaded. A 
permanent peace was at last agreed upon, and Broad river was 
established as a dividing line between the two tribes. This mi- 
gration is assigned by the tradition to the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, as it introduces the French as allies of the 
Connewangos in their war upon the Catawbas. Notwithstanding 
its doubtful authenticity, and introduction of fictitious statements, 
Mr. Mooney remarks in regard to it: "According to a Catawba 
tradition related in Schoolcraft, the people originally came from 
the north, driven by the ' Connewangos,' by which is evidently 
meant the Iroquois. They settled on the Catawba river, and 
after a desperate struggle with the Cherokees, who claimed prior 
rights in the region, they succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion; and Broad river was adopted as the boundary between the 
two tribes. So much of the tradition may be accepted as genu- 
ine." The remainder he rejects as absurd. He concludes that 
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the Statements and traditions concerning the eastern Siouaa 
tribes, taken in connection with what we know of the history 
and traditions of the western tribes of the same stock, '* Indicate 
the upper region of the Ohio — the Alleghany, Monongahela and 
Kanawha country — as their original home, from which one 
branch crossed the mountains to the waters of Virginia and Car- * 
olina, while the other followed along the Ohio and the lakes 
toward the west." 

The statement by Gravier, who descended the Mississippi in 
1700, that the Ouabachi (now partly the Ohio) was "called by 
the Illinois and by the Ouamiamis (Miamis) the river of the 
Akansea, because the Akansea (Quapaws) formerly dwelt upon 
it" may be accepted as based on fact, and as will be shown a lit- 
tle farther on, is fortified by ether evidence. The tradition of the 
Osages, mentioned by Schoolcraft, that they were formerly 
united with the Quapaws, and parted with them while on the 
Ohio (probably originally given by them as on the Ouabachi) 
may, if sustained by linguistic affinity, be accepted. The partic- 
ulars of this tradition, given by Major Sibley as recorded by 
Featherstonhaugh, must be taken with a very large grain of 
doubt. That this tradition in its original form identified the 
fork of the Alleghany and Monongahela and the falls of the Ohio 
at Louisville as the particular localities, is in the highest degree 
improbable. They should therefore be rejected, as these desig- 
nations by modern names are evident additions by modern 
relators. 

Gallatin says " The Osages consider themselves the aborigines; 
but the traditions of these five tribes [loways, Missouris, Ottoes, 
Omahas, and Puncas] is, that at a distant epoch they, together 
with the Winnebagoes, came from the north; that the Winneba- 
goes stopped on the banks of Lake Michigan while they, con- 
tinuing their course southerly, crossed the Mississippi and occu- 
pied the seats in which they were found by the Europeans." He 
also says " the Missoaris were originally settled at the junction 
of the river of that name [Missouri] with the Mississippi. They 
were driven away by the Illinois." Although it is apparent that 
the tribes which, according to the tradition, came from the 
vicinity of Lake Michigan, and moving southwest, crossed the 
Mississippi^ were, during part of their course, east of this river, 
attention js called to the fact that in the statement in regard to 
the Missouris, above quoted, the narrator does not say that they 
were east of the Mississippi at the point mentioned. Whether 
they were on the east bank or across the river on the other bank 
may appear to be a question of little importance. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, as will be shown. 

As neither Mr. Mooney nor Dr. Hale claim that the differ- 
entiation of the family took place in the historic seat of the east- 
ern group — that is in Virginia and Carolina, or either — but 
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somewhere in the Ohio valley, let us see what other testimony 
can be brought to bear upon the question, and how far it tends 
to support the views of these authors. It is apparent from the 
geography that if these eastern tribes came from the great body 
of the stock located in the northwest, they would have been in 
the valley of the Ohio at some time during their migration. On 
the other hand there is no other reason for bringing them from 
the northeast to the Ohio and scattering them thience southeast, 
northwest, west and southwest, except to sustain a theory. The 
former supposition is evidently more simple and natural than the 
latter. 

It is well known that there are in Wisconsin and the imme- 
diately adjoining sections of Iowa and northern Illinois certain 
peculiar classes of earthworks, known as " effigy mounds," 
** elongate, or wall-like mounds" and * chain mounds." It is also 
known that, with some few exceptions, earthworks of these types 
are confined exclusively to that section, so far as the region east 
of the Mississippi is concerned. As it is now generally conceded 
that the Indians were the mound-builders, there is no valid rea- 
son forbidding the conclusion that these peculiar works are 
attributable to the people of the Siouan family who inhabited this 
northwestern region. On the contrary, as the author has shown 
in his ** Report on Mound Explorations" in the 1 2th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, there are strong grounds for 
assuming they were the authors of these and probably other 
works of that section. One of the most noted of these ancient 
monuments is that known as "Aztalan," in Jefferson county, 
Wisconsin. The peculiarity of this work, which is an inclosure 
or fort, including one or two important mounds, consists in the 
fact that the walls resemble chains of connected, circular mounds, 
or walls with bastion-like projections reeembling small circular 
tumuli. This peculiar type of works is, with two or three excep- 
tions, confined strictly to the effigy-mound district. One of these 
exceptions is found in Vanderburg county, Indiana, on the bank 
of the Ohio river; another occurs on the Tennessee river in 
Hardin county. Tennessee. 

In regard to the Indiana work, the author, who made a care- 
ful personal examination of it and the one in Wisconsin, remarks 
as follows in the Report above referred to: " In the construction 
of the walls, these works bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
of Aztalan in Jefferson county, Wisconsin. The work in Van- 
derburg county, Indiana, in the group known as 'the Angel 
Mounds,* evidently belongs to this type, and was probably 
built by the same people." This conclusion he is still inclined 
to believe is correct, and will be concurred in by any one who 
will make a careful examination of these ancient works. These 
may, therefore, consistently mark the line of migration of the 
Biloxi and Quapaws, the former continuing southward, and the 
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latter crossing near the south hne of Tennessee to the west side 
of the Mississippi. If the latter were on the Ohio, and were 
afterwards found iu Arkansas, it is evident they must have 
crossed the Mississippi somewhere. The route cannot' be judged 
of at the present time by the physical conditions, as, in this com- 
paratively level portion of the country, it would be governed 
chiefly by the opposition of the tribes then inhabiting this sec- 
tion. The westward route outlined would lay along the north- 
ern boundary of the Chicasaw country. 

This supposition agrees with one fact in Gravier's statement 
which seems to have been overlooked. The name "Ouabachi" as 
used at that time did not include the Ohio above the mouth of 
the Wabash, but the Wabash and the Ohio below its mouth. 
Gravier, as the quotation given above shows, says that the "Oua- 
bachi" was called the Akansea by the Illinois and Ouamiamis. 
Immediately following the quotation given, he says, " Three 
branches are assigned to it, one that comes from the northwest, 
called the River St. Joseph, v/hich the Indians call properly the 
Ouabachi. The second comes from the Iroquois, and is that 
called by them Ohio; and the third from the S. S. W. on which 
are the Chaouanoiia, and all three uniting to empty into the 
Mississippi, it is commonly called Ouabachi; but the Illinois 
and other Indians call it the river of the Akansea." Now it is 
true the Angel Mounds are some miles above the mouth of the 
Wabash, being in the vicinity of Evansville, but they are near 
enough to the Wabash to suppose the Indians being best 
acquainted with this river would speak of the tribe, which may 
have extended over Posey county, where quite a number of 
mounds are found, as on it. This statement by Gravier shows 
also how unreliable are those versions of the traditions relating 
to the residence of western Siouan tribes east of the Mississippi, 
which place them on particular parts of the Ohio, or in fact any- 
where on the upper or middle Ohio. If the supposition pre- 
sented be accepted, it must be conceded that the Akansea came 
from the effigy-mound region. 

In Licking and Adams counties, Ohio, and Putnam county, 
Georgia, are the only effigy mounds east of the Mississippi outside 
of the effigy mound region. By supposing that the Siouan tribes 
of the southeast broke away at some time in the prehistoric past 
from the main body in the northwest, and during their wander- 
ings toward their historic seats, built these tumuli, we obtain a 
reasonable, as well as consistent explanation of their existence 
at the points where they are found. Otherwise we are wholly at 
sea in regard thereto. 

It has been suggested above, that the Quapaws (Akansea) were 
located for a time in Vanderburg county, Indiana, and in their 
migration southward, probably following the Tennessee river, 
stopped for a time in Hardin county, Tennessee, and then moved. 
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westward across the Mississippi river. This will be consistent 
with the position in which De Soto found them. That this 
adventuer encountered the Chickasaws in Pontotoc or Union 
county, Mississippi, then marched a short dstance down the 
Tallahatchee river, and crossed the Mississippi somewhere in the 
vicinity of what is now the site of Helena, is susceptible of rea- 
sonable demonstration. It is here alone, in the termination of 
Crowley's ridge we find the conditions on the west bank that 
meet the requirements of the narrative. There are no grounds 
for supposing he moved north and crossed in the vicmity of 
Memphis ; and moreover the physical features of the west bank 
at that point are entirely lacking in some of the essentials of the 
narrative. Any one who has been on the bank ofthe Missisippi 
in this section, in a dry season and time of low water, as we 
know was the case when De Soto crossed, will readily under- 
stand what a stranger in the country would mean by speaking of 
the " bluflr." 

We will now return to the western tribes, of whose traditions 
partial mention has been made. The Osages, as has been men- 
tioned, claimed to have lived with the Quapaws on the Ohio 
(probably the Ouabachi). Whether at the point fixed by the 
Angel Mounds, or further up the Wabash is a question which 
cannot be answered at the present day with any degree of cer- 
tainty. They may have moved down the Ohio to its mouth, 
crossed over into Missouri and moved northward as suggested 
by Mr. Dorsey, but there is no good reason for believing that 
any of the other tribes mentioned (Omahas, Poncas, Missouris, 
etc.) ever lived on the east side of the Mississippi south of the 
mouth of Illinois river. 

Lewis H. Morgan, in his paper on " Indian Migrations/' says 
that the Kansas Indians •* were formerly established on the west 
bank ofthe Mississippi, a few miles above the mouth ofthe Mis- 
souri. Their village at this point, was called Ne bla-zhe ta-ma, 
'which signifies the blue river, and this* was their name for the 
Mississippi, whilst they called the Missouri Ne-sko-Ja, the muddy 
river." As we have here the ancient names, the tradition seems 
to be genuine. 

The tradition of the lowas as given by Schoolcraft and Mr. 
Dorsey, locates the first known home of the lowas at the fork of 
S.ocIc and Mississippi rivers. According to this, they lived "on 
a river which runs from a lake to the Mississippi, from the east, 
and on the east side of that river. Our fathers and great fathers 
lived there for a long time, as long as they could recollect." 

Instead of locating the other tribes about the present site of 
St. Louis and thence south to the mouth of the Ohio, it is more 
likely that the area occupied was in the fork of the Illinois and 
Mississippi and along the western side of the latter stream. The 
mounds of this section bear, in some respects, considerable 
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resemblance to one class of those of the Wisconsin, or effig>'- 
mound district The custom of placing mounds in lines, ob- 
served in this area and on the opposite side of the river in Mis- 
souri, reminds us of the same custom followed in the Wisconsin 
district Add to this the fact alluded to in the author's Report 
on Mound Explorations, that the elongate mounds, a strictly 
peculiar feature of the effigy-mound district, extend farthest 
southward in northern Illinois, in the direction of the 
area mentioned, reaching the vicinity of Peoria on the 
west side of Illinois river, and we have apparently the line of 
migration of these western or southwestern tribes. This also 
agrees precisely with the southwestern movement of the tribes 
as given in the tradition recorded by Gallatin. We may add 
further that the builders of the Cahokia mounds, who must 
have formed a strong tribe, probably retained possession of this 
locality at that time. This will furnish an explanation of the 
obstacle which prevented the further progress southward, on the 
east side of the Mississippi, of these Siouan tribes. Who the 
builders of these mounds were we shall not undertake to say at 
this point; it is reasonable to assume, however, they were not 
these Siouan tribes, unless it can be shown they constructed 
such tumuli elsewhere in the north. 

It is apparent from what has been stated that as consistent an 
explanation of the movements of the scattered tribes of the 
Siouan family can be given on the supposition that they parted 
from the main body in the northwest, as upon the theory that 
the migration was westward. The only possible basis for the 
latter theory is the supposed archaic type of the eastern dialects. 
Not being a professed linguist, the writer does not feel qualified 
to discuss this point, but would suggest the possibility that they 
are more corrupt rather than more ancient. It may be added 
further, the theory that the oldest dialect is always nearest the 
primal home may not always hold good. That this is true 
where the spread has been by growth and increase in numbers, 
is doubtless correct; but there is no apparent reason why it 
should always be true where there is a division and wide separa- 
tion. That the younger member is more likely to seek other 
quarters is granted, yet there are several conceivable causes 
which might reverse this rule. Hunter in his narrative says, 
"Separations sometimes take place from party dissensions, grow- 
ing generally out of the jealousies of the principal chiefs, and not 
unfrequently out of petty quarrels. In such instances, in order 
to prevent the unnecessary and wanton effusion of blood, and 
consequent enfeebling of the nation, the weaker party moves ofT." 
We have only to suppose that in some cases the elder member is 
the weaker, in order to find an instance where the elder dialect 
will not indicate the approximate location of the original home. 

The same writer says that in his day there existed "an impla- 
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cable enmity between the Sioux and Kansas, which originated 
at no very remote period, in the former having forced the latter 
to abandon their hunting grounds, on the Missouri. The Osages 
have a similar tradition in regard to their removal, though it 
does not extend to the nation that coerced them to the measure." 

Another admitted fact which has a decided bearing on this 
immediatt^ question, and which does away with the necessity of 
the above supposition, is, that the Winnebago dialect compares 
in respect to its antiquated form to that of the Tuteloes. Dr. 
Hale says they stand to each other as the Huron to the Mohawk. 
A separation at an early date in the northwest of the Tuteloes 
from the Winnebagoes would fully account for the fact on which 
the theory of an eastern origin has been based. There is, however, 
another consideration which apparently offers an insuperable objec- 
tion to this eastern theory. This is the tradition of the southern or 
southwestern tribes that they were originally pfT-shoots from the 
Winnebagoes. "A comparison," says Dr. I lale, " of the letter 
changes between the Winnebago and the western dialects (as 
shown in an interesting paper on the subject read by Mr. Dorsey 
before the Association) left no doubt of this derivation." 

The general trend therefore of the evidence is that the place 
'.T dispersion was in the northwest and that the course of migra- 
tic** has been south and southeast. 

Before leaving the subject let us see if it be possible to trace 
back the wanderings of the family to a still earlier home. School- 
craft mentions a tradition of the lowas that " Where they lived, 
when all in one tribe, was on an island, or at least across a large 
water, towards the east or sunrise. They crossed this water by 
skin canoes and swimming. How long they were in crossing, 
or whether the water was salt or fresh they do not know." The 
parties from whom Schoolcraft obtained the above information 
temark further that, ''The Great Lakes east and northeast, per- 
haps Baffin's Bay also, and the Mississippi river, are the only 
important geographical lineaments which appear to be referred 
to in their traditions; and hence their general movements in 
emigrating have been west or southwest." "This," says School- 
craft, "concurs with the Winnebago traditions." The same 
writer remarks as follows in regard to the Hochungaras, the 
name applied by the Winnebagoes to themselves: 

''The name of Puants, as the cognomen for an Indian tribe, first appears 
in the French missionary authors, in 1669. The people on whom they bestowed 
it, lived on Green Bay of Wisconsin, and the bay itself was called after the 
tribe. By the Algonqulns they were called Wee-ni-bee-j^og, (plu. animate) a 
term which has long been anglicized under the form Winnebaj^oes, (plu.). The 
original is founded on two Algonquin words, namely, llWnud^ turbid, or foul, 
and nib€eg^ the plural form for water. The same radicals are employed in the 
terms Winnipeg, and Winnepeg — names for northern lakes, in which the mean- 
ing is simply turbid water. It is found that both these lakes have a stratum 
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:! wh.::s:: zzii^dj cLky mt tbeir boctoms. vhich is distarbed by high winds, pv* 
:=f :h« V iters « « Liiish koe, mod impftrdni; more or less torbidity. The ter* 
T=..z.kZJZ-ZL :z . . :n ihe word Winxiebaigo, stands in the place of the accnsatife, 
aci resders ihe ier=: personal. 

ry :he mbe iisr'f tbej are called Hochangara, which is said to men 
Tr:::t na:::c aai &c«aei:aes H ore: i. or Fish-eaters. * * . * * 
Tbe:r : •kn traditions asd the accoonts we have gathered from some of the 
tr.b«s :_ ::.e Missc>::r: denc^e them to be the ancestors of the lowas, Missoo- 
nes^ Otoe* aad Ortahaws ~ 

The tradition ^iven above from Gallatin also brings the Win- 
nebagoes and other tribes from the north. Judging by the early 
historical position of the Winnebagoes, this must refer to the 
north s:dc of the lakes. 

All the data therefore appear to point to the conclusion that 
the Winnebagoes. at least, came from some place north of the 
lakes, apparently north of Lake Superior. Possibly the course 
of mii^ratii^n was around the west end of the lake, as was prob- 
ably the course of some of the western branches of the family; 
but it is more in accordance with the traditions to suppose they 
came around the eastern end, crossing St Mary's river between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. They also indicate that the 
home of this people had been the shores of Hudson's Bay or 
Lake Winnipeg. The supposition that their traditions referred 
to such a distant point as Baffin's Bay is wholly improbable. 
The most likely and most consistent supposition is that above 
stated, to wit: that their traditions refer to a former residence on 
the shores of Hudson's Bay or Lake Winnipeg; that, being 
pressed by foes behind, or because of increase in number they 
were forced to seek another abode, and turned their faces south- 
ward, and when they reached the head of Lake Huron, turned 
westward, passed over St. Mar>'s river and entered Wisconsin. 
Possibly the Catawbas were in advance and instead of passing 
onward into Wisconsin, crossed the strait into the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan and proceeded thence southward; while the 
Tuteloes followed by the Winnebagoes, passed on into Wiscon- 
sin; and alter a residence here for some time, followed the wake 
of the Catawbas to the southeast. Other divisions of the family, 
as the Dacotas, etc., from which the western tribes have been 
developed, probably moved southward around the western end 
of Lake Superior, spreading westward more and more toward 
the plains. This, as we shall see, is exactly paralleled by the 
nmvcmcnt of the Blackfeet and Cheyennes of the Algonquian 
lunilv. From the Winnebago group were developed the south- 
Mn ami southwestern tribes, which probably moved southward 
vhe'n the pressure by the Algonquian tribes became severe, as it 
^^ n\nv well recognized that the Siouan tribes south of Lake 
Uyuv-rioi were pressed toward the west and south by the influx 
k\ \he Chippewas and other Algonquians from the northeast 
.\k^^ the same route by which they had entered this region. 
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There appears to be no other foundation for the opinion 
: advanced by Catlin that the Mandans once lived on the Ohio, 
I than their somewhat advanced culture, the character of their 
dwellings, and the fact that they were agriculturists. This 
opinion probably arose in some way out of a supposed connec- 
tion between them and the builders of the mounds of Ohio. It 
is more probable they were people formerly known in north- 
western Wisconsin as the " Ground-House Indians," of whom we 
have but a dim, though seemingly strictly reliable tradition, 
They were probably driven southward as far as the mouth of 
the Missouri river, where they began the cultivation of maize, 
then, like other cognate tribes, moved westward up the Missouri 
river. 



NATIVE AMERICAN STRINGED MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. 

By Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. 

Musical instruments are of three classes, the first and 
earliest being where the sound is produced by percussion, as 
a drum or gong ; the second includes wind-instruments, as 
flutes and conches; and the third and highest embraces the 
various forms of stringed instruments, where a vibrating 
cord developes the musical note. 

It is generally stated that the American Indians at the 
time of the discovery did not use anywhere on the continent 
a stringed instrument. I have found, however, four exam- 
ples which seem to controvert this, and I give them in the 
hope that readers of the The ANTIQUARIAN will be able to 
add to their number. 

The first is the Quijongo of Central America. This is a 
monochord, made by fastening a wooden bow with a 
stretched cord, over the mouth of a gourd or jar which 
serves as a resonator. The bow is usually a hollow reed 
about five feet long, and the resonator is attached at one- 
third the distance from one end. T^ie string is then bent 
down and fastened to the mouth of the jar. The notes are 
produced by striking the two sections of the string with a 
light stick, and at the same time the opening of the jar is 
more or less closed by the palm of the hand, thus producing 
a variety in the notes. 

I have given a cut of this instrument in the introduction to 
the Comedy Ballet of Guegueace, p, xxx|;{i (Philadelphia, 
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1883). Professor J. F. Ferraz, in his work, Nahuatlismos it 
Costa Rica, p. 1 06, says the name is from the iNahuatl or 
Aztec language, but its exact derivation is unknown. 

The Apache Indians in some of their ceremonies made use 
of a small stringed instrument, of one cord, known as the 
**Apache fiddle." Several specimens are now in the museum 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The resonator is a hol- 
low reed about a foot in length, over which is stretched a 
strand composed of six or eight horse-hairs. The strand is 
at one end, wrapped around a movable cross-bar, which 
allows it to be tightened at will. The cord is sounded by 
means of a bow with a horse-hair string. There is some 
doubt whether this is a genuine aboriginal invention. The 
specimens were obtained by Captains Bourke and McCauley 
of the United States army. The former does not refer to it 
in his ** Medicine Men of the Apaches." 

The third example is mentioned by James Adair in his 
History of the American Indians, p. 175. He relates that in 
1746 he was among the ** Mississippi-Nachee" Indians, and 
witnessed a performance **on one of their old sacred musi- 
cal instruments." He described it as '* about five feet long 
and a foot wide on the head part of the board, with eight 
strings made out of the sinews of a large buffalo." The 
player **hcld the instrument between his feet, and along 
side of his chin, took one end of the bow, while a lusty fel- 
low held the other. By sweating labor they scraped out 
such harsh sounds as might have been sufficient to drive out 
the devil, if he lay in the house." 

The fourth is a specimen in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. It is a reed about five feet long, with a jar fastened 
at the middle point, above which is a bridge. To this are 
attached four strings of different lengths. This is marked as 
from the Upper Purus River, Brazil. **Apurman Indians." 
No such tribe and no such instrument are mentioned by Mar- 
tins, Markham, Ehrenreich, Von den Steiner or Polalc, so I 
can add nothing to the information on the label. 

It is possible that in all these cases the instruments were 
borrowed with modifications from the whites or negroes ; 
but there is sufficient probability that they were aboriginal 
American inventions to make their further study desirable. 

The stringed instrument sometimes found in Central 
America, made by stretching cords over the concave cara- 
pace of an armadillo or turtle, must be modern, as it has no 
native name in either Maya or Nahuatl ; as is undoubtedly 
the Yakatat, or native fiddle of Alaska. 
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NAMES AND STATUES OF THE AMERRIQUE 

PEOPLE. 

By J. Crawford, A. B. 

The following facts are worthy of note in reference to the 
Amerrique people and the correct form in Idioma Castellano 
as they pronounce their name and the name of the moun- 
tain range on the east side of which they live. Amerrique 
in the Department of Chontalis in Nicaragua. 

In *• Science," Vol. XXI, No. 532, in Current notes on 
anthropology XXV, in referring to the orthography of the 
above in Spanish it is stated that M. Desire Pector has how- 
ever shown that the correct form is **Amerrisque." 

M. Pector also states in his **Apercu des principales com- 
munications relatives a la Linguistique, Faites au Congres 
International des Americanists, Paris, 1890." Fol. 15. M. 
Desire Pector (de Paris) contrairement aux allegations ce M. 
J. Marcou demontre que la localite enquestion du Nicaragua 
nes Appelle pas Amerrique ni Amerique, mais bien Amer- 
isque. II citequelque noms de I'Amerigue Central du suffixe-* 
isgue, dont M. Marcou Nie Texistence." 

As late as 1886 there were but two properly educated and 
reliable persons in Nicaragua who were not only familiar 
with the Idioma Castellano but were ethnological investi- 
gators, who had for years every necessary opportunity to 
investigate thoroughly, and determine reliably the Spanish 
form for correctly spelling the name of that people as they 
pronounced their name, and the name of that range of 
mountains; on the eastern foothills of which they reside, or 
roam. These persons are the late Thomas Belt, author of 
the very interesting book **The Naturalist in Nicaragua," 
and the Hon. Jose Dolores Rodriquez, now residing at Man- 
aqua, Nicaragua. These two men resided for about four 
years near the southern extremity of the Amerrique moun- 
tains in Nicaragua, and had some of the Amerrique people 
in their employ, conversing with them daily from the year 
1866 to 1870. 

The Hon. Jose Dolores Rodriquez was also the senator 
from the Department of Chontalis, representing that part of 
Nicaragua in her National Congress for many years up to 
1890. The spelling in Spanish by these writers, of the 
name of the people and mountains above is invariably 
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Am*rriqtie : and to be certain on this point I submitted this 
paper to Mr. Rodriquez, who endorsed my statements above 
made. During the four years that Mr. Belt and Mr. Rodri- 
quez lived near the Amerrique mountains that part of Nica- 
ragua was very difficult of access, and was considered by 
most of the people living in Nicaragua to be beyond civiliza- 
tion, and that af)inion and condition existed until about the 
year 1890. 

But very few perscme ever visited that part of Nicaragua. 
and those who did were miners of very limited education; 
hence but little was ever known of that territory, or of the 
names of the Cerros mountains or <5T the people occupying it. 
Previous to 1890 the few visitors to that section of countn' 
invariably engaged the thoroughly subjugated Chontalis 
Indians as guides or " Mozos," servants, who were indifferent 
to the names of Cerros or of j>eoples, and pronounced those 
names in the manner they supposed would best suit the 
wishes of their patrons, i.e., the persons who had employed 
them. The Chontalis Indians were then all Mozos, slaves 
in humble subjection to the Latin-Americans living on 
haciendas or cattle-estates from which they dared not 
absent themselves without permission frotti their patrons or 
employers : consequently they but seldom met or communi- 
cated with the Amerrique people to about the year 1870. 

The latter people were all independent and free, and had 
up to this date worked in the mines for themselves in their 
own district or wandered in the forests at will, far to the east 
of the most eas.terly of the hacendias. 

From May to September, 1888, the writer was engaged 
in making natural history explorations for the government 
of Nicaragua in the eastern part of the district of La Lib- 
ertad, in the Department of Chontalis, and was, at times, 
among the ridges composing the Amerrique range of moun- 
tains. He engaged as guides four Amerrique people, two 
old men and their wives, to accompany him in that part of 
country unoccupied by civilization, the eastern mountain 
ridges and the mineral district eastward therefrom. These 
Indian guides were treated well, receiving presents of 
tobacco, etc., until their usual reserve and silence was 
broken, and they were influenced to become at times socia- 
ble and communicative. Then in the early evening, after a 
hearty meal and being comfortably settled under our hastily 
erected leaf-roofed shed, they related to the writer legends 
and myths about or of their ancestors. During these rela- 
tions they became animated and sometimes greatly excited, 
ipedally when telliilg of the deeds of some great com- 
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mander or leader of their people, who were to return and 
lead them on to conquest and to their former supremacy in 
Nicaragua. Then when excited the narrators would sound 
out the rif^ue part of their name, Amerriquc, with impres- 
sive clearness. At that date, 1888, when these four guides 
were with the writer, for about a month, he had no knowl- 
edge of the discussions going on as to the derivation of the 
name, America: nor of the difference of opinion as to the 
correct spelling in Spanish of the name of the Amerrique 
people and range of mountains. Nor had he then read Mr, 
Thomas Belt's interesting work above mentioned. In the 
writer's notes, made daily at that time, he sees that he 
sometimes wrote the name Amerrique or Amerikue ; this 
because of his haste to follow in writing what the Indians 
were relating as translated to him. 

It is also to be noted here, that in Nicaragua the double 
letter rr is not, by the majority of the people pronounced 
with that rolled out buzz as would a native Castilian. 

In March, 1893, when at Grenada, Nicaragua, an English 
civil engineer, Mr. W. P. Collins, visited me. He had just 
arrived from completing a preliminary survey for a projected 
railroad from the town of Rama, at the head of steamship 
navigation on the Rio Escandido or Bluefields river, along 
up the valley of the Rio Mico and across the mountains to 
Lake Nicaragua. He had necessarily explored on both sides 
of the Rio Mico, from the foot of the Amerrique mountains 
eastwardly to where the Rios Mico, Siqua and Rama unite, 
near the town of Rama, and form the Rio Escandido. He 
kindly gave to me a pen sketch or map, exhibiting the route 
that he had selected for the proposed railroad to the Amer- 
rique mountains, and he spelled the name as above on his 
map.* This is the only reliable map of that part of Nicara- 
gua known to the writer. It shows a possible railroad route 
from the Amerrique mountains to the town of Rama, at the 
head of steamship navigation, on the Escandido river, of 
only a grade of two per cent as the highest, and it also 
shows how easy a route by land as well as down the river 
Mico in Canoes the Amerriques had to the Caribbean sea 
coast at Bluefields. 

There is no doubt but that a few intelligent explorers at 
various dates since 1875, in search of fossils, relics of antiq- 
uity, etc., have once or twice visited the mineral district of 
La Libertad, on the northeastern border of which live the 



(1) This map was sent to and is now in possession of Prof. Jules Marcou, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge^, M ato.^ by the writer. 
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Amerrique people. These explorers necessarily employed 
guides or **mozos" from among the Chontalis Indians at 
some hacienda near the eastern margin of Lake Nicaragua, 
and depended on their ignorant and often stupid guides for 
the names of Ccrros and people that lived distant from them 
forty-five to sixty-five miles. 

These arch;eolc>gical investigators visited, most probably, 
the towns of Aco-yapa, La Libertad, San Pedro de Lobago, 
and also the "Chontalis Mines," where Belt and Rodriquez 
had lived for several years, and they probably remained a 
few days at each one of the small villages above named, 
exploring the near-by locality, and enthusiastically writing 
in their field-notes or books such information about the cer- 
ros and people as their guides, or others equally ignorant 
and unreliable, pronounced them. It is very improbable 
that any of these investigators ever went as far eastward in 
that section of country as three leagues from La Libertad, 
because of the difficulty of access; that region previous to 
1889 being a pathless wilderness, into which even the **hule- 
ros," collectors of rubber, hesitated to go without having 
first made friends among the Amerriques, whom they used 
as guides. 

These archaeological investigators were therefore not cir- 
cumstanced so as to acquire correctly the aboriginal names 
as pronounced by the few remaining Amerrique people. 

The Amerriques live on the north side of the river Mico. 
and to the northward beyond the river Siquia, and they 
navigate both rivers down to the Caribbean sea at Bluefields. 

In the country of the Amerriques are also to be found in 
several small creeks, small areas or patches of placer 
deposits, rich in gold. 

The Amerrique people and Mosquito Indians are on 
friendly terms, and often enter each the territory of the 
other. The latter hold in high esteem the former, and the 
traditions preserved by each declare that this friendship 
existed between their ancestors. In fact, about a century 
ago the Moscjuito Indians passed unmolested through the 
territory occupied by the Amerriques and attacked the 
Spaniards at Juigalpa, capital of the Department of Chon- 
talis. The Amerriques are an active people, generally com- 
manding in appearance and manners ; are usually tall, from 
fwc feet eight inches, to six feet two inches. Their gen- 
eral tpye is impressively l^olynesian or Mongoloid, and their 
language is different from either the Chontalis or the Mos- 
quitos or Moskos Indians. Their ancestors carved glyphs 
and hieroglyphics on the face of the rocks, on the margin of 
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the Rios Siquia and Mico rivers, which I hope to have pho- 
tographed a few months hence, when the floods have sub- 
sided, or whenever the present bloody revolutions here 
cease, and political quiet is restored. They are very few 
in numbers, and have, since the year 1866, decreased very 
rapidly, so have also the Mosquitos, although they are tree 
to roam through a well watered wilderness, which is appar- 
ently healthful, and abounds in delicious wild fruits, wild 
game — such as wild hogs, turkeys, pheasants, deer and other 
animals. The Chontalis Indians who are in servitude appear 
to increase in numbers. I have in this paper referred to the 
Amerriqucs as a "people," not calling them Indians because 
of their peculiar though clearly defined Micronesian type, 
and because in 1891 I examined on the Island of Momotom- 
bito, in Lake Managua near the Pacific ocean coast of Nic- 
aragua, a number of stone images portraying a type of men 
represented in Nicaragua only by these Amerrique people. 
The images were sculptured with chipped flint tools, and are 
evidently of great antiquity. This is indicated by the geo- 
logical formations in which they were discovered, and by 
crystals of quartz which had formed in pores and in small cav- 
ities in the face of the parts that had been chipped or worked 
with flint or stone implements ; other conditions also exist- 
ing where these images were discovered inclined me to the 
belief that the ancestors of the artists who sculptured these 
stone statues into portraitures of a Micronesian type of peo- 
ple had arrived on the west coast of Nicaragua from Poly- 
nesia, crossing the Pacific ocean over a nearly connected 
chain of islands, or over a connected land route which prob- 
ably existed between Polynesia and Nicaragua, as it also 
existed probably between Chili and Polynesia during the 
maximum elevation of land which immediately preceded 
the long glaciation that existed in Nicaragua during the 
clacial epoch. 

The writer believes that the type of man represented by 
the above stone images is represented in Nicaragua by these 
Amerrique people and that the evidence establishes beyond 
doubt that Amerrique is the correct manner of spelling of 
the name of the people and monntains under discussion. 
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ARROW-HEADS AND BANNER-STONES. 

By Stephen D. Peet. 

The geographical distribution of stone relics is illustrated by 
Mr. A. E. Douglas, in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. Mr. Douglas has been years gathering 
this collection and has relics from all portions of North and 
South America, though by far ihc largest number are from the 
Mississippi Valley, especially that part which lies between the 
great lakes and the Ohio river. His collection is very rich in 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, scrapers, bunts and knives, especially 
in '*chipped flint" relics, which represent the "Neolithic" age, and a 
special "epoch" in the age. 

Mr. Douglas has prepared a table on which he has spent con- 
siderable work, which shows the states from which these vari- 
ous relics were gathered, and which is very suggestive as to the 
employment and mode of life of the Indian tribes formerly in 
those states. 

There are many relics which would be used in woodcraft, such 
as celts, 721; grooved axes, 419: chisels, 148; gouges and adzes, 
85; a few which would be used for agricultural purposes, such 
as spades, 45; picks and hoes, 189; a few also used in domestic 
life, such as pestles, 145; mortars. 131; spindle whorls, 209; 
fleshers, 35; anvils and cup stones, 13; sinkers and pendants, 
270; vessels of pottery, 137; paint cups, 7, and an unusual num- 
ber used for ceremonial or personal decorations, such as "banner 
stones," 209; pipes, 375; stone *' gorgets," 360; **bar amulets," 
38; " bird amulets," jO) beads of bone, 30; beads of shell, 140; 
beads of stone, 1 19; beads of glass, 25; other ornaments of stone, 
140; of shell, 21; of gold of U. S. Colombia, 154; "Quippus" 
from Peru, 12; stamps and seals from Mexico, 52; flutes and 
whistles from the same region, 4; copper objects, 78; objects in 
hematite and iron ore, 1079; (niainly from Missouri, Ohio and 
West Virginia); also a few used for amusement, such as quoits, 
10; **chunky stones" or discoidals, 103. 

It is also very suggestive as to the social condition and tribal 
customs of the Mound-builders, especially those located in the 
valley of the Ohio River. 

We learn from it that there were at least two modes of life in 
the Mississippi valley; one of which was represented by the 
chipped flint relics ; the other by the carved stone specimens 
Of the first class, arrow-heads and spear heads, being the most 
numcous; and of the second, the banner stones, being the most 
expressive. Now, it is to these two classes of relics, that we 
shall call attention, with the thought that the first class represent 
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the hunter state, the second represents the agricultural, and 
the third the sedentary condition, and this typical collection shows 
where these conditions prevailed inpre-historic times. 

We generally think the Indians were all alike, and especially 
those who dvi^elt in this particular belt of latitude. Some hold 
there is no perceptible difference in the relics of the Mound- 
builders of Ohio, and those of the wild hunter Indians, but the table 
shows the contrary, for from Ohio we have 100 Banner- stones 
out of 209. 2 1 3 stone gorgets out of 360, 22 bar amulets out of 38, 
35 bird amulets out of 70, but only 95 celts out of 721, 473 
arrow-heads out of 8396. only 65 spear-heads out of 2172; 34 
drills out of 327, 17 scrapers out of 1061. While on the other 
hand we have from Missouri alone, 258 grooved axes out 
of 419, 156 picks out of 184, 4590 arrowheads out of 8396, 1590 
spear-heads out of 2172, 476 scrapers out of 636, 753 bunts out 
of 853. 67 cores out of SS, 428 hematites out of 1097. The 

The arrow-heads are almost universally distributed as the 
following list will show: From NewYork 963,Virginia 367.W. Vir- 
ginia 372, Kentucky 140. Ohio 473, Georgia 103, Mississippi 
185. Oregon 374, Missouri 4590. 

The character of the material and the distribution of the relics 
shows to us that in the stone age the prairies of the west and the 
forests ot New York were really the hunting grounds, but the 
region along the Ohio river was the home of the village Indians 
and mound-builders, for we get a picture of one phase of prehis- 
toric society and one particular region which wc can get in no 
other way. It is in fact a Mosaic which enables us to read the 
condition of this people who were passing out of memory into 
tradition. 

The catalogue of the collection is then a good exponent of the 
"stone age*' as it was in these particular districts — and is valuable 
on that account. Other collections may perhaps illustrate the 
same age as it appears in other districts, as for instance, in the 
Gulf states or the cliff-dwellers' habitat, but probably in these 
regions it would be a "stone age" with less stone and more 
pottery, and for that reason the completeness of the collection of 
the limited district makes it unique. 

Mr. Douglass has also accomplished another result. He has 
gathered a large number of animal-shaped pipes and banner 
stones, and in his pamphlet has given a nomenclature which is 
very valuable and instructive. The banner stones, amulets, and 
gorgets are the most interesting specimens. These are some- 
times called ceremonial axes, bird ornaments, wands, totems 
and maces. The name banner stone is suggested by the capa- 
bility of being mounted on a staff and borne before some digni- 
tary as an indication of rank, and corresponds with the shape 
and character of the relic, as each one has a perforation, which 
extends through the entire breadth of the relic like a wooden 
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ax, but the material shows that they could not have been used 
for weapons or implements. There is one thing that is remark- 
able about banner stones, it is that a large majority of the relics ol 
this kind including bird amulets, stone gorgets, are found in the 
state of Ohio, and in the southern Slates, where there areearth 
works or covered ways through which it is supposed processions 
formerly passed on their way to sacrifices or relijjious feasts. It 
is a very little thing to hang a theory upon, and yet, when we 
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compare the relics along with the earth-works, we find the correla- 
tion so strong that we are led to adopt it and to contrast the 
people who built the earth-works of Ohio with every other tribe 
or nation in the Mississippi Valley, though, if we lake the cop- 
per relics, which are found in the Gulf states, we may conclude 
that there were people there, who had reached the "copper age" 
though retaining the practices of the "stone age" as ihese copper 
relics represent persons who carry badges upon the heads which 
resemble those found in Ohio. See Plates, 

The shapes of the banner stones vary largely and are grouped 
into the following subdivisions: [i] Circular, sec No. 4, where 
the two flanges complete the circle of the whole object ; [2] pick, 
see No. 3, a rounded bar either straight or curved, ends tapering 
to a point; [3] butterfly, see No. 7 where the ends are broad, 
but cut away so as to resemble a short-bodied insect, especially 
a butterfly; [4] a bird wing. No. I, where the ridge is short 
and the flanges extend to considerable length making a double 
crescent; [5] a triangular bar, where the perforation traverses 
the length ol the bar, whose vertical section forms a broad-based 
triangle; [6] conical, where the flanges diminish from one end 
to the other ; [7] rectangular, where the sides and ends are paral- 
lel or square ; [8] single arm, having but one drooping arm and 
an oval instead of a circular petfoiation; — this is called "an 
arrow straightener" ; [9] the crescent, where there are two droop- 
ing arms, at the end of which is sometimes a knob or ring-like 
projection. No. 9 and the double-bladed axe, Nos. 5 and 8, 

The class termed gorget has a variety of names, as follows : 
Pierced tablet, "bow-string guage," "badge," " pendant," their 
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probable use giving them the names. They are called gorgets 
because they are supposed to have been worn upon the neck or 
dress, and this name was adopted by experts in Indian trade 
when similar objects in metal were traded to the various tribes. 
The gorget was a plate of stone, generally stratified slate, the 
surface highly polished, perforations being made with a conical 
and not cylindrical drill. They have various shapes. The 
spade-shaped gorget is a flat plate, semicircular in shape, with a 
tang about two-thirds its breadth extending from the upper edge 
with one or two perforations through the tang. It differs from 
the gorgets generally, in having the semicircular blade brought 
to a moderately sharp edge. There are varieties in the shape of 
gorgets, viz: leaf-shaped, spear-shaped, square, ridged, expanded 
center, ovate, and all are perforated and may be properly called 
tablets. 




BIKD AMULET. 

The bird amulet has also a number of different names, viz: 
knife-handle, corn-shucker, saddle-stone, brooding bird, though 
the latter is the more appropriate name as the design is, evidently, 
to represent a bird of some kind, either the duck, pigeon or 
prairie hen. More complete specimens have a flat base with the 
head and tail of the bird rising at an angle from opposite ends. 
Below the head and tail, at the end of a bar is a diagonal per- 
foration which seems to have been designed for the cord by 
which the amulet could be fastened around the head and worn 
as an ornament. 

Among the seventy bird-amulets in this collecti:,n are seven 
of an expanded oval base, two with projecting eyes or ears, 
one whose head is that of a turtle., There are certain bird- 
amulets in the collection at Toronto, some of them very rude, 
but all have the bird-shape and the diagonal perforation. 

The bar-amulet is not so common, but should be clas.<ied with 
the bird-amnlet, though it has no characteristic of a bird or ani- 
mal but has the particular perforations and was probably used 
for the same purpose. 

The boat-shaptid implement is another relic which deserves 
to be mentioned. It resembles a boat in so many ways thet the 
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name is sufficient to identify it. These relics are from two to 
seven inches in length, hollowed out more or less deeply and 
rounded to a sort of kee! below, and most of them have perfora- 
tions running through the bottom of the boat at either end. 

These relics are distributed throughout the Mississippi Valley 
and are very rare. In this collection there are: from Ohio, four, 
from Georgia, three; Tennessee, three; North Carolina, two; Ken- 
tucky, one; Mississippi, one; Arkansas, one. 




FLESHEBS AND MACES 

Carved-pipes are generally very expensive when purchased, 
and are difficult to find when the explorer is in the field. Most 
of the pipes in this collection are from New York state and may 
have been Iroquois, some of them post-Columbian. Others ar« 
from Oliio, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia and Missouri. 
Many of these may be called mound-builders' pipes. They are 
classified according to their shapes into the following specimens: 
Sculptured pipes bearing human head, face and form, 30; bird- 
shaped, 23; animal-shaped, 39; platform, bowl set on straight 
platforms, 12; shield shaped, C; tubular, 22; trumpet shaped, 13; 
solid bowl, aperture lor stem, 46; double bowl, 2; bowl at right 
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angle to stem, 103; obtuse angle, 39. Many specimens of fine 
work are shown by the pipes, though some of them may have 
been of post-Columbian origin, as the Indians acquired great 
skill in imitating the pipes of pre-historic times. 

There is one other class of relics about which there is much un- 
certainty. They are called tubes or perforated stones, though their 
use is unknown. There are several subdivisions of this class, 
one is called the " hour glass," as it has two slender cones 
united in the center, excavated in a conical shape, another is 
** cylindrical." These are merely straight perforated tubes from 
two to twelve inches in length. Another has a " flat base," has 
one side slightly flattened and resembles a large bead. These 
tubes are supposed to have been used by medicine men for cup- 
ping or at least for extracting or sucking diseases from the 
bodies of the sick, though some have called them whisles, others 
telescopes, imagining they were used for astronomical purposes. 

Many "tubes" have been found in Vermont. These have 
been described by Prof. Perkins, of Burlington, Vt. There are 
many specimens in the Museum of the University of Vermont. 
If we consider the habits and ways of the medicine men, and 
especially those who practice their arts among the savages and 
hunter class, the best explanation of these tubes would be that 
which makes them equivalent to " cupping-stones," for the super- 
stition is that every disease was an animal or insect spirit which 
must be exorcised or drawn out of the body by some magical 
art, a superstition which once prevailed in Chaldea and gave 
rise to the magic practiced there in the early days of history. 
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THE TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATASU AT THEBES. 

Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D. 

That Alhambra among the temples, the temple of Queen 
Hatasu, at Thebes, now that it is cleared and in ruinous order, 
affords a unique study. Dr. Naville emphasizes the fact that 
the shrine is unlike any other in general plan and in the details 
of style. There is no other Egyptian temple known to us 
which is built on a rising succession of platforms ; and we are 
therefore without comparisons for our guidance in seeking to 
ascertain how the architect was led to the adoption of this 
scheme. To some extent it may have been suggested to him 
by the nature of the site at his disposal, by the huge steps in 
which the rock of the foundations descends to the plain. 
What was the distinctive use of each of the three platforms 
on which the temple was built? Our excavations have proved 
that the lowest platform was treated as the garden, or rather 
the orchard, of the temple, and that the trees planted in it were 
artificially watered. But the central and most extensive of 
the platforms, on the one side abutting against the cliffs, and 
on the other supported by a decorated retaining wall, seems to 
have been a clear space, and may perhaps be considered as 
corresponding to the spacious colonnaded courts preceding 
the sanctuaries in temples of both Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 
Neither have we any certainty as to the proposed use of the 
four unfinished chambers opening on to the colonnade on the 
northern side of the middle platform. Like the lateral cham- 
bers at Denderah and Edfu, they may have been intended as 
storerooms for the incense and sacred oils, the garments and 
numerous utensils necessary to performing the various rites of 
the complicated Egyptian ritual. Or, like the court of the 
altar of Harmakhis, they may have been sanctuaries dedicated 
to the cult of divinities more especially worshipped in other 
parts of Egypt. But the more plausible supposition is that 
they were meant to be funerary chapels for members of the 
queen's family. 

The above may serve as examples of the many unsolved 
questions raised by the study of this remarkable building; and 
the solution of the problems is the more interesting since 
Deir el Bahari is the oldest of all the funerary temples in the 
so-called Memnonia of Thebes* archaeological center. It is 
the metropolis of necropolises. Mr. Percy E. Newberry truly 
remarks, how little really systematic work has been done, and 
how little is known of, perhaps, the most interesting and in- 
structive part of Thebes — its private tombs. Up to last sum- 
mer, he had spent fourteen months in exploring that city of 
the dead. He writes : 
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'* During my explorations there I have catalogued and classified nearly 
200 inscribed tombs, of which perhaps only eighty were previously re- 
corded. Many of the previously unrecorded tombs contam scenes and 
inscriptions of great interest ; and it would seem that the reason why thev 
have until now escaped notice is that they are for the most part inhabitecl, 
and have been for years, by the fellahin and antiquity dealers of Gourneh. 
The natives have, as a rule, a great objection to their houses being inspected 
by Europeans, especially the inner apartments, which are generally occu- 
pied by the harim, and since a government permit has to be obtained for 
digging for antiquities, another reason has arisen for their dislike to be 
visited by Europeans. Not being allowed to dig in the open, they tunnel 
in at the back of the tomb< which th*y inhabit, till they come upon others 
untouched. I have myself crawled along many tunnels thus formed (one 
for a distance of at least 200 yardf) connecting several tombs now rifled. 
Doubtless there are many others that have escaped my notice. Living as 
I did during the late spring and early summer of last year in the village 
of Gourneh, Mrs. Newberry and myself did our best to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the natives, inviting them to visit u>, and then, of course, 
returning their calls, with the re;?ult that, after a time, we became so 
friendly that even the 'inner chambers' of the tombs in which they 
resided were thrown open to us.*' 

Daring his Thcban labDrs he mide a omplete copy of the 
famous tomb of Rek-mara, with ladders and candles. 

Again, the similarity of the architecture at Deir cl Bahari to 
that of Greek temples is forced upon us, especially when look- 
ing on the white columns of the Anubis Shrine after coming 
from the Ramessseum. This impression is not only a general 
one, but is borne out in some detail by a comparison between 
the fluted columns of Hatshepsu and those of the Doric order, 
by a consideration of the architectural proportions of this part 
of the building and the relations between column and archi- 
trave. At Deir el Bahari nothing is on a gigantic scale ; but 
it seems to me that when the Egyptians turned aside from the 
style which was here applied so successfully, in favor of the 
massive architecture of Karnak and Medinet Habu, they 
deviated from the path which would have led them to ele- 
gance, and preferred the majestic and the colossal. 

StiJl more fragments of the Punt sculptures have turned up 
at this temple. In addition to the genuine Puntites, with 
aquiline features, pointed beards, and long hair, there are also 
represented negroes of two different shades of color — brown 
and black. The native huts were apparently made of wicker- 
work, and in front of one of them sits a big white dog with 
pendant ears. Another dog of the same kind, and led by a 
string, is being brought to the Egyptians. Birds with long 
bills are seen flying out of the trees from which men are gath- 
ering the incense, while the nests which they have forsaken 
are robbed of their eggs, either for food or for some religious 
observance. 

Dr. Naville found a beautiful coffin of a priest of Amon. It 
is remarkable that it does not bear the same name inside or out- 
side. Inside the deceased is called Buan. He was a man of 
high rank with numerous titles, among which are those of Head 
of the Treasury and Head of the Granaries, showing that his 
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position was one of consideration power. But on the outside 
he is called simply Menthuhotep, a name probably assumed as 
being that of the king under whose reign he had spent the 
greater part of his life, or to whom he was most indebted for 
the favours which he had received. I take it that the life of 
Biiati'Menthuhotep was contemporary with the end of the Xlth 
Dynasty and the beginning of the Xllth. His coffin, with all 
its paraphernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty and in 
preservation it is certainly one of the finest to be found in any 
museum. 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By William C. Winslow, LL. D. 

In the next Antiquarian we will notice the Fundso' Arch- 
acelogical Report for 1895 6, and Prof. Petrie's Naquada and 
Bollas, which he has just sent to me. Just now is a plethora 
of scholarly books. 

We turn to a topic dryer than a mummy — Egyptian gram- 
mar. Prof. Adolph Erman's new, or revised grammar, as 
translated by Prof James H. Breasted, is carefully reviewed 
by a competent hand, Mr. Griffith, of the Fund, who considers 
that to Erman belongs the honor of having first pointed out 
the existence of grammar in the inscriptions and papyrus; and 
any one who will take the trouble to compare the old transla- 
tion may see that the authors arrived at their versions by a 
process of guess work — often, indeed, wonderfully successful 
— guided merely by the juxtaposition of words of known 
meaning, and without any inkling of grammar. That such 
guesswork was often wrong, and seldom carried conviction, 
even to the mind of the guesser, is likewise apparent. We are 
now beginning to work by rule and distinguish between what 
we know to be correct and what is hopelessly conjectural, 
whereas formerly the preponderance of uncertainty was so 
enormous that it was hardly worth while to aim at such dis- 
tinctions. If this statement should be considered somewhat 
exaggerated in regard to certain of the more transparent 
texts, it is by no means over-drawn with regard to those of 
the earlier periods. Even to-day both Lexicon and Grammar, 
especially the former, must be much further elaborated before 
we can read a text through without frequent stumbling, and 
yet our present mastery of the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
records is something totally different from the conjectural 
decipherment of 1874. Dr. Griffith considers, too, that "the 
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rk is a very complete handbook for students, the passages 
translation being excellently chosen." 

fhe accounts and measures of ancient Egypt furnish no 
:an study. Dr. Spiegalberg's two large volumes on that 
>ject deal with papyri in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which 
icfly date from Seti I. The opening papyrus treats of the 
>ply of wild fowl for the royal preserves, accounts of flour 
• the royal bokas, of wood for ships, of leather for furnish- 
es, etc., etc. 

Dr. Sethe (a name suggestive of the XlXth Dynasty) 
oies out with *• Studies in Early Egyptian History,'* in which 
throws much light on the geneology of the successors of 
imeses III. Scholastic Germany seems rife with teachers, 
d especially students and books in Egyptology. 

This winter's campaign will see Dr. Petrie at Minieh in the 
lyum, the transcriptions of scenes at the temple of Hatasu, 
th some closing touches of restoration, and the further 
rvey work — enough to fill volumes, doubtless, with valuable 
suits. 

The exhibition in London at the Buckingham House of the 
apyri and objects found by the Fund, last season, has been 
ery attractive to many visitors. The greater part of the 
«pyri are domestic and social documents, such as contracts, 
Btters. accounts, etc., of various periods. Among the most 
ntcresting of them are an Imperial rescript of some emperor 
>{ the third century, a private letter of the Emperor Hadrian's, 
^ number of visiting cards, and a series of banking accounts 
n Latin. On a table by themselves are arranged a selection 
^f literary papyri which will appeal especially to the classical 
cholar. Here may be seen the most archaic Greek papyrus 
^nown, consisting of a fragment of a lost Greek tragedy. It 
5 declared to be not later than 250 b. c, and may be even 
»lder. Of Homer there are many fragments. One which is 
^ot later than the second century b. c„ gives several variations 
fom the received text, and it is thought to represent the 
•vthor as he was before the revision by the Alexandrian gram- 
Qarians. This fragment also contains a line that is not found 
Q Homer's works as we have them, but is quoted by Plutarch 
s from them. Another important papyrus contains over 
even hundred lines from Books xiii. and xiv. of the Iliad. It 
8 not quite so long as the Harris Papyrus in the British 
Museum, but is about three centuries earlier. There are also a 
umber of fragments of Demosthenes and other authors, 
*nown and unknown. One of the most curious exhibits is a 
^rtrait on papyrus, from Bacchias ; it is not in very good 
•reservation, but the colors of two paintings on wood of the 
iraeco-Egyptian period, which are shown beside it, are 
smarkably bright. On the table in the middle of the room 
re arranged a number of interesting domestic objects in 
ood, found in houses at Karanis and Bacchias ; such as 
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locks, combs, a pair of scales, together with dice (one loaded), 
an alabaster thimble, glass vessels, etc. Round the room are 
elaborate reproductions of drawings and hieroglyphics of ibe 
XVIIIth Dynasty, found in the temple of Der-el-Bahari. 
There are also several thousand silver coins from the Roman 
mint at Alexandria, found at Kom-el-Qatl, and belonging to 
all reigns from Claudius to Aurelius. 

THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT. 

This is the name of the society under which Professor Pctrie 
has done a work unsurpassed for brilliancy and accuracy in tljc 
entire history of archaeological explorations. In a word, he is 
the society. He sends to me his fresh volume, ** N.iquadaand 
Ballas." Of course his discovery at the Ramesseum cfthe 
tablet touching "the people of Israel," and Merenptah. "ibc 
Pharaoh of the ICxodus," was the crown jewel in last season's 
labors. As an inscription it heads the list of valuable Egyptian 
tablets. But I am not now rehearsing these matters. As Dr. 
Cooke says, ** fresh funds are needed for the really important aiid 
pressing work ; " and in the report Dr. Petrie states that his re* 
ceipts now stand £70 less than his expenditures, and leave, of 
course, the publication of his work at the Ramesseum entirely 
unprovided for. *' The management of the Research Account 
continues to be free of cost, as I give the minor printing, adver- 
tising, etc., as a contribution toward it" — he says. His total ^^ 
ceipts from November 20, 1 895. to November 6, 1896, have been 
£626 — 17s— 6 J. His report of but eleven pages gives the name 
of and amount from each subscriber, and an audited balance 
shed. 

A\igiiadit and Ballas is a fine quarto of 86 plates, and is, of 
course, sent to all subscribers of ;^i upwards. The thousands 
of illustrations vividly represent stone vessels and vases; potter)', 
black-topped, poli.shcd red, fancy forms, wavy-handled, black 
incised, decorated, etc.; carvings, palettes, flints, scone and copper 
implements, ivory carvings and '* objects ; " and, of course, beads^ 
scarabs, seals, measures, etc. 

Museums find in Dr. Petrie an inexhaustible mine, he having 
removed 180 cases of " objects " from Kopto.<?, 300 from Naquada, 
and 160 from Thebes; Philadelphia giving ;£^1CX), Chicago /5^» 
and thus securing a lion's share from so leonine a yield. Prof. 
Petrie, with advice from the donors, distributes from London the 
spoils direct to their destination. 

The late Amelia B Edwards, a warm supporter of Petrie, 
founded by will ** The Edwards' Chair of Egyptology," at Ufl>' 
versity College, Gower Street, London, W. C. having in mini 
for the chair. Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, who will rejoice, I a^ 
sure, to receive aid for his great work. To all my friends, or who 
care for the story of man in the far past, I earnestly appeal teas- 
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1st this uniquely valuable cause. I will receive subscriptions, 
scept for them, acknowledge them and promptly forward them 
> him properly audited. I regret that my little subscription to 
ioiy last year, could not have been y 300 instead ot £3. Address 
iev. W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 

Wm C. Winslow. 

Boston, Feb. 2, 1^97. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

By Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C. 

Assyrian Clay Tablets, — Since 1892, when the original 
act and translations of the clay tablets of Tell-el-Amarna 
ere first published by the press, the insight into their 
rrportance for ancient history has steadily increased and 
^cently a writer has even declared them the most valuable 
DCuments for oriental historiography of the pre-islamitic 
cried. Shortly after the discovery of the tablets the largest 
umber were purchased by the Museum of Berlin and pub- 
shed by it in 1892 ; there were 160 tablets, many of them 
I a fragmentary condition, but the majority were in a per- 
tct state of preservation. The British Museum obtained 82 
iblets, and the trustees of that institution published them 
lie same year as above. The Boulaq Museum at Gizeh, 
wned by the Egyptian government, has 60 of these valua- 
le relics, and a few only came into the possession of private 
idividuals. Most of our readers are familiar with the fact 
hat these tablets are written in Assyrian, and contain the 
liplomatic correspondence between Egyptian subjects in 
*hcEnicia, Palestine and the east, with two kings of Egypt 
rfthe 15th century, B. C, Amenophis the Third (the last 
>harao of the XVIII dynasty), and Amenophis the Fourth, 
:alled the ** heretic," because he introduced a sort of solar 
monotheism, after a Babylonian model. Not only was this 
royal act a great shock to the extremely conservative Egyp- 
tian mind, but the transfer of the seat of government from 
Thebes to a site near the present Telf-el-Amarna must have 
proved still more offensive. In the ruins of this ephemeral 
capital, about 150 miles south of Cairo, the clay tablets were 
found. Their text has lately been re-edited in a thoroughly 
revised form by Prof. Hugo Winkler, translated into German 
and English, and published by Reuther and Reichard, Ber- 
'in, of whose *• Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek" it forms Vol. 
fifth. Considering the manifold difficulties which still sur- 
round the full understanding of these messages, the editor 
confesses that his edition can only be regarded as a transi- 
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tory essay and a forecast of something better to come. A 
new comparative study of all the originals was needed to ; 
clear up doubtful passages and to obtain the correct read- 
ings. Many texts are worded in an orthography partiallf I 
faulty or fanciful, or were impressed into the soft clay witk! 
more imperfect tools than the regulation •* chisel," while I 
others have suffered by breaks at the edges. There aitl 
many words and phrases not yet fully understood in spite rf] 
the help afforded to their study by the other monuments ve 
have in the Assyrian dialect, which shows the most archaic 
forms of all the dialects of the Semitic stock. Wincklerhaj 
transcribed the texts by Roman letters. He separated all 
the syllables expressed by one cuneiform group-sign bf 
hyphens, and every word commencing a new line is markei 
by a different number in the Assyrian text as well as ind* 
translation. Long vowels are distinguished as such by the] 
macron. The authors of these messages placed theirnamcs^ 
titles and signatures at the head of the missive, like thcl 
Greeks and Romans, and not at the end, as Europeans have 
done since the beginning of the middle ages. The usual 
modes of allocution to kings and princes were set forn)ula$| 
of an official character, and appear to us rather servile, asthe] 
*'dust of thy feet," ** seven and seven times I fall down 
before you." The central power in Egypt must have bed 
at that time weak and irresolute, for many of the tablets' 
report seditions, open revolts and intrigues against thekinf- 
and his governors in the provinces, robberies and devastations 
perpetrated by the revolting chiefs. Other tablets enum- 
erate at length the tributes destined or sent to Khu-en-aten^ 
" Glor)- of the sun-disk," the royal name assumed by Amen- 
ophis IV ; the trousseaux and escorts of princesses and 
women of noble birth at their marriage to foreign poten- 
tates, are described at length. Many towns of Phoenicia 
are mentioned, but in a way rather puzzling to Bible readers; 
thus Beirut is called Biruna, Birutu, Tyrus: Sur-ri, Sidon: 
Zim-rida, Canaan: Kina-ahna and Kinahi, Gaza: Hazati, 
Azzati, Jaffa (Joppe) : Yapu, and Memphis:- Hikutba. 

The locality east of the Nile, where in 1S87 an Egyptian 
peasant woman found the first of these tablets, has since 
then been thoroughly ransacked, though nothing of any con- 
sequence was found. But the gain already derived from 
this discovery (Winckler has 296 numbers) has been of sc 
great value to science that we may thank Providence for hav- 
ing set us thinking and studying about so many new fact! 
and problems. To aid further research the editor has addec 
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a glossary of words, covering 34 pages, and a list of proper 
names of persons and places of 8 pages. The other volumes 
of the ** Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek," under the editorship 
of Prof. Eberhard Schrader, contain historic, administra- 
tive, commercial and poetic texts in large numbers, which 
will be of appreciable assistance to the students of the Tell- 
cl-Amarna tablets, for they are worded in Assyrian also. 
The recent discoveries of inscriptions at Nippur, near the 
Persian gulf, have brought to light monuments ascertained 
to date from five to seven thousand years* before our era, a 
fact which cannot fail to stimulate the study of cuneiform 
literature in an unprecedented degree. 

The German-Swiss Dictionary, of which mention was made in 
the earlier issues of The American Antiquarian, is steadily 
proceeding towards completion. It is published by J. Huber, at 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland, in quarto size, with two columns each 
page, and has now reached the 29-signature of Volume fourth, 
comprehending part of letter M, The editing and contents of 
this dialectic collection are on a level with the best, what the 
science of linguistics has ever produced, the material havingbeen 
brought together by over four-hundred contribuents from the 
Swiss people. The present editors are A. Bachmann, R. Schoch, 
and H. Bruppacher ; two of the more eminent helpmates to this 
national enterprise, the Professors Fredrich Staub and Dr. Lud- 
wig Tobler of Zurich are no longer among the living. The start 
to this patriotic work was given in 1862 by the " Society of An- 
tiquaries," of Zurich, and though the publication is not seconded 
financially by the Swiss public and the learned classes, librarians,, 
etc., of other nations, as much as it ought to be, the Swiss fed- 
eral authorities are favoring its issuance by yearly contribu- 
tions. We are happy to state that this ** Schweizerische 
Idiotikon'' is printed in Roman type, and not in the so-called 
Gothic or Old German character, which should have been dis 
carded long ago by all publishers of scientific books composed irf 
German. It is published in numbers, (the last one being the 
thirty-third); these numbers contain about 150 pages each and 
are appearing with regularity. 

Dr. Gustav Bruhl of Cincinnati, well known in scientific cir- 
cles through his ethnographic and archaeological researches and 
publications, has for many years back devoted his leisure time to 
traveling all over the globe. Many of the sights and 
ethnic peculiarities, customs, festivities, etc., witnessed by him 
were published in German newspapers of this country from time 
to time. Frequently urged by his friends to publish these val- 
uable sketches in book lorm, and to make a solid total of them 
by connecting them chronologically, he followed this advice and 

*Compar« last annual report of the Archaeological Institute, Boston, Mass. 
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has just issued with a Berlin publisher his "Zwischen Alaska 
und Feuerland. Bilder aus der neuen Welt" von Gustav BrQhl, 
Vcrlag von A. Asher & Co., Berlin ,'96, octavo, pp. 722. This com- 
prehensive and well-written volume is dedicated to his old friend, 
** the song-poet at the Golden Gate," Theodor Kirchhoff, and 
certainly it was the gift of poetry common to both that formed 
the link of attraction between the two. The typographic make- 
op of the ponderous volume is splendid, and the lines pretty far 
apart, which facilitates the perusal considerably. The travels of 
the author begin among the marvelous and grandiose sceneries 
of Arizona, then wend their way to the homes of the cliff-dwellers 
and Zufiians and to the adobe-population of New Mexico. 
After a short side trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park we 
are led through the caves, alleys and mysteries of darkness con- 
tained in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, then to the never-to- 
be-forgotten cascades of Niagara, the "Thunderer." and from 
there to the beauties of the Thousand Islands, Canada. The 
description of Yucatan and its memorable ruins takes fifty of the 
most interesting pages of the volume; from there we sail over 
the Caribbean sea to Vera Cruz and view at leisure Mexico and 
its surroundings, the memorable historic places in Anahuac, a 
land as classical for Americans as Italy is to Europeans. 

BrQhl then takes us into the higher sierra to the southwest of 
4he capital, Cuernavaca, Xorhicalco, the " house ot flowers," 
and from there to the country of the Zapotec Indians, in which 
Mitia and its ruins foim the principal attraction. Guatemala, 
the republic and its capital, where the Indian race has been 
preserved in a purer state than any^vhere else in America, had 
been visited by the author sevenil times before and by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with that sub-tropical region he knows how 
to present to his readers what is of greatest interest to them. 
♦One hundred pages are devoted to it and about as much to Peru, 
Xhe land of the Incas, of punas, chulpas and tambos. Lima, 
Cuzco and, the lake of Titicaca, with all that the traveler wants to 
know are described in full. A sketch of Chile, Valparaiso, San- 
tiago (the capital), its German population and the aborigines of 
the mountains then follow, and the volume winds up with a 
view of Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Rio, after the author had 
doubled Cape Horn in the worst kind of weather. 

T/te new ''Jesuit Relations !' — A novel literary undertaking, 
which will be a standard historical work, and of great help to 
documentary research for North America, is inaugurated by the 
secretary of the state historical society of Wisconsin, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, and will appear in octavo size, under the title 
** Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit missionaries in New 
France, 1610-1791 ; the original French, Latin and Italian texts, 
with English translations and notes illustrated by portraits, maps 
and facsimiles." Cleveland, O., Burrows Bros. Company, pub- 
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iishers, 1896. The first volume is out, and extends over the 
period from 1610-1613, comprising historic documents on Aca- 
dia, Maine, (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia), with the original lan- 
guage on the left, the English translation on the right hand side. 
The edition consists of 750 sets, all numbered, and will embrace 
not less than about seventy volumes. It will comprise the ** let- 
ters" of Jesuit missionaries printed in the Cramoisy edition, the 
Quebec reissue, the Shea and O' Callaghan reprints and besides 
this a very considerable collection of miscellaneous papers of 
importance, from printed sources and from manuscripts will 
be added, all in chronological order and a list of the contribuents 
is given by the editor in the ** General preface." The relations 
of the •' Cramoisy edition" begins in 161 2 A. D.; the first volume 
as mentioned above has interesting documents dated before that 
year, e.g., a section from the works of Marc Lescarbot. 

The Haida language spoken by the Indians inhabiting the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, opposite British Columbia, does not 
belong to the best explored languages of the Pacific coast. The 
Rev. C. Harrison, missionary among that people, has composed 
a grammar of their tongue, which was read before the Royal 
Society of Canada on May 25, 1892, and edited by Dr. Alex. F. 
Chamberlain, professor in Worcester, Mass., in the Society's 
" Transactions" in 1895; pp. 123226. The treatise contains a 
prefatory note pointing to the meritorious work done by Dr. 
Franz Boas for the exploration of the language and ethnography 
of the Haida Indians, and mentions 39 living and extinct tribes 
or settlements of theirs. The national name is spelt Haade. 
Although Harrison is not conversant with the scientific methods 
now in use in the study of languages, his book is profuse in lex- 
ical and syntactic examples, and the inflection of the verb is as 
complete as could be given. The numerals are accompanied by 
many "classifiers," giving the shape, length, color, etc, of the 
articles counted. Nasalizing appears to be a prominent fea- 
ture of this island language. 

James Tail has copied a curious rock painting of the Thomp- 
son River Indians, British Columbia, found by him near Spence's 
Bridge at a place near Skaitok. The painting was on the south 
side of a huge boulder and commemorates the period of purifi- 
cation of girls when entering the period of womanhood. Most 
of the lines are straight, and crossed by other straight lines. 
These Indians belong to the Salishan family, and an old woman, 
Waxtko, was able to explain the meaning of the figures, 28 in 
number, which Dr. Franz Boas has edited from the notes of the 
collector in the "Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History." Vol. VIII, article XII, pp. 227-230; octavo; New 
York, November 20, 1896. 

The Arrow, Frank H. Cushing's address before the section of 
Anthropology, at the Springfield meeting of the A. A. A. S., 
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(August, 1896,) contains a historical sketch on the devdopment 
of the above wei^n from its earliest beginnings to its most 

elaborate forms. This history is largely based on deduc- 
tions irom prehistoric remains, from implements used in con- 
nection with the arrows and especially from the multiple forms 
of arrows now found among primitive nations. The lance and 
spear are the originals Irom which the arrow has sprung. It is as 
old as the stone axe or the shaped knife of flint, if not older, and 
it was coeval with the knotted clubs and rough stones men picked 
up at need in the wilds they earliest traversed. There is no 
weapon that for ages held sway so potent over the mind of the 
destinies of men ; it was the chief reliance and resource of primi- 
tive man in the two main activities of his life, war and the chase. 

0/ the Annual Ceremonies enacted at Walpi, a Moki pueblo 
located on the East Mesa of that country, in Arizona, Dr. J. 
Walker Fewkes has given a " provisional list," which even if it 
should be increased by later research, gives a correct idea of 
what constitutes the ceremonial calendar of religious festivities 
of that pueblo and of the other Moki settlements as well. This 
list has been published, with annotations, in the "Internation- 
ales Archiv fiir Ethnographie," Vol. VIII, Leiden 1895, quarto 
and are to the number of thirteen. In the more elab- 
orate of these the festivals last sixteen days. Some are char- 
acterized by the worship of the sun, sun-rain, solstitial epoch, 
harvest and snakes and in all the purpose is perceptible of thank- 
ing the good spirits and the earth mother for the bountiful 
gifts and crops conveyed upon mankind. Some of the ceremo- 
nial days are marked by long maskerade processions or Katch- 
ina. 

Pacific Coast Shells from prehistoric Tusayan pueblos is another 
article of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, which appeared in the American 
Anthropologist of Nowemher/g6, pp. 359367, it was also published 
separately, and is accompanied by illustrations. It is note- 
worthy, or rather extraordinary, that marine shells from the 
Pacific Ocean should be discovered so far inland in Indian graves 
of an incalculably old period. The three ruined pueblos, where 
the shells described were found in numbers (partly incrustated) 
lie south of the present Moki pueblos, and the quantity of pre- 
historic mortuary shells increases as we go south from the ruins 
near the inhabited pueblos of that Shoshonian group. 

Dr, Rodolfo Lenz^ professor at the " College of Pedagogy" at 
Santiago, the capital of Chile, is alert and busy in publishing 
further articles on the Chilian Indian dialects in the "Anales de 
la Universidad de Chile." The fourth number of the 103d vol- 
ume of that periodical contains five *' trozos menores" or smaller 
pieces in the Picunche and Huilliche dialects, some historical, 
some poetical ; the fifth number of that same volume embodies 
pialogues in the Pehuenche dialect of Chilian, and sentences of 
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a syntactic import, all with interlinear Spanish translation, to 
facilitate the study of these rather consonantic forms of human 
speech. Another pamphlet is wholly in German and contains 
translations from Chilian tales and stories: "Araukanische Mar- 
chen and Erzahlungen. mitgetcilt von Segundo Jara (Kalvun), 
Valparaiso, Hclfmann, 1896, octavo, pp. 71. Some of these tales 
are animal stories, others mythologic or poetic pieces. 



Pliocene Man in England — A most important discovery recent- 
ly made by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, is announced in the Janu- 
ary number of Natural Science. It tends to throw back the an- 
tiquity of man In our island to a tar earlier date than has hitherto 
been supposed — in lact, long before the gteat Glacial period of 
geologists. At a recent meeting of the Geological Society, Mr. 
Abbott had some remarkable exhibits, on which our contempo- 
rary comments as follows : 

The honours of this geological soirie went to Mr. W. J. Lewis 
Abbott, some of whose exhibits were indeed remarkable. From 
the Ightham Fissure alone he has increased Prestwich's list of 
thirty-seven British cave and fissure vertebrates to about ninety, 
all of which were shown, and among them one of the most inter- 
esting was Cam's lagopus. the arctic fox. From the Hastings 
kitchen midden he has secured a large assemblage of diminutive 
implements, supposed for the most part to be fish-hooks, and to 
have been used by a peaceful race that in many parts of Europe 
were settled on the seashore, often in proximity to more war- 
like tribes. Concerning the customs of this race much informa- 
tion has been accumulated, and we hope in a forthcoming num- 
ber to publish a paper by Mr. Abbott willi illustrations of the 
extraordinary relics that he has found. He also had some 
remarkable specimens of stone-working, discovered on the sup- 
posed sites of ruined cities of India. Theirstrangeness consisted 
in the fact that the stone had been chipped into almost perfect 
cubes and globes, a leat which the modern imitators of the stone- 
workers, including Mr. Abbott himself, are quite unable to perform; 
many ot these specimens, too, were delicately ornamented, pre- 
sumably by the burning of an alkali into patterns incised upon 
them. 

But the interest of all these specimens was completely cast 
into the shade by some rough-looking stones lying on the table. 
These were flints which certainly bore a striking resemblance to 
the work of man. which we believe the most critical expert would 
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say probably were the work of man, and which had been obtained 
by Mr. Abbott's own hands, in the presence of a witness, from the 
Cromer Forest Bed at Runton, where they were found sticking 
in the iron pan, portions of which were still attached to them. 
One of them showed an undoubted bulb of percussion. These 
specimens are among the most interesting evidences of human 
antiquity that have been turned up for many a long year. The 
Forest Bed, we may remind those of our readers who are not 
geologists, lies, according to Prestwich, at the base of the Pleis- 
tocene or Quaternary system, but is now usually regarded as 
forming the top of the Piiocene series ; it contains remains of 
the cave-bear, of the rhinoceros, of the hippopotamus, various 
species of elephant, deer, and other species of mammals, both liv- 
ing and extinct. In this country, at all events, no one has ever 
prolessed to find the remains of man at so low a horizon, al- 
though the opinion has before now been hazarded that if they 
occurred at this horizon at all, they would be found at the place 
where Mr. Abbott has actually discovered them. — Natural Science , 
London, Eng. 

Dr, franjs Boas/* Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians" contains 
an instructive article on Indian music; the subject- matter of 
it was collected on one of the frequent exploration trips 
made by the author to the Pacific coast, northern portion. The 
article was printed, with music notation and interlinear English 
translation of the Indian texts, in " Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie," edited by Dr. Schmeltz, Leiden (Netherlands), 
1896, on nine quarto piges, and contains eleven pieces on a vari- 
ety of subjects: love songs, war songs, children's ditties, etc. 
The melodies were recorded by Mr. John C, Fillmore and Dr. 
Boas independently, and on the whole the renderings of the 
music agree closely in both. The differences are recorded in 
foot-notes. Fillmore's records were obtained from phono- 
graphic cylinders, while those of Dr. Boas were written down 
from the singing of the Indians themselves. 
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By John Eraser, LL. D., Sydney. 

Ellice Islands. — An interesting monojrraph on these 
islands has just been issued by the Trustees of the Austral- 
ian Museum, Sydney. It is written by M. C. Hedlcy, Con- 
chologist to the Museum, who spent nearly three months last 
year on Funafuti, the chief island of the group, for the 
purposes of scientific observation. The Ellice group is about 
600 miles N.W. from Samoa, and 450 miles north from Fiji. 
Across the equator and 1 50 to the NW. are the Gilbert Islands, 
with the same physical features as the Ellices, but a very 
different population. The Line Islanders, as they ar^ called, 
are bold, fierce, warlike ; the Ellice people are mild and 
tractable, as befits their Samoan ancestry ; for both they and 
their neighbors of the Tokelau group come from Samoan 
colonists. In 1841, Captain Wilkes, of the U. S. exploring 
expedition, discovered that they understood and spoke 
Samoan perfectly. Also Dr. Turner, when visiting the mis- 
sions of the group some years ago, found in the possession 
of their heralds, a very ancient staff or stick, worm-eaten, 
decayed, and bound with splints ; their first ancestors, they 
said, had brought it with them from Samoa, thirty generations 
back, and they named the valley from which it had come. 
Dr. Turner took it with him to Samoa, ascertained that it was 
of Samoan timber, visited the valley and heard there a tra- 
dition that long ago a large party had gone to sea in a vaa/ 
and never returned. The stick was a too-too. which an orator 
in Samoa holds in his hand while addressing a public assem- 
bly. But yet the present Samoans will not acknowledge them 
as their kindred, for the Ellice Islanders are a physically 
inferior race, with broad faces, short beards, curly hair — - 
showing the admixture of earlier inhabitants with the 
Samoan immigrants. 

Geologically, the Ellice Archipelago lies on the SW. edge 
of the great Central Depression of the Pacific, as described 
by Dana. Every island of the group is an atoll or lagoon 
island; in some the atoll is filled up with sand; in 
others it is filling up and forming reefs, and on the shore in 
many, there are sand dunes on the windward side. Funafuti 
itself is a cluster of 30 reef islets, surrounding a lagoon 12 

Mr. Frasor has cliar^ of the DopartmcDt of Polynesii. 
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miles in length ; each one of these has its own name ; the 
largest is about 7 miles long with a maximum of 700 yards 
in breadth ; it has a population of about 300 persons. The 
soil consists of broken and disintegrated coral and sand, and 
in the middle of the islet is a muddy mangrove swamp. To 
the south of this is much cultivation land, and the wells and 
bathing pools of the natives. At high water mark, there 
are evidences that the land has been elevated at least four 
feet. The whole atoll, with its islets, seems to rest on the 
summet of an Etna-like cone which, at a little distance out- 
side the reef, descends precipitously to a great depth. 

As to climate, 75° is to a native very cold, and about 80° 
is an average * winter* temperature. The wind is gentle- 
mostly in the east, and rain is frequent. Hurricanes some, 
times occur and drought. 

Of the vegetation of this atoll, the most striking to the 
eye is the cocoanut palm, rising to the height of over 80 feet- 
Everywhere it is planted^ and a nut drifted on the beach 
does not seem to produce a tree. To a native this tree is 
the great stand-by for drink and food and trade ; he drinks 
the liquid within, he eats the kernal and stores the nuts 
themselves against famine. After twelve months the kernel 
has become red and soft ; it is even then palatable, and is 
eaten with fish ; at three years, the kernel is black, and softer 
still, but still wholesome. Copra, or dried kernel, is the sole 
export from Funafuti and in exchange for it the traders give 
tobacco, calico and boots. Some of the palms are marked 
for the production of toddy. A newly formed spathe is man- 
ipulated so that the rising sap drops from its point into a 
cocoanut cup suspended near by. The islanders do not use 
either kava or betel nut, but they drink this toddy in its 
natural state as a beverage, or they boil it down into molas- 
ses and then sweeten the water with it. Sometimes they 
make it into a sweet-meat. The green cocoanut husk, when 
steeped in water for several weeks, becomes the fibre from 
which is made the ''Sinnet,'' so useful to the natives as cord. 

The tree next in importance is the ^'Fala^' or Screw Pine, 
the Pandanus. The people like the fruit, which has a sweet 
sugary taste ; the leaves make splendid thatch, and are man- 
ufactured into fine mats, or plaited into material for the native 
kilt {tibi). In either case, native dye*^, — red, white, black, 
— are applied to form patterns. The Fala-kai^ (edible screw 
pine), is also cultivated for its fruit, which is sweeter and 
much larger, and its leaves, which are broader. The chief 
timber trees are: [i] the Fetan, {Calophyllian inophyllum) \ 
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2] the Buka, {Hennandia Peltata) ; [3] the Fan, {Schrosia 
^arviflora) ; and [4] the handsome Barringtonia, The first 
TOWS 40 feet high, and six or seven in diameter. The roots 
lasp the very rock, the limbs are heavy and thick, the 
Dliage is a gjossy dark green, and the sweet-smelling white 
lossoms are much valued for decoration and the making of 
arlands. The Buka is an equally tall tree, but slender, and 
ts soft white wood makes canoes, paddles, and outriggers, 
i'he Fan does not require sand or soil, it flourishes well among 
•roken coral debris ; its large smooth leaves form a dense 
Dliage and refreshing shade. The nuts are like walnuts and 
ang from long stalks in clusters of twos and threes. The 
ree, itself, is about 25 feet high, and one foot thick. It has 
smooth bark and a round top. Many of the smaller trees 
nd shrubs are valued by the natives either for the scents 
hey yield, for oil lotions, or the colors which can be made 
rom them to stain the native cloths and mats ; of some also 
he fruits and roots can be used for food. In fact the native 
rees and plants yield — food, fibre, timber, dye, scent, medi- 
:ine. 

Food industries are cultivation and fishing. South of the 
Wangrove swamp are 10 or 12 acres of land, made into moist 
gardens by excavating the soil to the depth of 6 or 8 feet, so 
;s to reach the level of permanent swamp. The earth is 
hrown up into embankments, forming paths, and dividing 
fie land into smaller blocks. Each family has one or more 
lots of garden land. The work is now done with a modern 
>ade, but formerly with a wooden shovel or a turtle-shell 
=>€. The gardens are kept beautifully clean of weeds, and 
L^ plants cultivated are the aroids — brokka, {Alocasia Indica)\ 
•"o, {Colocasia Atttiquorufn)] — and the banana and the 
^ad-fruit. Fish are caught in abundance by hooks, lines, 
^s, crab-pots, torch and spear. 

I^omestic life among them in the past was shamelessly 
-«, but Christianity has changed all that. A bridegroom 
^ to go and live with his wife's family; afterwards she 
^red his home, cooked and worked for him and bore chil- 
^n, of which he was the legal father. That was the sign 
rnatriarchy. As a rule every alternate child in a house- 
^Id was killed either before or after birth ; two children 
^^y were spared to live. A permanent village consists of 
pout a score of huts on a street parallel with the beach, 
^^m the street branch off roads which, like the street, are 
^^pt in good order and free of weeds by the women and 
^ue penal labor of men. The street is shaded by rows of 
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bread fruit and cocoanut trees. Each hut is perhaps 40 feet 
from its neighbor, and has its own cooking arrangements at 
a little distance off ; it measures about 12 feet by 20. The 
roof rests on the wallpoles, a ridge pole and rafters, and is 
thatched (on a stone wall), with bandanus leaves. The sides 
of the common houses are enclosed with movable palm mats 
hung on cords ; the floors are also covered with mats. Gar- 
ments, tools, etc., are hung from the roof or stuck in the 
thatch ; there is no furniture. At night small bedrooms are 
formed within all round by arranging calico curtains or native 
cloth into tent-like shapes, six or eight feet square. Four 
or five mats on each other make the bed.* The usual Poly- 
nesian mode of cooking prevails, by hot stones in an oven- 
hole in the ground. There is no native pottery nor is 
imported earthernware used. Kvery family has pigs, led on 
the waste cocoanuts. 

Religious beliefs here were Polynesian, but in a debased 
form, as if from contact with an inferior and more animistic 
race. Most of the deities were represented by large stones, 
or slabs of stone, which are supposed to be their homes, and 
on which offerings were laid ; the people also worshipped 
the spirits of their ancestors and had deified many of the 
great leaders and warriors of their own race. They had 
sacred men, skilled to know the mind of the gods, and who, 
in communicatin^r it, become possessed like the Pythian 
priestess of A[)v)ll(). anl raved and foamed at the mouth and 
glared wildly. A sm.dl red stone might be taken as a god, 
and, when wrapj)ed in cloth or leaves, was carried about by 
the |)riesc to cure disease;-. There were also sorcerers, who 
couKl bring disease upon the people. The deceased chiefs* 
whom they worshipped, were represented by their skulls, 
which were laid in rows in tempi js, and offerings made to them. 

1 have here given an abstract of the contents of Mr. Med- 
ley's book, because Polynesian life and surroundings on all 
other coral islands are much the same as here described, and 
he who now reads will be enabled to see things as they are 
there. On the volcanic islands, life is much easier and richer, 
the soil more fruitful and the scenery grandjr, in many in- 
stances quite loveh' to behold. 
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The Popular Science Monthly^ Feb. '97, has articles on " Indian 
Wampum," by the late Dr. Horatio Hale, and **Primitive Records 
in California," by Mary Sheldon Barnes, fully illustrated, show- 
ing the stone and bone relics ollas and .pots, also on " Racial 
Geography in Europe," by Prof, W. C. Ripley; " also an editorial 
on ••America's Man in the Ice Age." The thought is, that dur- 
ing this age there was a successive occupancy, indicated by the 
argillite relics, so on until the Neolithic period; also one by 
Capt, T. Maler. on Indian Habitations in Eastern United States, 
and others of great interest. 

The Anthropologist for Feb . '97, has ** Death Masks in Ancient 
American Pottery." by F. S Dcllenbaugh. The position is that 
the "Veiled Child" vessel was originally a death mask taken in 
clay and afterward moulded into a beautiful and life-like *' por- 
trait pottery" vessel. 

The announcement of the discovery of Carver's Cave is rather 
strange, inasmuch as the cave has been known to citizens of St. 
Paul for many years. Of much value is the news that a large 
collection of CliflF Dwellers* relics, of 365 specimens, has been 
sent from New Mexico to the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg, by 
Mr. S N. Morris, and that a party, led by Mr. L. F. Janner. from 
Philadelphia have begun an exploration of an ancient ruined city 
in Chiapas. For a monthly the Anthropologist enjoys great 
advantages as its location is favorable. It is ably edited and is 
always courteous. 

The American Naturalist for January has an article on "A 
Grooved Stone Axe from the Ohio Drift," by H. C. Mercer. 
This describes the finding of Neolithic axes in the gravel by a 
collector, Mr. Masterman, as follows: Green stone axe 5 feet 
down in clay, in 1849; another, 7 feet deep in gravel, in 1882; 
a celt 13 feet deep in in gravel. 1895 ; large chipped share blade 
10 feet m gravel, in 1896. The same journal through '96 had 
articles on Cave exploration, by H. C. Mercer, alsu exploration 
in Yucatan. 

The Land of Sunshine^ C. L. Lummis, Ed.. Los Angeles, Cal., 
for February, has an illustrated article on " The Cliff Dwellings 
at Montezuma Wells," with a full page half tone, showing the 
springs, and a cut showing the ruins, the first that has been pre- 
sented to the public. 

The same number has a medallion portrait of Dr. Washington 
Matthews, and a biographical sketch, a sketch which has been 
merited by the Dr. for many years 
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The Atlantic Monthly has been giving an interesting series of 
articles on ** Western History," by W. H. Turner of Wisconsin; 
also ** My Sixty Days in Greece," by Prof. B. L. Guildersleevc. 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, JsLnusLvy, 
1896, has an article on "The Discovered in Egypt," by Fh'nders 
Petrie, 1895, illustrated by Mrs. A. C. Stevenson. 

The Report of the Canadian Institution of Toronto has an article 
on " The Serpent Effigies at Rice Lake and Innisiield," one of 
them accompanied by the ** Cosmic Egg," the other by a " Naga 
Well," described by Mr. A. F. Hunter and W. C. Boyle. 

Progress, published by the University Extension Association, 
Dr. Sam'l. Fallows, editor, Sept., 1896, has interesting articles 
on " Oriental Archaeology and Egyptology" as follows: " The 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians," by Dr. Geo. Ebers; "The 
Literature of Babylonia and Assyria," by T. G. Pinches;" " The 
New Archaeology," by W. M. Flinders Petrie, and a sketch with 
portraits of W. M. Petrie and of Mr. Pinches. 

The remarks on New Archaeology by Dr. Petrie are worth quot- 
ing for their practical lessons. ** The old Antiquarian first loved 
his collection, and then read about them — but now in the new 
system evcrthing is a document to the archaeologist. For- 
merly things were collected for their own sake (for their com- 
mercial value, too), their origins, their connections, their dates 
were never matters of curiosity. Now we collect for the sake of 
the facts which they tell, and iheir value depends on the precise 
knowledge of where they were found and with what other things 
they were accompanied. Instead of digging to get things we 
now dig to get history. 

We need far more conscience and a far higher respect for our 
responsibilities. We need not only to record everything found, 
but also to reason on all we see, to draw our inferences on the 
spot, to work slowly, so as to be in time to decide critical ques- 
tions as we go on, in short to reconstruct on paper the series of 
events, if we see the records in the ground." 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE STUDY OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 

HWe have received from the pulishers, Silver, Burdette & 
'o. , Boston, an interesting book, entitled, •*The Earth and 
ts Story," a first book of Geology, by Angelo Heilprin, 
^rof. of Geology in the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia. The publishers have also kindly loaned us a 
lumber of half-tone cuts, which are used in the book to il- 
lustrate the processes which are followed by the forces of 
nature, through which the **earth has been prepared for the 
abode of man." 

These are processes that go back to the earlier periods of cre- 

tlon when the azoic and igneous rocks were formed, and the 

mountains and valleys began to appear. In the book the 

positions of the rock masses are explained, the distinction 

between the anti-clinal arches and synclynal folds clearly 

shown. The changes, which followed when sedimentary rocks 

were formed, are also spoken of, and cuts given to illustrate 

^hem. These cuts represent certain spots of nature which 

constitute interesting features of American scenery, one of 

them representing the horizontal strata, near Quebec, Canada. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the one which 

l>ears the title, *'What a Mountain Teaches." This chapter 

*s also illustrated by cuts, which represent other features 

*^ **American Scenery." One of them exhibits the river 

erosion of the Grand Canon of Colorado. Another, the 

** Royal Gorge," in the Canon of the Arkansas ; still another, 

^ Cut Across the Mountains at Glenwood Springs, Colorado; 

^ fourth, a Gap of the Bow River, Alberta. To these cuts and 

^ascriptions which accompany them we call attention, as 

^nis explanation of American Scenery, especially of that 

^'^^ich is found in its grandeur among the * 'great plateaus" of 

^ne \vest and on the borders of the mountain ranges is worth 

studying. The traveler who passes over this continent will 

always come to certain regions where the rock formations 

^re not only grand and beautiful, but difficult to account for 

^^d if he is of a thoughful, studious character, he will be 

continually asking how came these peculiar shapes.^ Such 

questions arise when one passes through the mountain scenery 

in the Eastern States, where history has marked the map, 
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and made memorable such remarkable spots as nature had 
long before laid its hand upon and made fit locality for these 
great events. 

The questions, however, arise with ten-fold force when he 
reaches the region where only pre-historic races have left the 
impress of their presence, but have left no record of their 
thoughts or of the events in their history. 

The grandeur of this western scenery has been described 
by various geologists, but the best descriptions are hidden 
away in the bulky geological reports which are given to the 
technicalities of the science and are rarely quoted. Occa- 
sionally archaeologists have entered these scenes and des- 
cribed the mountains and valleys with their lofty peaks and 
deep caiions. in language which is impressive and clear, 
but even their descriptions are also hidden away in govern- 
ment reports and few learn about the causes which have been 
at work in producing these remarkable scenes, so that nature 
seems like a sealed book. 

It is all the more refreshing and gratifying when one who 
has had access to the scenes and has become familiar with 
the conclusions of others, undertakes to bring out explana- 
tions of these grand objects in American scenery and gives 
a work to the public like this. 

The strange fact is brought out by this little book, that 
nearly all of the carving of nature into such wonderful shapes 
is wrought by a most familiar and common element, enc 
which we think is powerless, although it is useful, the ele- 
ment of water. We are not left to our imagination to ascribe 
all these grand objects to the action of fire and to think oi 
the mountains and the rocks as plutonic in their origin 
shoved up by internal fires, which roll and heave in molt^^ 
floods, for, we are told that there are no such fires, at lea^^ 
no ** molten floods ; that the earth is **solid throughout, ar^^ 
the rocks are kept so by infinite pressure, which raises tl^^ 
melting point to a fabulous height," and the liquid fires a. ^^ 
superficial and work only in seams and openings, whe ^^ 
water also reaches. The gentle falling of the rain, tl^^ 
running of the streams, and the rushing of the torrents acrcF^^ 
the surface of the earth have wrought the most marvelo^^^ 
changes, more than fire. The buttes and pinnacles and co^' 
umns and standing stones are the results of erosion ; th^ 
ravines, and gorges, and gulches, and deepest canons are 
also the work of water. This for ages has been cutting stead- 
ily through the most solid rocks, all the time working down 
to the level of the sea. 
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The cosmic force of gravity, though totally unseen, has 
strangely used this subtle element of water, as its keen bladed 
knife to carve out the terraces, and its plough to dig out the 
canons, and its augur to drill through the rock and produce 
the geysers so that the scenery which is so varied and so 
grand, is really the work of gravity. 

The Colorado river tumbles through its bouldery course, 
and ploughs out a channel i8 miles in width and 200 miles 
in length, and 7,000 feet in depth, but the canon becomes so 
narrow that even a foot passage on either side of the stream 
is hardly possible. Aijes were involved in the cutting and 
yet the work was sure and the changes great, for there was a 
uniformity in the force. 

The transverse valleys or water gaps by which a stream 
which works down from the top has cut through a moun- 
tain range, are thus illustrations of the action of water, 
for the same causes that produced the deep cafions of the 
Colorado also produced the gaps in the Highlands at West 
Point, the Lehigh Gap of the Blue mountains, the gap of the 
Blue Ridge at Harper's Ferry, the Water Gap in Pennsylva- 
nia as well as those in Colorado and Alberta referred to 
above. ' 

Mountain scenery is very instructive as well as inspiring, 
especially when we have an intelligent guide who can point 
out the salient features and describe the processes of nature 
by which they have been produced. 

The book does not treat of Anthropology, but the view 
which it presents of Geology, connects so closely with this 
department, that it may well be studied as preparatory to 
the understanding of the **history of man." 

The anticipations of man in nature is the thought im- 
pressed upon us. 

We recommend this little volume to our readers for we 
design to publish a series of articles by some of the best 
geologists, on ** Earth preparations for the abode of man,'* 
and we know no book which will better prepare the way. 

DEi\TH MASKS AND POTTERY PORTRAITS. 

In Folk Lore, for December. 1896, Hon J. H. Abercrombie, 
speaks of funeral masks in Europe and accounts for them by the 
desire to preserve the semblance of the living after death. A 
better explanation is, however, that it is the survival of a very 
ancient custom, and was possibly derived Irom the superstition 
as to the supernatural kinship and the recognition of the soul of 
the person by the clan divinities. 
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" Death Masks'" of various kinds are scattered through Europe. 
Asia. Nineveh, Babylon aad Peru, and many parts of America, the 
prehistoric custom having survived in Europe up to modern times. 

In America these masks are found in mounds as well as on 
the northwest coast, and indicate a superstition about the recog- 
nition of the dead. 

In accord with this is the article in the last number of the An- 
thropologist, by Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh. on the faces so accurately 
reproduced in the pottery vases from Arkansas and Tennessee. 
These were not hand-work imitations.but were actual clay masks, 
taken from the face of the dead and moulded into a pottery vessel. 




S.^CKED M.ASK .\ND CHU.l' PORTR \IT. ^^H 

Another illustration is given in the child's portrait on the p^^" 
tery ve s*el represented in the out. We would sav in explanal^^" 
that masks were very common among all the aboriginal trib^"^^' 
and there was a peculiar significance given to (hem. 

Miss Alice Fletcher says " that among the Omahas there \^^^ 
a two-fold recognition, that of the natural, and of the supernatu*^ 
manifestation. Names called Nikia were given, and pecul/-^ 
ceremonies attended the bestowal. These names, and the si^«'* 
or totems, indicated a kinship with supernatural beings. ThC^ 
were times when the children were sent out to cry to the W^- 
kanda and to dream the dreams which would give them a vision 
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of their guardian spirit or individual totem. The parents covered 
the faces of the children with soft clav and sent them forth to 
lonely places. " Four days and nights on the hills, the youth 
shall pray, not for any particular thing, but whatever good the 
Wakanda may give" and seek a manifestation and a vision of the 
mysterious power to which he must appeal when in need of help." 
We cannot regard these masks then, merely as portraits of the 
children, kept for the sake of the living, but they were portraits 
which were buried with the dead, and were recognized by the 
supernatural beings and were, perhaps, the passports by which 
they would enter the Sacred Clans, and claim relationship in the 
unseen world. This does not explain the veil over the face, nor 
does it explain the peculiar symbol which appears tatooed on the 
side of the face, biit when taken in connection with the fact that 
vases were often receptacles of food, and that beads and ornaments 
were still left upon the arms and neck of the child — as the writer 
has seen in various places — the thought that the portrait was 
really a death mask, moulded into pottery, becomes very signifi- 
cant, for then a very strongand touching manifestation of natural 
affection and belief in the supernatural kinship is exhibited. 
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Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages^ A study of the production and 
distribution of literature from the fall of the Roman Empire to the close 
of the Seventeenth Century, by Geo. Haven Putnam, A. M.; Vol. I. G. 
P. Pctnatn's Sons. New York, London. 1896. 

**The Making of Books" is a subject to which the author, George Haven Put- 
nam, has given a very close study for years, and as a result, a very interesting 
and instructive series of books have been written, of which this is the Second 
Volume. It is divided into two parts ; the first, much the larger, being de- 
voted to books and manuscripts ; the second to the earlier printed books. 

The date of the beginning of the manuscript period is about 479 A. D. — 
the end T470. The first authors mentioned are Cassiodorus, S. Benedict, S. 
Columba. Cecilia the daughter of William the Conqueror. The Monkish 
Chronicles are next mentioned, and the sterling service rendered by King 
Alfred, the Benedictines of the Continent, and the Libraries of the Monasteries 
are next descrioed. The. Library of St. Augustine was bequeathed to the Church 
of Hippo, and the collection was preserved. Another smaller library was pre- 
served in the Canterbury Cathedral. There was a public library founded at 
Constantinople as early as 54 A. D., and was said to contain no 
less than 20,000 Vols., but it was destroyed by fire. A collection was 
formed by Charlemagne, another in the college of Sorbonne. The early Uni- 
versities of Bologna, Padna, Paris. Salamanca, and Valencia, of Spain, had 
libraries of manuscripts. They went into the business of making, renting and 
selling of books, and asserted their right to control the book trade. In the time 
of Charles V, all dealers in books, and makers of books, were exempt from 
taxes. 
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The purchase of a manuscript^ in the Fourteenth Century, was attended 
with as many formahtiesas the transfer of a piece of real estate. The scarcity 
and costliness of books in the Middle Ages, did not preclude the instruction 
directly from books. It became customary when copies were loaned from libra- 
ries, to demand a security from the borrower. 

A large number of manuscripts were placed in Ducal family libraries and 
the taste for elaborately illuminated manuscripts arose. — The insertion of family 
** arms'' identified the personality and title of the owner. These illuminated 
Mss. are not so very old. 

There is such a vast amount of information contained in the Volume, that 
no brief review can do justice to it. All that we can do is to recommend it to 
our readers as worthy of a place in their libraries. 



The Mound- Builders of Louisiana. Publications of the Louisiana Historical 
Society. Vol. I, Part IV. 

We have received the Fourth Part of Vol. I of the publication of the Louis- 
iana Historical Society, of which Alcie Fortier is president, an^ John R. Fick- 
len, secretary. 

The society is about forty years old, but this seems to be the first published 
report. 

The number contains an illustrated article by Prof. Geo. E. Beyer, on tVic 
Mounds of Louisiana, which has considerable interest. These mounds are si^' 
tiated on the Black River, near the Red River, and called the Larto Moun^^* 
Another group, near Ball's Station, is called the Biddle Mounds. This i^ ^ 
group uf rectangular pyramids, arranged in a straight line. The third groups ^^ 
on the Black River, and on the site covered by Jonesville, a group which ^r^** 
been described by the Bureau of Ethnology, 12th Annual Report. 

The group on Larto Lake is very interesting on account of the shape 
contents. It is composed of several conical mounds, which average about 
feel in diameter at the base, and about 100 feet apart. The chief i)eculiai 
of them is that they were connected by elevated passage-ways, and are suppos 
to have been, when thrown up, raised above high water, and used as domicilii 
mounds, or the foundations of houses, resembling in this resi)ect the cranni 
and terra mares of Europe. The mounds are stratified and contain three Is 
ers of ashes and black earth, yellow loam between with skeletons, recumb 
in the black earth. The supposition is that these mounds were erected at 
ferent periods, that they settled and overflowed, and were added to, and w 
accordingly very ancient. Prof. Beyer has described the skulls taken ix* 
these mounds. He thinks that they were of a very low grade and cc^:^^"'' 
pares them to the Neanderthal skull, as they have very low forehead— ^ 
It was. however, the custom of the Choctaws and Creeks, to flatten the skull^^ ^^ 
bandages, and so make them * 'flat-heads,'' a custom which prevailed, botl:^' ^^ 
the north and in the far southwest, among the Mayas, though the reason fo^" '' 
is unknown. The art products from these mounds are of a high order. Tf*^/ 
consist of decorated pottery, urns, vases, bowls, cups. Some of them rep*^' 
sent animal faces and some grotesque human faces. A shuttle and a pluni* 
met were found among the other relics. They are not the relics of an inferior 
race, for they are equal to any of the mound- builder specimens. 
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The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, By the Rev. A. H. Sayce Riviug- 
ton, Percival & Co., London. 1895. 

This book is really a history of Egypt, from the beginning to the days of the 
Ptolemys and the Roman Emperors. The most valuable part of it is the be- 
S^ning. In this the author gives the results of his Archaeological studies and 
is especially clear when he shows the connection between the Egyptian history 
and that of the Israelites, as given in the Scriptures. It appears that the first 
Dynasties, in the days when the Pyrairids were erected, were marked by cer- 
tain *iost arts/^ especially the art of drilling stones with diamond pointed drills; 
and the art of placing massive stones so compactly together that they seem to be 
one solid stone. This was the period when Chaldea was at a high stage of 
cultivation, but Syria and Palestine were filled with rude tribes, which built the 
Dolmens and ''rude stone monumnets.*' The next was the Patriarchal period, in 
which Egypt advanced, and gained great power. 

The Archaeological record of the two countries, is disconnected and frag- 
mentary, and yet both of them confirm the Scripture account. 

It is not strange that nations like Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, should have 
no record of the events which transpired in Syria during the Patriarchal Age, 
or even the age of the Captivity in Egypt, or during the reign of the Judges, 
for there were no histories or chronicles kept in Syria. The history is entirely 
a religious one. The events could hardly be called national events, as there were 
no Monarchies among the Israelites. The usual records are those made by 
Monarchs, their Generals, and Officers. 

The Israelites were long coming to a position among the nations of the earth. 
From 2500 B. C. to 900 B. C, there was scarcely any recognition of a nation in 
Syria; though the expedition of Chedorlaomes to the Dead Sea, is on record among 
the monuments of Chaldeae. 

The time of Joseph was the beginning of a period which was marked by the 
overthrow of the early kings and the reign of the Hyksos Kings, who originally 
migrated from Chaldea. During this period the Cuneiform language was used 
more or less in Egypt and Palestine, and Cuneiform tablets were deposited in 
both lands. About the close of the period Rameses II invaded the tribes liv- 
ing in Syria and Palestine and made a record of his victories on the rocks of 
Beirut. The Hittites were overcome at this time. 

The days of Moses were contemporaneous with the last days of Rameses, 
and the first days of Amenophisor-Ameneptah, about 1250 B. C. 

The only records we have of the presence of the Israelites in Egypt is the 
tale of the ''Two Brothers," which furnishes a parallel to the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar*s wife, and the' retirement of the army of the lepers to the Wilder- 
ness, though the name of Ysraal has been discovered of late. It was during 
the reign of Rameses II that the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites took 
place. The Jewish Monarchies, beginning with Solomon and David, were con- 
temporaneous with Rameses III, the 21st Dynasty. 

The Kings of Ethiopia sailed down the Nile and swept the country and sup- 
planted the Egyptian. The Sabako of the Bible is supposed to have been a 
Negro. After Sargon's death, Hezekiah was revolted from Assyria ; the result 
was the invasion of Sennacherib in B. C. 701 ; but Egypt, under Tirhakah, as- 
sisted Israel. A statue in the Gizeh Museum declares that he was the Conqueror 
of the Bedouins, Hittites, Arvadites, Assyrians and the people of Aram Nahar- 
aim ; but Esar-haddon, in 670 B.C., drove the Egyptian forces fifteen days, became 
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Conqueror of Egypt, and erected the Stele, at Singerli, in Phoenicia. Egypt was 
organized under a Syrian rule and divided into twenty Satrapes with Pharaoh 
Necho at the bead. Ezar-haddon engraved his victories on the rock at Beiront, 
on which, seven centuries previously, Raoreses II had engraved his victories. 

Dr. Sayce is doing most excellent service in writing the parallel history of 
the nations of the East, as light is thrown upon the modern discoveries in 
Archacelogy. Nearly all of his books are in the sameline and are especially 
valuable to Bible students. 



Mystic Masonry; or. The Symbols of Free Masonty, and the Greater Mysteries of 
Antiqmt'y, By J. D. Buck, M. D., F. T. S.'; author of **A Study of Man,'' 
&c., &c. The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnatti. 1896. 

The Historical and Psychologic development of Religion, from the Mysteries 
of Antiquity, to the great Doctrines of to-day, as shown by the universal dis- 
tribution of Symbols is the underlying thought of this book. 

There is much in it to interest the student of Anthropology, but his chiel 
interest is in Chapter IX, ''An Outline of Symbolism,'' in which he reviews the 
origin and development of Symbolism, and the relations it sustains to the doc~ 
trines of Zoroaster and of the Philosophies of the Hindoos, Egyptians, oC 
Phythagoras and of the East. 

While nottiint; new of course, is attempted, yet, the arrangement, and tlk> 
thoughts suggested, are, to some extent, novel. He quotes largely, and to 
purpose, from the ''Morals and Dogma," of the late Gen. Albert Pike, th 
fountain of linguistic, symbolic, and mystical lore. 

The matter is well worth the attention of the Orientalist. 

J. H. M. 



Report of the Geoloi^y of the Coastal Plain of Alabama, By Eugene A. Smit V :^f t^* 
Lawrence Sohnson and Daniel W. Langdon, Jr., Geological Survey ^ "■ 0^ 
Alabama. 

There are many things in this report that will interest the archaeologist. ET ^^ 

the first place there is an account of the "Orange Sands" of the Lafayette perior^c:^ io^* 
An account of the strata and formations which lie between these and the s^^ so- 
called Port Hudson layer, which is supposed to be leaves. 

Next there is a defcription of the '• Cyprus Stumps," several generations «^ss of 
which have been found with the wood in good preservation in the brown muc^-^^ck, 
just below the Port Hudson deposit. 

There is also a table taken from Dr. Hilgard's Report of the Pleistoce^^^^^°® 
formations of the Mississippi River, five in number, one of which contains m^ .^mas- 
todon bones, drift wood and leaves. Dr. Hilgard says: **The stump strati 
exists at about the same level over all the Delta plain of the Mississippi 
Mobile to the Sabine River, from the Gulf Coast as far north as Memph. 
These facts indicate the wide-spread prevalence, during the epoch succeedi 
the 'Drift ' of quiet, shallow, fresh water lagoons and swamps of slightly vai 
ing elevations, through which the continental waters may for sometime Iul '^^ 
found an outlet, without the definite channel of the Mississippi of today.'' 

This may show to us the condition of the Gulf States during the Glac^-^ 
period ~a period which thus far has not presented us the tokens of the presea^^ 
of man in this region, even if it has farther north, and this is doubtful. Vtd 
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Smith speaks of the Columbia formations, "which are reworked deposits of the 
Lafayette sands, the counterparts of which are presented by the beds of drift- 
lige sanps lying to the northward of the greater part of the Grand Gulf region 
of the Mississippi. 

The movements of the land along these coasts in pleistocene and recent times 
is then described. 

While there was a subsidence estuaries were formed, but the exceeding slow- 
ness of the movement has this ethnological bearing, that the elevation subse- 
quent to the ' Drift ' period had come to a standstill, or had nearly, if not quite, 
ceased, when the shell-heap makers arrived. 

Some of these shell-heaps are out in the midst of the marshes, where it is not 
reasonable to suppose human habitation, if the ground had been a marsh as it 
is now. ^'The same shell-heaps furnish evidence of previous elevation and of 
recent, slow subsidence." 

See imgo 45. 
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THE ALMANAC OF CHINA AND CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

The pre-Columbian inhabitants of Mexico and Central 
lerica were paper makers ; the Mongolians were among the 
t manufacturers of paper. From the leaves of the maguey 
nt the Aztecs and Mayans prepared great quantities of 
y durable paper. In one of their reeords, preserved 
)n this maguey paper, we are informed in their ideo- 
phic writing that ** twenty-tour thousand reams of paper 
re to be brought yearly, as a tribute, to the store-houses 
he ruler of Mexico-Tenochtitlan."* Two cities are named 
:his record as the principal places of its manufacture — 
imatillea and Amacoztilla. The first named city fur- 
hed a thin, white and transparent paper, while that from 
latter was coarse and yellow. The people used the 
>er not only for books, but, like the Japanese and Chi- 
e, for flags, banners, ribbons, clothing, burnt offerings at 
erals, feasts and sacrifices, and for dressing their temples, 
vas extensively, almost exclusively, used by the religious 
ers ; the priests were the learned class, and from this 
er of society came nearly all the books and the almanac. 
»er consequently occupied that high and sacred place in 
lerica that it did in oriental countries. 
*aper was prepared by the Aztecs and Mayas by soaking 

leaves of the maguey, macerating, beating and working 
ito thin sheets. It was finished by sizing with varnish, 

sometimes by coating with animal membranes. The 
ets were narrow, but long, so that they could be folded 
ien-like into books. Thejavanese were paper-makers, as 
e all the tribes of Asia up to Japan. They made paper 

of the bark of the mortis papyri/era, or the paper mul- 

Cosmopolitan, Jan. 1895, ValoDtini, p. 332. 
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berry. The bark of the young mulberry was soaked in water 
until the tissues of the inner bark were rendered soft ; when 
sufficiently softened, and separated according to quality, the 
fibers were attached by placing together and beating. ** The 
quality of the paper depends upon the .care employed in the 
preparation, and on the frequent affusion of fresh water. By 
applying successive layers to the spots which are bare from 
the defect of fibers, and beating them until they unite, an 
uniform thickness is obtained."* The paper of Java, like that 
of Mexico, was of two qualities, one clear and light, another 
coarse and yellow ; and it was prepared by the priests who 
gained their principal livelihood by it. The Koreans,' Jap- 
anese and Siamese* made paper from the mulberry bark by a 
very similar process to that used by the Javanese and Mexi- 
cans. 

The codices, or Aztec and Mayan records, were printed 
on long narrow strips of maguey paper, and then folded 
screen-like, with a board cover upon each end. ** Paper 
was not rolled up, as was the custom in Egypt and Rome, 
but cut into strips and folded as screens are. Books were 
finished with two nicely prepared boards, as is still done in 
Siam and Burmah."^ **The accessible codices were formed 
of a peculiar paper, made by macerating the leaves of the 
maguey (or century plant) and beating or felting the fibre and 
afterward sizing it with white varnish. Each codex consisted 
of a long sheet folded backward and forward like a screen, 
or like the ordinary Japanese book ; but unlike the oriental 
books both sides of the paper were used, and the sheet was 
not bound save by attaching boards to the outer folds as in 
dissected maps."^ Bancroft, Landa, and other writers 
describe these Central American books in about the same 
language. 

**The books of the Siamese open in one continuous sheet, 
folded fan-like ; the usual length of the page from eight ta 
twelve inches, the breadth three to four."^ The common 
books of Japan were of the same shape ; and the folded book 
with board ends was common from Siam to Japan, and was 
in the same identical shape with the aviatl oi Mexico and 
Mayapan — with only one difference, the Mexicans and May- 
ans wrote on both sides of the paper. The Almanac of Asiaand 
America was at least identical in material and outward forrn- 



(2) History of Java, Raffles, toI. 1, p. 19.'). 

(3) Rop. U. S. Nat. Museum, HoukIi. 1891, p. 440. 
t4) Bowrinjf's Siam, vol. 1, p. 240. 

(5) Cosmopolitan, supra, p. Sit. 
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From the fact that the Mexican and Mayan codices are 
filled with numerals, pictures of the gods, ideographic signs 
of the seasons, days, cardinal points, colors and other fea- 
tures of the ton-al-amatl, **we become certain that in these 
records we have before us time-counts — some sort of ephem- 
erides or almanac. This is true of all the codices, and of 
nine out of ten of the inscriptions."® Landa, the second 
bishop of Yucatan, who passed nearly thirty years among 
the Mayas, and became very familiar with their language 
and literature, gives us some very interesting details con- 
cerning the contents of their books. **The sciences that 
they taught were the reckoning of the years, months and 
days, the feasts and ceremonies, the administration of their 
sacraments, the fatal days and seasons, their methods of 
divineition and prophecies, events about to happen, reme- 
dies for diseases, their ancient history, etc."® 

A belief in witchcraft, divination and astrology, was common 
to China. Japan, Mexico and Central America. The power of 
the diviners — the priests of Mexico and Central America, was so 
deeply impressed upon the native character that every revolt 
against Spanish rule since the conquest has been guided by 
them. Under the name of nagiialists the the priests who prepared 
the almanacs, conducted the sacrifices, and represented the 
earthly and celestial sovereigns, ruled the most cultured nations 
of America. These native shamans were thought by the people 
to represent the gods; to produce rain by incantations and 
prayer; to make a stick look like a serpent, a mat like a centi- 
pede, a stone like a scorpion ; the nagualist could transform him- 
self into a tiger, a dog, or a bird ; he could foretell events by 
reading signs ; could interpret dreams, and bring success in 
hunting, trading, in crops or war. 

From the number and name or the day and hour of the birth, 
the priests of both China and Central America pretended to fore- 
5^st the destiny of the child, and state the power and spiritual 
influence which should govern its career.** From an examina- 
tion of the rules and fixed forecast laid down in the almanac the 
child was named, its good or bad future accurately marked out, 
'fs \'\f^ regulated, and its marriage determined. Francisco Nunez 
oeJa Vega, one of the early Spanish bishops in Central America, 
"^ left an interesting account of the pretensions of the native 
priests, "The Indians of New Spain retain all the errors of 
"^'*" time of heathenism preserved in certain writings in their 
^^ languages, explaining by abbreviated characters and by fig- 
'^^^ painted in a secret cypher the places, provinces and names 

iftl ^^ra<*r o' Mayan Hieroglyphics, Brintou, p. 18. 
:^L ^olacion de las Casas de lucatan, Landa, p. 44. 
^^» Nagualism. Brinton, p. 20. 
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of their early rulers, the animals, stars and elements which they 
worshipped, the ceremonies and sacrifices which they obscr\'ed, 
and the years, months and days by which they predicted the for- 
tunes of children at birth, and assign them that which they call 
t\it naguals, » * * There are certain bad Christians of both 
sexes who do not hesitate to follow the school of the devil, and 
to occupy themselves with evil arts, diviniations, sorceries, con- 
juring, enchantments, fortune telling and other means to fore- 
cast the future. These are those who in all the provinces of 
New Spain are known by the name of NagucUists, They pre- 
tend that the birth of men is regulated by the course and move- 
ments of stars and planets, and by observing the time oi the day 
and the month in which the child is born, they prognosticate its 
<ondition and the events, prosperous or otherwise, of its life; 
and the worst is that these perverse men have written down 
their signs and rules, and thus deceive the erring and ignorant."" 

Doolittle in his pictures of ** Social Life in China," gives the 
rules by which the natives of the Flowery Kingdom determine 
the selection of fortunate days, and prognosticate the events of 
life. The fortune tellers, however, are always circumscribed in 
their art by the almanac which is annually prepared by the 
priests at Pekin. ";The time selected always falls on one of the 
days which in the imperial calendar is marked as lucky. Impor- 
tant business is never commenced on those days which the cal- 
endar marks as unlucky or unpropitious. If the question should 
be raised, Why consult the selector of days at all in regard to a 
fortunate time for the transaction of business, when the imperial 
calendar has already plainly intimated what our fortunate and 
•what our unfortunate days? the answer is. While certain days 
generally fortunate, they are not, of course, fortunate to all per- 
sons alike. These days will prove unlucky to those who are 
born during certain years, and this must be ascertained by appli- 
cation to those who are acquainted with the rules relating to the 
subject. Hence the necessity of places where a bona fide lucky 
day may be determined upon, and hence the universal applica- 
tion of men upon the eve of entering upon important affairs to 
those who are able and willing to help them m their necessity!"^ 

No important event in either China or Central America was 
undertaken in opposition to the voice of the diviner as expressed 
in the imperial calendar, and applied to the individual case by 
the fortune teller or priest. The soil was not broken, the seed 
not sown, the harvest not gathered, the house not built or 
repaired; the hunt not begun; the marriage not entered upon or 
consumated the child not named, nor the dead buried, until the 
almanac was consulted and a propitious day chosen. If the alma- 



(11) ("onstit. Diocosan, Vega : Naffualism, BrintoD, p. 25. 

(12) Social Life in China, Doolittle, Vol II, p. 344. 
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nac marked the day unlucky another was selected; if lucky the 
act was performed or the labor begun. A Chinese wife will 
neither buy nor make her dress on any but a lucky day ; the 
child's exact future, in both China and Central America, was pre- 
destined by the conditions fixed in the calendar upon the hour 
of its birth. The Chinese husband will not purchase land, begin 
a law-suit, go visiting, repair the house, shave, nor go to market 
without first consulting the almanac and finding the day to be 
luckv for it. *' No one ventures to be without an almanac lest 
he be liable to the greatest misfortunes, and run the imminent 
hazard of undertaking important events on blackballed days.*'^^ 

In the notes upon "An almanac adjusted according to the 
chronological calculations of the Ancient Indians of Yucatan, for 
the years of 1841 and 1842, by Don Juan Pio Perez,** the author 
says: "The notes or remarks utz.yuiz, kin^ a lucky day, lob, u 
lob kin, an unlucky day, signify that the Indians had their days 
of good and of ill fortune, like some of the nations of ancient 
Europe; although it is easily perceived that the number of their 
days of ill-fortune is excessive, still they are the same found by 
me in three ancient almanacs which I have examined, and found 
to agree very nearly.'*^* 

That a fair comparison may be made of the character and con- 
tents of the Chinese and Central American almanac, the first 
thirty days of the Perez almanac for 1841 is set opposite a trans- 
lation of the same days of the year in the current Chinese alma- 
nac for 1896. The Chinese translation was made by Mr. Charles 
Kan, a Chinese merchant of Tacoma ; from the Perez almanac 
the Mayan words have been omiited as immaterial, while the 
native chronology has in both cases been left out for the same 
reason. 

THE CONTENTS OF A CHINESE AND MAYAN ALMANAC. 



July. Chinese. 


M.WAN. 


July. 


16. Luck)' day, but not for funeral. 


Good as the boginuiug of Pop. 


16. 


17. GfKxl (lay for cloaniuK house. 


Good for planting. 


17. 


18. Goo<l (lav for l)CKinuiDf( harvoHt. 


An unlucky day. 


18. 


19. (food day for fiBiuDK and ropairing 


Good for plantiug 


19. 


hoUiM}. 






20. Lucky day, not for wedding 


A good day. 


20. 


21 . (»o<Ki day for marriage engagomont 


A good day. 


21. 


22 Unlucky day. 


Good for hunting ; for the settlors. 


22.. 


23. Lucky day, not for funeral or buying 


Good day, without wind. 


23. 


laud. 






24. Lucky day, not for digging well. 


A bad day. 


24. 


25. Unlucky day. 


A good day. 


25. 


26. (to<m1 day for school, not for 


A good day. 


26. 


visiting. 






27. Unlucky day, no loan today. 


A good day. 


27. 



iVX) The Middle Kingdom, Williams, Vol. II, p. 81). 
(14) Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Stephens, p. 448. 
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28. Good for wedding, not for law suit. 

29. Good for marriage engagement, and 

purchasing cattle. 

30. Good day for funeral, not for yisiting. 

31. Unlucky day. 

1 . Good day, not for wedding of funeral. 

2. Gcod day for hair cutting, not buying 

land. 

3. Unlucky day. 

4. Lucky day. 

5. Unlucky day. 

6. Good day for beginning to build house. 

7. Good day for wedding and moving 

house. 

8. Lucky day, but not for funeral. 

9. Unlucky day. 

10. Good day to taking oath of office. 

11. GtKul day to beginning built house. 

12. Lucky day, not for funeral or buying 

land. 

13. Not a good day for wedding. 

14. Lucky day, not for funeral. 

15. Good day for tishiug. 



An unlucky day. 28. 

An unlucky day 29. 

Good day in which are bom writers 30. 

and wise men. 

A good day. 81. 
Good day for the nobles ; the burner 1. 

gives the fire scope. 

A bad day. 2. 

An unlucky day. 3. 

A good day. 4. 

A bad day, as the root of no. 5. 

An unlucky day. 6. 

An unlucky day. 7. 

An unlucky day. 8. 

An unlucky day. 9. 

An unlucky day. 10. 
A bad day, death in the fire foMowing. 11. 

An unlucky day. 12. 

A bad day, sudden deaths. 13. 

An unlucky day, sudden deaths. 14. 

An unfortunate day. IS. 



It will be noticed that the greatest number of unlucky days in 
the lists given is in the Chinese calendar ; for instance, July i6th, 
is noted as ** lucky day, but not for funeral/' the 20th is "lucky 
day, not for wedding," while the 23d and 24th, and other days 
have unlucky features. Out of the thirty days in the Chinese 
list twenty are noted as unlucky for some things, while out of 
the total in the Mayan list but seventeen have evil tendencies. 
Every day in the Chinese and Mayan year had either its good or 
bad quality fixed by the diviner; it was lucky for some things 
and for some persons, and unlucky to others. Besides this good 
or ill character attached to each day, the rules of divinatioHt 
both in China and Mayapan fixed specially the future of th^ 
individual by the hour and day of birth, and by the condition c^^ 
the planets at the time, as well as by other common rules. 

The signs and rules thus written down by the Mayan pri 
were, Dr. Brinton informs us, written in "some sort of ephem^'' 
rides or almanacs." Lists of the days of the year were pr 
pared by the priests of China and Central America ; the feas 
and festival days were fixed ; the good or ill fortune of each d^>^ 
was determined ; and the result was pcinted or painted in hierc:^'' 
glyphics upon folding books. In each region, also, besides th»^ 
matters above enumerated, the almanacs contained informatics^ 
relating to crops, household duties, and medical recipes. Tlmi^ 
information together with an understanding of the scheme of tln^ 
elements, cardinal points, colors, stars, and other natural phenorri' 
ena, enabled the priests of China, Japan, Mexico or Centra* 
Ameiica to perform his full mystic duty as the representative 
of the gods. 
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Besides the divinatory features of the Mayan almanac it also 
contained medical recipes and directions. "A favorite theme 
with the the writers of the ' Books of Chilan Balam' was the cure 
of diseases.*' Bishop Landa explains the " chilanes" as " sor- 
cerers and doctors/' and adds that one of their prominent duties 
was to diagnose diseases and point out their appropriate reme- 
dies."^^ The Mayan word *' balam" means spotted tiger or jag- 
uar. LePlongeon says that this animal was the totem of the 
lords or high priests of Chichen-Itza, and he names the ruler of 
that Mayan city Chaacmol or Balam, meaning spotted tiger or 
leopard. According to these authorities, then, the books of 
Chilan Balam are "The books of the High Priest and Doctors 
of the totem of the Spotted Tiger." Cuculcan, the reputed 
founder of the Mayan calendar, is said to have come from the 
west, and was worshipped, not only as the founder of the cal- 
endar, but as a god of chills and fever, and as one skilled in 
leechcraft."^^ In short, the priests of Central Arucrica were phy- 
sicians as well as moral teachers, and wrote their directions in 
the almanac. The various books of Chilan Balam (almanacs) 
contain four classes of matter: 

1. Astrological and prophetic matter. 

2. Ancient chronology and history. 

3. Medical recipes and directions, and 

4. Later history and Christian teachings.^^ 

The prominent and ancient features, however, were the astro- 
logical, prophetic and medical directions, and it is in these 
respects that it exactly agrees with the Chinese almanac. 

The large Chinese almanac for 1896 consists of about 300 
paf^es of hieroglyphical printing. About 200 pages are filled 
with astrological and divinatory rules and statements, those re- 
lating to fortune-telling and palmistry, while fifty pages or more 
are taken up with medical recipes and directions, about on a par 
with those of Central America. Barring the fourth class, "Later 
hi story and Christian teaching." there is a great similarity in the 
cViaracter of the entire contents of the almanacs of China and 
Central America, — they were on the same plane ot development 
^n this respect. 

The almanac of China is prepared under the eye of the Emperor 
^^ Pekin. It is arranged and the character of the days and of all 
^he matter contained in it determined by the priests in the tem- 
ple. When the priests have finished the arrangement, classification 
^nd character of its contents, it is then printed by the government 
^"d sent out for the guidance of the people. The name of the 
"'Mexican almanac was " tonal-amatl," or "priests book." It was 
^"C priests book in China, Japan. Mexico, and Central America, 

liJ ^*^y^ *>' ^o Americanist, Brintou, p. 272. 
}?j A Primer of Mayan Hierofrlyphicd, firinton, p. .38. 
*') £.H^ay9 of an Americanist, Briuton. 
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and when once printed or painted in the common hieroglyphics, 
and sent out to the people, it represented in both lands the voice 
of the gods through the priests, and was obeyed with a blind and 
unwavering faith. It was a guide in all their affairs of life from 
birth to death. It closely affected the hearts and mmds of all the 
people in both regions. It guided them in health and in sickness^ 
in business and in sport, in government and in religion. It was 
much more to them than a mere "time count" or an ordinary 
almanac. It was their medical guide, their spiritual adviser, the 
cont;roller of their every day actions, — their divine book, their 
Bible. James Wickersham. 

Tacoma, Wash. 



THE ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 

ONTARIO. 

Second Paper. 

After a brief description of the places where relics are found, 
namely, village sites, graves, etc., it will be necessary to describe 
the relics themselves, which may be divided into two classes, as 
follow s : Those from localities showing no traces of contact with 
white men; and those ot the early French, or trader, period. 

The first class must necessarily be composed of implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, made from stone, bone, horn, clay, na- 
tive copper, and shell. The last class embrace many modern 
looking relics, some ot them made to represent European objects 
and faces. 

The celts, axes, adzes, chisels, gouges, slick stones, mullersor 
pestles, embrace all sizes, forms, and material, so well known to 
students of Canadian Archaeology, from granite celts pecked into 
shape, and polished argillite gouges, to rough slabs ot greci^ 
stone and other dioritic rocks worked to an edge. The sizes vary 
from two to fifteen inches in length. None of these, howev^^^ 
are grooved, except two hammer stones. 

Celts. — It is a noticeable fact that the majority ot the celts, <^^ 
** skinners,** found here, in common with those from the distri^^ 
east to the Ottawa River, are of very poor workmanship. It ^^ 
not that their makers were deficient in mechanical genius ^^^ 
perseverance to make them better, for witness the excellent car^^ 
ing and modelling of their pipes, and the neatness of their goug"* 
and chisels, and the fine finish of their banner stones. There mis 
be some reason for it, and the celts seem to have been made 
the " good enough " principle. So, consequently, we see th3^^ 
barring being worked to an edge, very little work is put on tb^ 
body of the implement other than bringing it to a shape desif" 
able. In some cases the " poll *' of the celt is pecked to a shap^ 
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convenient to grasping in the hand, but in the majority of cases 
the natural fracture forms the poll, with only the protuberances 
and angles worked down by rubbing. An exception, however, 
occurs in the shape of an axe of form and material totally foreign 
to this section. It is supposed to be of jade, and is a beautifully 
polished blade of dark green color, approaching black, with one 
corner of the bit, or cutting edge, of a light mottled green. The 
poll has been ground to a blunt edge, which has subsequently 
been destroyed by abrasion. Dimensions, six by four inches, and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick ; the edge is perfect and side angles 
well defined, and sides flat. If this is jade, it is the first example 
on record that has been found in Ontario, and furnishes another, 
proof of the internal traffic existing in North America before the 
advent of Europeans. The Northwest Coast Indians and Alas- 
kans used jade axes and adzes, but the material occurs there as 
drift — Siberia being the nearest country where it is found in situ. 
Wilson, in '* Prehistoric Man," Vol. I, pp. 123-126, informs us 
that the Caribs ot the Lesser Antilles, previous to, and at the 
time of discovery, worked in mottled jade, and made excursions 
to the mainland to obtain it; but he does not say whether it 
there occurs as drift or not. The ancient Mexicans also used 
jade. These rough celts, axes and adzes are very plentiful. The 
adzes are distinguishable by being slightly different in their 
longitudinal section, one flat side, and the other more or less 
convex. They do not occur frequently. 

Chisels are more rare and are better made, the surface being 
worked all over, but rarely polished; material being confined to 
dioritic rock, or greenstone, with a few of slate, and extend in 
size from small ones of two inches in length, to the long cere- 
monial double bitted ones of thirteen inches. The latter ones 
are called "ceremonial," for, generally being made of slate, they 
are too soft for actual use, and their only functions seem to be in 
displays. 

Gouges, as a rule, are finely made of argillaceous materiaL 
They are comparatively rare, though very plentiful to the east 
towards Lake Rideau, where numbers are found on the shore 
near the water. The pattern occuring most frequently is that of 
having the groove, or hollowed part, extending about one-third 
the length of the implement, whilst the poll is worked to a hand 
hold, the body being round or oval in section. Those gouges 
with one end chisel shaped, or combination of celt and gouge, 
occur occasionally, and in those specimens the workmanship is 
excellent. These are always polished exquisitely, and the sides 
are flat and rectangular, giving an oblong cross section. Those 
gouges that have the hollow all the way through to the 
poll are not represented here, though occurring in large numbers 
in eastern Ontario. We do not believe that these gouges were 
used in tapping maple trees for sap, as some of them are very 
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small, and the difficulty would be in striking them in deep enough, 
and the material being slate, they would not stand a forcible blow. 
The uses to which these and the adzes were put to, were un- 
doubtedly the hollowing of canoes from logs, troughs, and 
mortars, the gouges being used in finishing off; fiire, of course, 
being employed as an adjunct. 

Hammer Stones were generally the first available suitable 
pebble, but we have two or three worked ones. One especially 
is cylindrical in form, with flat ends and a slight groove near 
one end ; shows marks of abrasion ; dimensions, four by two and 
one-half inches. 

Rubbing Stones — These are generally small stones or pebbles 
of various shapes, the material predominating being argillite and 
sandstone. These tools are usually of a size suitable to be held 
in the hand, and as the name denotes, were used for rubbing, 
polishing and sharpening implements. A few have grooves in 
them, as if made in the process of rubbing the ends of bone 
splinters to points. 

Slate Knives — Semilunar knives are of rare occurrence ; they 
resemble those described by Abbott in Primitive Industry — ma- 
terial being Huronian and other slate. Those large slate imple- 
ments resembling spear heads, are known here as " womens' 
knives,'* after an Esquimaux term, though this term should 
include semilunar knives as well, for the Esquimaux women use 
that pattern of knife in dressing skins. These womens* knives 
were probably fastened to a short haft in the same manner that 
spear heads were. 

Chipped Arrow and Spear Heads, though not numerous, 
embrace all the various types. The material being usually chert 
or white quartz. These are found along the Huron trail, and 
have not been noticed, so far. from villao^e sites. This jjoes to 
show that game, especially large game, was scarce; or that they 
were hunted with arrows tipped with bone and horn, which 
would speedily decay unless preserved by the alkili acids of the 
ash beds; and, that arrow and spear heads of chipped stone were 
not manufactured to a large extent. It was not on account of 
material that these are lacking, for the village sites abound in 
flakes and nodules of flint, quartz, jasper, and chert, and I have 
observed large masses of chert on our limestone rocks, while 
quartz exists in the granite regions a short distance to the north. 

Other Chipped Instruments. — The awls are the ordinary 
club based variety made of quartz or chert. Scrapers embrace 
the horse-shoe, capshaped, circular, and ovate types. No doubt 
the larger chips and flakes were used for scraping, cutting, and 
sawing purposes. 

Gorgets and Banner Stones. — The square and oval types of 
gorgets occur, one specimen being square with concave sides, 
and the longitudinal section of another being concavo convex. 
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the holes being bored from the convex side above ; material of 
these gorgets is slate, sometimes Huronian. and two or three 
holes is about the average. No butterfly banner stones have 
been found or that class of ornament known as bird and bar 
amulets; though both occur plentifully in western Ontario. 

Mortars are usually found in the vicinity of village sites, and 
are hollowed out ot the tops of large granite or gneiss boulders; 
of course those are stationary, but sometimes smaller ones, suit- 
able for being carried around in canoes, are found made out of 
slabs of the same material, sometimes hollowed on both sides. 
The depressions are shallow, about 2 inches in depth, by lo or 
12 in diameter. The upper stones for these mills are circu- 
lar worked stones, of about 6 inches in diameter and about 2 
inches thick. 

Discs. — Large numbers of stone and pottery discs, and a few 
of shells, are picked up in numbers on the village sites. These 
are of all sizes and in all stages of manufacture, from one-half 
inch to three in diameter, and up to ^ inch thick. The stone 
discs are either limestone or steatite, and the shell ones are of 
fresh water unios. This class of relics, especially the larger ones, 
have been called **chungke stones," used in a game called 
chungke, but the term is not applicable to all cases, for with us 
the majority are perforated and are too small. We may divide 
them in accordance with their supposed uses. The largest 
unperforated ones are chungke stones; the large and thick per- 
forated ones spindle whorls and drill weights; the small perfor- 
ated ones are beads, and the medium and small unperforated ones 
used in gambling games, similar to the game in vogue amongst 
our northwest Indians at the present day, which consists in pass- 
ing a stone or small object from one hand to another, or con- 
cealing it about the person, whilst the opponent guesses where 
it is. Some people consider the smaller discs as buttons. The 
pottery discs were made frum fragments of pottery, as evinced by 
the pattern on them and the curve of the pot, and may be con- 
sidered makeshifts, as they are usually rough with slightly 
ground edges and rarely perforated, as if made in a hurry during 
the progress of some game. Another idea is, that they were 
made by children for some amusement, or in imitation of their 
elders. The shell discs may be unfinished wampum. By exam- 
ining the Reports of the Canadian Institute, and Boyle's Primi- 
tive Man in Ontario, a good idea of these discs will be obtained. 

Stone Tubes as figured by Abbott in Primitive Industry have 
not occurred yet in this section to my knowledge, but do so in 
western Ontario. 

Miscellaneous. — A large number of worked but unfinished 
implements; pieces of graphite, hematite, and steatite, slabs of 
slate and green stone abound on the village sites; these were the 
•• material" of the aboriginal workshop. 
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HoRX Implements arc of comparative rarity and but few occur. 
£>ecr, carhbou, and moose horns being very porous in the core 
absorb moisture and decay rapidly : moreover, mice are very fond 
of gnawing them : this will probably account for their absence. 
Amongst the horn relics recovered we may mention an imple- 
ment resembling a skinner, with a hole for suspension ; a few tal- 
lies; a pipe; some arrow heads, in which the cellular centre has 
been removed, forming a socket for inserting a shaft ; and a 
couple of '* beaks'* or *^ war hawks** for inserting into club heads. 
The latter are split oflT the butt of the horn, and are curved like 
a bird's beak, with a sharp point ; dimensions about six inches 
long, one and one-half wide, by less than an inch thick. 

The Bcxe Articles consist of awls; needles, eyed and eye- 
less : harpoons ; arrowheads , tallies, and pottery markers ; the 
latter being made by sawing off one end of a bird's hollow bone 
to leave the impression of a rin^, and pointmg the other end to 
make strokes. In bone ornaments we have polished sections of 
small hollow bones for beads, and metacarpal bones of animals, 
with the fronts and backs cut out, for bangles. One metacarpal 
bone has the larger end cut off and perforated eight times around 
the edge, with a longitudinal perforation down the centre from 
the smaller end to the hollowed part. Small perforated bones 
from fishes' heads are found. These are locally known as *' In- 
dian money/* but their real use, in conjunction with perforated 
tusks of bears and wolves, which are associated with them, may 
be as necklaces, or attached to the dress as a bangle, after the 
fashion of the Esquimaux. Several of the bears' tusks are 
ground to a scraping edge, used by laying flat on the ground 
part and shoving from you. 

Shell Implements are confined to the aforesaid discs, and 
scrapers. A peculiarity noticed about some of the scrapers is 
that they have evidently been used by left handed persons. 
Fresh water unio shells and salt water helices perforated lor sus- 
pension are found in all the village sites. Sometimes one picks 
up large river mussels ground all over to a smooth surface, with 
the edges worked down, as if used as spoons. The presence of 
helices (S. Helix) or dog whelks show intertribal barter with 
nations living nearer to the coast. Carver, in his travels, 1793- 
•96, remarks on the prevalence of small sea shells among the 
interior tribes, who used them as ornaments and valued them for 
their scarcity. There are three varieties of the unio native to 
this section of Ontario — northern centre, viz., U. Oblongus, U. 
Complinatus, and U. Margerstifera. The river unios are larger 
and thicker than the lake unios. No wampum has been discov- 
ered in this section yet, to my knowledge. 

All these worked shells, as well as the bone and horn articles, 
ind the discs come from village sites. 
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MIGRATIONS OF THE LENNI LENAPE OR 

DELAWARES. 

IV. 

The relation, geographically, of the Iroquoian family to the 
Algonquins may, it is presumed, be taken as an indication that 
the former preceded the latter in the possession of the eastern 
territory, whether we adopt the one theory or the other, in refer- 
ence to the general course of migration. Dr. Daniel Wilson in 
his paper on "The Huron-Iroquois of Canada" (Royal Society 
of Canada, 1884,) takes this view in regard to the comparative 
ages of these two groups in this region. As a stream meeting 
an obstruction it cannot overwhelm, divides and circles about it, 
so it would seem that the Algonquian tide, finding the firmly 
planted Iroquois an obstruction it could not sweep away, flowed 
around theni, filling the unoccupied spaces. What was the general 
course of this Algonquian tide? As there are few, if any, 
scholars of the present day who claim that this course was north- 
ward, in prehistoric times, except along the limited space of the 
New England coast, we may dismiss this view from consideration. 

Mr. Gallatin, who studied the languages of this family with 
special care, expresses the opinion in his ''Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes," that the northern Algonquins were probably the original 
stock of the family. In this northern division he includes the 
tribes dwelling north of the great lakes. 

One of the oldest and most important traditions of this family 
is that of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, recorded by 
Heckewelder, but given more fully in the well known " Bark 
Record" or Walum Olum.* This begins with a creation myth, 
then gives an account of their wanderings, the passage over 
some important stream or water way, their war with the Talega 
(Cherokees), in which they were aided by the Talamantans 
(Hurons), and their final settlement on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, from which they obtained their modern name. It is now 
generally admitted that the Nemassipi ("Fish River" or Mes- 
susipu), of the tradition could not have been the Mississippi, as 
Heckewelder supposed, but the St. Lawrence in some part of its 
course, most probably in one of the links connecting the lakes, 
as, for example, Detroit River. The correctness of this opinion 
cannot be better shown than in Dr. Hale*s words, which we quote 
as follows: 

*This record, which has recently been published by Dr. D. O. Brinton, as Vol. V of 
^^Aborifinal American Literature/* contains in one column the original Indian s:rnibol8, 
in anotner the si^ification in the Lenape or Delaware language, and in a third the 
English translation. 
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*' The country from which the Lenape migrated was Shinaki, 
the Mand of fir trees/ not in the west, but in the far north,- -evi- 
dently the woody region north of Lake Superior. The people 
who joined them in the war against the Allighewi (or Tallegwi, 
as they are called in this record), were the Talamatan, a name 
meaning 'not of themselves,' whom Mr. Squier identifies with 
the Hurons, and no doubt correctly, if we understand by this 
name the Huron-Iroquois people, as they existed before their 
separation. The river which they crossed was the Messusipu, 
the * Great River/ beyond which the Tallegwi were founds 
' ' possessing the east.' That this river was not our Mississippi 
is evident from the fact that the works of the Mound-builders 
extended far to the westward of the latter river, and would have 
been encountered by the invading nations, if they had approached 
it from the west, long before they arrived at its banks. The 
•* Great River" was apparently the upper St. Lawrence, and most 
probably that portion of it which flows from Lake Huron to 
Lake Erie, and which is commonly known as the Detroit River. 
Near this river, according to Heckewelder, at a point west of 
Lake St. Clair, and also at another place just south of Lake Erie, 
some desperate conflicts took place. Hundreds of the slain Tal- 
legwi, as he was told, were buried under mounds in that vicinity. 
This precisely accords with Cusick's statement that the people of 
the great southern empire had * almost penetrated to Lake Erie^ 
at the time when the war began. Of course, in coming to the 
Detroit River from the region north of Lake Superior, the Al- 
gonquins would be advancing from the west to the east. It is 
quite conceivable that, after many generations and wanderings^ 
they may themselves have forgotten which was the true Messusipu 
or 'Great River/ of their traditionary tales." — Am. Antig, V, iiy. 

It will be seen from this that Dr. Hale places the starting point 
in "the far north — the woody region north of Lake Superior;" 
an opinion with which we can justly agree. His further remark 
that *'in coming to the Detroit River from the region north of 
Lake Superior the Algonquins would be advancing from west to 
east," is noticeable, considering his theory heretofore mentioned. 
Dr. Brinton passes to the far east in his interpretation of this 
tradition. "Were I/' he remarks, "to reconstruct the ancient 
history from the Walum Olum, as I understand it, the result 
would read as follows : At some remote period their ancestors 
dwelt far to the northeast, on tidewater, probably at Labrador. 
They proceeded south and west, till they reached a broad water 
full of Islands and abounding in fish, perhaps the St. Lawrence 
about the Thousand Isles. They crossed and dwelt for some 
generations in the pine and hemlock regions of New York, fight- 
ing more or less with the Snake people and Talega, agricultural 
nations living in stationery villages to the southwest of them, in 
the area of Ohio and Indiana/' etc. 
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The rigorous climate of their original home, and its geograph- 
ical position, are clearly set forth in the following verses : 

*'It freezes where they abode, it snows where they abode, it storms where 

they abode, it is cold where they abode. 
At this northern place they speak favorably of mild, cool (lands) with mary 

deer and buffaloes. 
In that ancient country, in that northern country, in that turtle country, 

the best of the Lenape were the Turtle men." 

The direction in which they started and traveled is also clearly 
stated. 

"To the Snake land, to the east they went forth, going away, constantly 
grieving." 

It IS difficult to understand how this course would take them 
from Librador to the Thousand Islands. It is true it is said: 

"The fathers of the Bald Eaele and the White Wolf remain along the sea, 

rich in fish and muscels. 
Floating up the streams in their canoes, our fathers were rich, they were in 

the light when they were at those islands." 

This, however, would apply with far greater consistency to 

Hudson Bay, or even lake Winnepeg than the ocean coast, as in 

following the rivers south, or southeast, they would be moving 

Up stream. Moreover, it is twice expressly stated that Snake 

Island was "to the east." 

In attempting to explain the tradition we should follow it as 
closely as possible consistent with other data. The references 
to the sea in the traditions of Algonquins, Siouans and Iroquo- 
i^nSy have been too hastily assumed to refer to the ocean, and it 
is easily understood how later versions of these traditions, given 
h^y Indians, would make the references apply to the ocean The 
'Vvhole tenor of the Bark Record indicates a movement southeast- 
^vvard, and is at variance throug:hout with the idea that they came 
fVom the coast of Labrador or from the Atlantic shore at any 
|:^oint. If we will bear in mind the fact that if they started from the 
shores of Hudson's Bay, this great water would be to them the 
'• sea," the great water," until they came into the vicinity of the 
true ocean, the difficulty of explaining the references to the sea 
"Vvill vanish. Add to this the generally accepted tradition of the 
I ndians of New England as given by Roger Williams, that they 
crame from the southwest, and we would, according to the theory 
x^hich brings them from Labrador, carry them completely around 
a. circle. 

Having turned their course toward the Snake Land, Snake 
Xsland, it seems that, on their way. they crossed on the ice dur- 
ing the winter some broad water, which from the language does 
i:\ot appear to have been a river, to which they applied the name 



"• sea." 



" Over the water, the frozen sea, 
They went to enjoy it. [Snake Island.] 
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» 

Od the wonderful, slippery water, 
On the stone-hard water they all went. 
On the great sea, the musjel-bearing sea." 

There are reasons for believing this refers to a winter of 
unusual severity as the Shawnee tradition mentioned hereafter 
claims that the water was rendered solid by the power of their 
magicians. 

Having passed this water they come to the " land of the spruce 
pines." What water is here alluded to is of course a question 
difficult to decide satisfactorily. However, I am inclined to the 
opinion that it was somewhere about Lake Huron, and that 
Snake Island was in the same locality. The events and move- 
ments which follow appear to be explained more consistently 
with the geography, by supposing that a crossing into the north- 
ern end of the lower Michigan peninsula is here alluded to, than 
by assuming this crossing to have been farther east. They had 
not yet advanced as far south, or east, as the country of the Tal- 
cga, and hence must have been north and west of Lake Erie. 

They come now to the " land of the spruce pines," — northern 
part of Michigan* — where they dwelt for an indefinite period. 
Here they fought with the Akawini, '* Snake people" or Snake 
tribe; a weak people who hid themselves in " the swampy vales," 
which are by no means uncommon in northern Michigan. Again 
they decide to move on. 

'* Snow Bird was Chief ; he spoke of the south. 

That our fathers should possess it by scattering abroad. 

Snow Bird went south, White Beaver went east." 

This evidently indicates a separation of the tribes, some mov- 
ing in one direction and some in another, the courses being 
southward and eastward. The figure (IV, 12 of the Record) 
shows very plainly that this division was at the *Mand of pines." 
Their location at this time appears to be indicated by the follow- 
ing statement: 

** The Snake land was at the south ; the great Spruce-Pine land was toward 

the shore ; 
To the east was the Fish land, towards the lakes was the Buffalo land." 

This seems to apply very well to central Michigan. The Snake 
land was southward in Indiana or Ohio; the Spruce-pine land 
was that which they had just abandoned in the northern part of 
the .peninsula; assuming Detroit river to be the Nemesipi (Fish- 
river), we can readily locate the " Fish-land; " the " Buffalo land," 
which was " toward the lakes," is descriptive of the prairie region 
ol northern Illinois and northwestern Indiana around the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan. 

Snake land was reached, and, after " much warfare south and 

*Michgian as used herein refers to the lower peninsula unless otherwise explained. 
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east," full possession was obtained. Here they remained during 
the reigns of ten chiefs, probably not less than one hundied nor 
more than two hundred years. Here they first learned the use 
of maize. 

" Shiver- with-cold was Chief, who went south to the corn land. 
After him Corn-Breaker was Chief, who brought about the planting of 
corn." 

This implies of course, that immediately south of them were 
people who cultivated corn, possibly the Talega, with whom 
they afterward warred, but more likely some other tribe. 

At this point in the narrative there are some puzzling state- 
ments difficult to reconcile with each other and with the general 
trend of the story. 

"After him the Salt-man was Chief ; after him the Little-One was Chief. 
There was no rain and no corn, so they move further seaward. 
At the place of caves, in the buffalo land, they at last had food, on a pleas- 
ant plain." 

The mention of "Salt-man," " seaward," and " place of caves 
in the buffalo land — on a pleasant plain," — in such close connec- 
tion, lead to the supposition that they relate to the same period 
in the migration. It is possible, however, that reference is made 
to incidents in the history of the different tribes of this family 
group, which appear at this period of the narrative to have spread 
themselves over northern Indiana, the eastern portion of Illinois 
and northwestern border of Ohio, a portion lingering in southern 
Michigan. As it is legitimate to infer that the Shawnees formed 
the chief off-shoot going south, it is not straining a point to sup- 
pose that the salt springs on Saline river, m southeastern Illinois- 
had been discovered. On the other hand, the figure of the "caves 
in the buffalo land" (IV. 29) bear a remarkably close resem- 
blance to tents or wigwams. It is noticeable in this connection 
that in a preceding verse (III, i) it is said that **the Lenape of 
the turtle, [turtle clan] were close together, in hollow houses^Xvi- 
Jng- together [or in a town] there. 

The translator, in the vocabulary under the original word 
'^^/iwikgun, gives the following, ** Cane house ; walak, hole ; 
'^^/ken, he is digging a hole." The word signifying ** a cave" 
(tt/«'y(?A) api ears to be derived from the same root. According 
^o Father Zenobius, who accompanied La Salle in his first expe- 
dition through Illinois, the Indians in the northern part of what 
^s now this State "made their cabins of mats of flat rushes, sewed 
together double." Hennepin speaks of the same kind of cover- 
\^Sr to their cabins, which he says is so well sewed as to be 
impervious to wind, rain and snow. He says they make their 
cabins in the form of a tent. These facts taken together, and 
the symbol referred to, lead to the belief that the word " caves" 
»n this passage of the Record signifies cabins, or wigwams. 



\ 
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That they were still west of the Talega is evident from what 
follows; hence the statement that they moved " farther seaward" 
or "eastward, being far from the sea," which is the real mean- 
ing, is consistent. 

" They settled again on Yellow River, and had much com on stoneleis 
ground." 

It is evident that theyj or the main body to whom the tradi- 
tion especially relates was now moving eastward from the west- 
ern limits of their route, and was passing over some of the points 
touched on the westward march. If Dr. Brinton be correct in 
his supposition that this river is a small stream in northwestern 
Indiana, a tributary of the Kankakee, there is perfect agreement 
with the route of the migration so far as we have traced it. His 
note on the passage is as follows: " Wisawana, the Yellow 
River. There is a small river so called in the state of Indiana, 
a branch of the Kankakee, called on Hough's' Map of the Indian 
Names of Indiana/ We-tho-gan^di corruption ofwisawana. When 
the Minsi made their first migration west, about 1690, they 
directed their course to this spot, where they were found by 
Charlevoix in 1721." 

The cause ot this eastward movement appears to be explained 
by the following verses : 

'' White-Fowl was chief ; again there was war north and south. 

The Always-Ready- One was chief ; be fought against the Snakes. 

The Stronff-Grood-One was chief ; he fought against the northerners. 

The Lean-One was chief ; he fought against tne Tawa people. 

The Opossum-like was chief ; he fought in sadness. 

And said, ' They are many ; let us go together to the east to the sunrise.* 

They separated at Fish Kiver ; the lazy ones remained there. 

Cabin-Man was chief ; the Talle^wi possessed the east. 

JStrong Friend was chief ; he desired the eastern land. 

They were pressed by foes on both northern and southern 
flank ; their old enemies, the Snakes, again warred upon them. 
The figures indicate that the ** northerners" and *' Tawa people" 
imentioned were on the west, now the rear, of the Lenape. As 
we have seen above, on leaving the land of the spruce pines, (IV, 
12), " Snow Bird went south," and with him probably much the 
larger body, irom whom the Shawnees split off and remained io 
the southwest when the others retraced their steps toward the 
east. •* White Beaver went east," leading the smaller body and 
probably stopping along the west bank of the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair. It was toward these, the western band novir 
moved, having determined to proceed toward the east, south of 
the lakes. Some of the eastern band refused to join them, ancJ 
^'they separated at Fish River, the lazy ones" remaining thcrcr 
where they had probably found food abundant. 

Scarcely had the march toward the east begun before th^ 
Talega were encountered. 
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'**Some passed on east^ the Talega ruler kiUed some of them, 
All say in unison, ' war, war-.' 

The Talamantan, friends frem the north come, and all ao together. 
Sharp-One was chiefs ho was the pipe-bearer beyond the river." 

It appears from the language and the figure (IV, 52,) that there 
was a rubicon here, a river which the Talega (Cherokees) con- 
sidered a boundary of their territory, whether the Maumee or 
some other stream farther east or bouth, can be decided by con- 
jecture only, nor is it important in the present investigation. 

This contest with the Talega (Cherokees and Mound-builders 
of Ohio,) though doubtless long and sanguinary, is told in a few 
brief lines. 

"'They rejoiced greatly that they should fight and slay the Talega towns. 

The Stirrer was chief.; the Talega towns were too stroog. 

The Fire-Builder was chiefs they all gave to him many towns. 

The Breaker-in-Pieces was chief ; all the Talega go south. 

£e-Has -Pleasure was chief •; all the people rejoice. 

They stay south of the lakes-; the Talamatan friends north of the lakes." 

Their confidence in their ability to overcome the Talega ap- 
pears to have been, at first, a little disappointed, as the towns, 
for a time resisted their attacks directed by Pimokhasuwi (Stirrer.) 
The next chief, however, if we may judge by his name, as trans- 
lated by Dr. Brinton — Tenchekentit (Fire Builder) — used the 
torch as a more eflTective weapon. (Dr. Hale translates it "Open- , 
Path.") If we are justified in supposing that the square, circular 
and other ancient works of Ohio indicate these towns, this would 
imply that the walls were surmounted by stockades or wood- 
work of some kind. Be this as it may, the Lenape appear to 
have been successful, and the Talega were driven south, finding . 
at last a permanent resting place m the mountains of western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee. The Lenape remain 
south of the lakes and the Talamantans return to their country 
on the north side. The figure (IV, 61,) appears to refer to a 
single lake, presumably Lake Erie, and indicates that the Lenape 
occupied or controlled the entire country south, from end to end. 
At least the Talamantan symbol stands above (north of) the mid- 
<llc of the lake, atid Lenape symbols below (south of) each end. 
The friendship which had existed between the<?e two nations 
was not of long duration. 

""When Long-and-Mild was chief; those who were not his friends conspired. 
Trathful-Man was chief ; the Talamatans made war. 
-JoBt-aad-True was chief ; the Talamatans trembled." (Hurons.) 

That the Talamatans were the aggressors is apparent from the 
^gures, as the symbol (IV, 62,) shows that they are referred to 
4s those who conspired. As the remainder of the tradition is 
Weil known, and has received substantially the same interpreta- 
tion from authors who have discussed the subject, it is unneces- 
^ry for us to follow it further at this time. Moreover wc. connect 
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If the inteq>retation which we 
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hi.* r f's^ :■: tr.5 —.^Tsuc- -i^-oi bs substantially correct, our 
:o*r: - nirriii^ •; * iii? been accomplished; it proves that 
tb* g^:=rsri^ zc-^^isy ^^izvtrzie^z ^ the Algonquins found south 
:f tji* ^irf irf ii5C :•:* tbi Mif^issroD: was south and east, and 
it.iz tbt 5Cirr.r^ rn.it wss sr^e^here north of Lake Superior. 
\V-rLrrr i.:*^ —-i s.-tbtm saore of Hudson's Bay, or around 
hakt W.z^ZKTg :r ;±fer -Lrth western lake, is immaterial to the 

.r 5 =:r±irz *.:c:i*:r.- irru'.i therefore appear to have been the 
cr.^ni. "r:—-* :: tw: o: the great families found inhabiting the 
Atlm: c f.-cti:'!: at the t:j:e :t was first \nsited by Europeans. 
Th«r* =re it-^r data T*h:ch tend to strengthen this conclusion, 
f:r txiT.z i. Dr. F V. Hivder. "Contrib. to Ethnog. and philol. 
c: tht Ir. i.ir.s of M:s5:.:rl Valle>\" obtained satis&ctory cvi- 
dtncr :hi: the B.ackrret. an Algonquian tribe living about the 
headwaters :: M:ss:ur: river, had migrated thither from the 
region of the Saskatchewan. 

" The trai:t:-.-»n$ or the northern Algonquians do not. accord- 
ing to the r.ative historians. Peter Jones and George Copway, 
trace their origin farther back than to a comparatively late 
period, when their ancestors possessed the country which they 
still hold, north o\ lakes Huron and Superior." (Dr. H. Hale, 
Am. An:iq . Vol. V . 

As w;il be observ-d by the reader familiar with the subject, 
we have passtd over some impK>rtant items of the legend without 
any attempt to explain them. The cosmogony and other por- 
tions, which seeni to have no direct bearing upon the point at 
issue, have of course been omitted ; there are, however, some 
other items, a proper explanation of which would throw some 
light upon the subject. For example, if we could fix the local- 
ity of Snake Islands; determine positively who the Snake peo- 
ple, the Tawa. and Stone people were, we would gain thereby 
some additional landmarks. 

" Snake" appears to be used with different applications. When 
applied to the northern people, the "Snakes," and to *• Snak^ 
Island," which was near the place where the Lenape crossed t<^ 
the south side of the lakes, it is possible the Tawas and thci^ 
place of residence are referred to. This suggestion is based upo^ 
the fact that the Tawa people are represented in V. i6 by a se^ 
pent ; and that the termination ako of the name Towakon (Tc^ 
waka) sicjnifies ** snake." Dr. Brinton says it refers to the Ott^- 
was, called by the Delawares "Taway." The ancient dwelling 
place of this tribe was in all probability about Lake Huron, o^ - 
on Manitouline Island. It is stated in the Jesuit Relation fo ^ 
\(}()7, *' The ancient dwelling place of the Ottawas was a portion 
of Lake Huron, from which they were driven by the fear of th^ 
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[roquois, carrying with them the love of their native country." 
Perrot says that this island was called *' L'tsle des Outaouas" 
vhich the commentator affirms was the primitive residence of 
his people. Shea, in a note to Charlevoix, ** History New 
France," says: "The Ottawas. a small tribe allied to the Outch- 
poues, or Ojibways, always resided west of the Hurons. They 
ire first called Andatahouat (Sagard) ; Ondatauauat (Bressani) ; 
!>ndataouatouat (Relation 1654) — a Huron term, perhaps from 
mdata, wood, and equivalent to Gens des Bois. Du Creux, in 
lis map, places them on Manitouline Island, as do Champlain, 
iressani and the Relation, 1671." The idea that their pri- 
nary home was on Ottawa river is successfully combatted by 
>hea. There is nothing unreasonable in supposing that the 
Dttawas had preceded the Lenape, and with the Chippewas had 
aken up their abode on the shores and islands of Lake Huron. 
This will serve to explain how the Lenape became aware of the 
rxistence of Snake Island. This supposition of course implies 
inmity between the two tribes. There seem to be hints of dis- 
sension in the mythological portion of the legend. 

If the explanation given be snbstantially correct, the general 
ines of migration of the other members of the stock from this 
lorthern hive to their historic seats can readily be surmised. 
However, as the movements of some of these are important we 
i¥ill refer to them. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE DAY SIGNS IN THE PAL- 

ENQUEN INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Lewis Winters Gunckel. 

In a former article in this magazine we described the 
occurrences and variations of the numeral prefixes and super- 
fixes, which occur so frequently in the katunes or cartouches 
^/ the mural inscriptions of the Mayas. A close examina- 
tion of these graven texts will show that the numerals are 
generally affixed to the signs or glyphs for the various days 
^^the Maya calendar. As Prof. Valentini justly says: ** The 
^unierals are their conspicuous monitors, and the symbols 
affixed to them invite to the certain belief that we stand 
^ ^he presence of a day's date."* This indefatigable stu- 
^^t: has expressed his opinion in his valuable researches, 
^^^ the written symbols are plainly nothing else than tach- 
S'"a.phs, which show on their faces, the traces of abbreviated. 



^l* ** Analjeis of the Pictorial Texts Inscribed on Two Palon<iue Tablo.te," by PbUlip 
"** ^alentmi, pub. by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., 1895, Part 
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degenerated images,' which suggest the pre-cxistence of 
a prototype ; and that these prototypes can be detected in 
the sculptures and that they then represent the image of a 
distinct object, which can be demonstrated to be of some 
ritual nature. He further clairr>s that the m-ethod of record- 
ing both on paper and stone was not alphabetic, syllabic or 
intermixed but object and picture writing. How unfortu- 
nate it is that the students of this subject differ so radically 
on such a primary, important point. Dr. Seler,* Dr. 
Forstemann,* and Dr. Schellhas' hold that the Mayan 
hieroglyphs are mainly or wholly ideographic ; while the 
Abbe Brasseur,* de Charencey,*^ de Rosny^,' Plrof. Cyrus 
Thomas,^ Dr. Le Plongeon,* Dr. Cresson' and others, con- 
sider them to a great extent phon-etic. An intermediate 
position has been upheld by Dr. Brinton*^ who believes that 
while they are chiefly ideographic, they are also occasioir- 
ally phonetic, in the same manner as in the Aztec picture 
writings. 

Bishop Landa's signs for the twenty days which occur so 
frequently in the ancient Mayas Codices are supposed by 
many students to have been reproduced in /ac simile on the 
graven texts of the mural inscriptions, and many writers 
have pointed out certain resemblances of the day signs in 
the codices to those on the sculptures, such as Imix, Chucn^ 
Ezanaby etc. Prof. Valentini has pursued this investigation 
further than any predecessor, and the results obtained are of 
inestimable value to the student. We fully believe that 
every additional point of evidence in this abstruse and com- 
plicated study will be of value to the future investigator; 
and there is little doubt, but that the ultimate results of 
untiring and long continued analysis of these glyph forms, 
will culminate in a broader and more comprehensive under- 
standing of these hitherto mysterious hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Many students are of the opinion that the signs for 

■ M I I . r I I . i^^i I ■ ■ ■ . —^^^^^^ 

m Ibid. p. 5, 



The articleH of Dr. Soler and also of Dr. Schellhas can be found in the variotii 
nnnibers of the Berlin Zeithchrift fur Ethnolooie 1886-1896. 

(2) Dr. Forstemann ZuR Entzifferuno der Maya hand-Schriften, Part«I, ILDI 
and IV. 

f3) Same as in note t. 

(4) Abbe Brasseur in Introduction to the Codox Tromio, published by the French got- 
emment, 1869. 

j.")) De Charencey, in his RECHERrHEs SUR de (^odex TIioano. Paris, 1876 

(6) Loon de Rosney his in £.hrai sur le Dechiffrement de L^ecritttre Hieratx^vs 
DE i/AMERiguE Centrals, folio, Paris. 1876. 

(7) Prof. Cyrus Thomas in his article in the American Anthropologist for July, 18B8 
Washinffton, D. C. ; also Am. Ant^'n. 

(8) Dr. Lo Plongeons' "Alphabet" may be found iYi the supplement to the Scientific 
American. N. Y., January, 1895, and in his "Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and 
Quiches.*" 

(9) Dr. Cresson's article is in "Science," X. Y., Ausr. 19. 1892. 

(10) D. G. Brinton, " Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,*" pub. by^the Unir. of Ptdnnft. 
1896, p. 13. 
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the days are oftentimes to be looked upon as rebuses, and 
that they do not tell us the name given the day. When 
used in this way they believe that they are merely the pict- 
ure of some familiar visible object, whose name is somewhat 
similar to the name of the day, and which recalls it to the 
mind. Therefore it is essential to discriminate between 
those used in their calendar significance, and those used as 
rebuses. The glyphs of the various days occur quite fre- 
quently on the tablets, monuments and mural inscriptions ; 
so often in fact, as to make one infer that they must be chro- 
nological or calendar records of some kind. Some day signs 
occur many times in each inscription, while others are found 
very seldom, and in an abbreviated or changed form. They 
are almost always. accompanied by numeral prefixes, com- 
posed of bars and dots at the left side of each glyph. Some 
also have numeral superfixes, and others have both forms of 
numerals attached to the same glyphs ; or in other words, 
have a double set of numerals, as with Chuen and sometimes 
Ahau. 

It has been the subject of much discussion as to the exact 
meaning of these double sets of numerals, and the proper in- . 
terpretation of them, is yet to be demonstrated. Prof. 
Thomas was of the opinion, that, when the character or sym- 
bol of a day has numeral prefixes at the side only, that these 
denote the number of the day, as they never exceed thirteen. 
The numerals on the top of the characters in the mural in- 
scriptions, he believed corresponded with the red numerals 
in the manuscript. Where the character is the symbol of a 
day, and has numerals, both at the side and also on top ; 
those at the side he considered as referring to the number of 
the month, as they never exceed eighteen. ^ 

Prof. Valentini explains the numeral superfixes on the car- 
touches, as copal balls of various ingredients ; and tablets 
(**tablillas") perscribed by the ancient priests, which were in- 
tended to be cast into the brazier, as described by Landa on 
pages 148 and 250. One fact is certain, that the same style 
of ornamentation by loops on each side of the numeral one, 
two, six, or eleven, is found, with a few exceptions, both in 
the prefixes and superfixes on the graven texts. Therefore^ 
if the same rules for general arrangement of ornamentation 
of the bars and dots, is used for the superfixes, does it not 
follow that there is in consequence, a certain relationship and 
affinity to those used as prefixes ; and if the latter are numeral 
signs, the former also must have some numeral significance? 

(1) **A Study of the Manuscript Troano," by Gyrus Thomas, Washington, D. C, 1882» 
pp. 20e-3. 
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Most of these researches have been confined to the Palenque 
Tablet of the Cross, but we propose to continue them 
through a wider field, taking for the present, the five Palen- 
quean tablets. For convenience in collecting the glyphs, we 
will use the method adopted by Chas. Rau, and afterward 
used by Prof. Valentini, for locating the characters in each 
tablet. For instance in Tablet I,* we have the central picture, 
containing the sacred tree of life, which is surrounded by 
figures, cartouches, and decorative forms ; and on each side, 
the lateral tablets, which are each divided into six vertical 
columns, and these columns into seventeen transversal rows, 
forming a regular series of cartouches, with the exception oi 
the initial glyph which occupies the space of four of the regular 
size, and the row of double characters immediately^ under- 
neath it. Suppose we letter and number each tablet, lettering 
the ti)p of each column of glyphs, beginning at upper left- 
hand corner, A, B, C, etc.; and then numbering down the 
transversal rows at the left side, starting at the upper left- 
hand corner, with i, 2, 3, and so on, to 17, for each row of 
glyphs. Hence the glyph C 3 would be the third character 
down the C column; and the glyph F 5 the fifth character 
down the 1^^ column. This same method I have used in study- 
ing all the mural inscriptions, and when referring to a glyph 
such as D 4, Tablet I, I would mean the fourth character 
down the D column on the * Tablet of the Cross*' at Palenque. 
F*or convenience and to save time, I have numbered the 
various Palenquean mural inscriptions as follows: 

Tablet I— The Palenque -Tablet of the Cross."* 

Tablet II— The -Tablet of the Inner Wall of Casa." No- 
3 frontispiece to V^ol. II, in John L. Stephen's -Incidents <:^^ 
Travel in Central America," etc. N. Y. 1855. 

Tablet 11 1- -Outer Corridor of No. I, Casas de Piedr 
Palencjuc. Right hand side Tablet No. Ill, facing page 34 
Vol. II, Stephen's -Incidents," etc. 

Tablet IV — Tablet on Inner Wall of Casas No. I. Vol. 
Stephen's -Incidents," etc., facing page 345. 

Tablet V — Outer Corridor of No. i, Casas de Piedr 
Palenque. Left hand side No. II, facing page 342, Vol. 
Stephen's -Incidents," etc.f 




I 




(*) For plat»'« sliowiiij? t.lu» whole inscription, including the two tablets, ono on e*' 




Tablets HI, IV and V in following? Nos. The reader will lx» ciirioud to know whether **i' 
heads or faces of the h:o<1s or any synilM>lsof the elements or tho i>oint8 of the comp*" 
can be found in the glyphs on the tablets, outside of tho central pictoffraphs.— Ed. 
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t'or the purpose of showing the resemblance and affinities 
the written symbols in the Mayan codices to those figured 
^ the sculptured inscriptions, I h^ve prepared two diagrams 
ee Plate I and II) in which are placed some two or three 
rms from the codices, followed by a few examples of each 
>rresponding day sign taken from the graven texts. 
I. The sign for Kan can be readily distinguished in the 
aven texts, although it does not occur with great frequency. 

Xt is found four times in Tablet I, in T 8, U 17, X 10, and T 2; once in 
>let II, in E 1; three times in Tablet III, in Q 3. D 8, and B 7; once in 
»iet IV, in A 7; and twice in Tablet V, in E 11, and G 4; with a total num- 
of occurrences in the five tablets of eleven times. It is almost invariably 
»ropanied by numerals as prefixes, but in none of the day signs except 
c fi and sometimes AhaUj do we find the numeral superfixes. 

^lie following diversified interpretations are given for the 
1 Kan. Dr. Seler thinks that it represents an eye; Dr. 
1 Ihas a grain of maize; and Brasseur a tooth. Prof. Cyrus 
>rnas believed that it was used not only to denote bread, 
'^z/las,) but that in the pictorial portion of the codices, it 
^ also frequently given to represent corn, (maize.) ^ Prof, 
^ntini says that the word Kan in Mayan, has among other 
inings *'that o{ yclloiu and under given circumstances, that 
he yellow ripened maize. It is only in this condition that 

Icernel represented in the picture, is available for prepar- 

the tortilla. The part stands for the whole. The kernel 
t:s top shows heart and rim with which it is fastened in 

crob; the furrows or folds, as signs of the hardening of the 
riel, are indicated by the downward running strokes."* 

Berendt identified it as as a polished stone, shell pendant 
^ead; and Dr. Brinton accepts this interpretation, holding 
t it was their circulating medium, and stands for money, 
^ all that the word conveys — food, prosperity, abundance; 
^ that the dot, or eye, in the upper portion, is the perfora- 
"^ by which it was strung on a cord.* 

In Plate I, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, are taken from the Codices ; Fig. 4 is found 
- 8, Tablet I: Fie 5, in U 17, Tablet I ; Fig. 6, in X 10, Tablet I ; and 
• '7 is found in Tablet III, in D, 8. These are all remarkable resem- 
^C5«8, and are depicted in the inscriptions with much regularity and 
^*=^«ss. 

'- Chiccan. This sign does not occur often in the mural 
^i"iptions, but wherever it is found it contains the wavy 
^s for the interior designs. We find none in Tablet I ; 

^ *^* A Study of the Manuscript Troana," by (Vrus Thomas, Wasbin^^n, D. C, 1882, p. 

] Y Analysis of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on Two Palonqne Tablets," by Philip J. 
.^Jentini, publisbod by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., 1895, 

*J A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyghics,'' by D. G. Brinton, published by the University 
*^«>tjngjrivania, 1896, p. 110. 
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one in Tablet II, in K 3 ; three in Tablet III, in F ii ; T 
10; and T 12 ; once in Tablet IV, in E 9 ; and twice in 
Tablet V, in K 9 and K 12, making a total for the five 
Palenque tablets of seven times. We differ from Prof. Val- 
entini on this point. He assigns the glyph which we inter- 
pret as Cauac , for this sign Chiccan, Perhaps we are both 
wrong, for the opportunities for comparison are but few, 
and the resemblances are far from what should be desired. 

In Plate III, FiGr8.9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 are taken from the codices ; and 
the remaining four are from mural inscriptions. It will be readily noticed 
that the latter have not the slightest resemblance to t^e Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 
12, but that they resemble to a great extent the variant Fig. 13, in the wavy 
lines across the centre. Fi?. 14 is found in Tablet IV, in E 9; Fig. 15 in 
Tablet V. in K 9 ; and Fig. 16 in Tablet III, in F 11. 

3. Civii, This sign we can only find once in Tablet I, 
and while it does not exactly correspond with Landa's sign 
the resemblance is very close, and a diligent search of all 
the tablets failed to bring any better result, or any further 
occurrences for Cimi. 

. The sign in the center of the variant in Plate III, Fig. 19, cannot be 
found in the mural inscriptions. Figs. 17, 18 and 19 in Plate III are taken 
from the codices. Fig. 20. the only one occurring in the graven inscriptiona, 
is found in S 4, in Tablet I. 

4. Manik. This sign was first interpreted by Brasseur as 
a hand in the act of grasping. The sign appears in the 
graven texts in the form of a variant, and although the sym- 
bol of the hand occurs frequently in the tablets, we cannot 
associate them with this sign. 

The variants are of the style shown in Plate 1, Figs. 26 to 32. It is 
found four times in Tablet I. in A 13, B 13, C 4, U 5 ; five times in Tablet 
II, B 12, A 10, B 16, O 13, I 3 ; and five times in Tablets IV, in D 6, A 7, A 
8, C 10 and I 10 ; but does not occur in Tablets III and V. Fig. 25 in Plate 
III is taken from the codices ; Fig. 26 is A 10, Tablet II : Fig. 27 is A 13, Tab- 
let I : Fig. 28 is C 4, Tablet I ; Fig. 29 is B 12. in Tablet II ; Fig 30 is B 13, 
in Tablet I : Figs. 31 and 32 are M 14, and I 3, in Tablet II. 

The signs for Manik in the inscriptions, can be readily 
distinguished by their peculiar design. 

5. Lamat. The sign for this month somewhat resembles 
a few of the Kiji signs, and show the sun partly below the 
line or horizon. These signs are found in the graven texts, 
greatly resembling those of the codices, as reference to Plate 
I, Figs. 33 to 39 will show. 

Lamat is found once in Tablet I, in S 10: three times in Tablet III, in 
H 6, H 10, and E 6: but cannot be found in the other three tablets. 

We present the various forms of Lamat, taken from the codices in 
Plate III, Figs. ,33, 34, 35 and 36. Fig. 37 is from Tablet III, in H 6; Fig.3S 
is S 10, in Tablet 1 ; and Fig. 39 is H 10, in Tablet III. 
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6. Muluc, This sign occurs in the five Palenque tablets 
twenty-two times, not including some doubtful ones. 

It is found in Tablet I three times, E 17, U 10, and N 1 ; in Tablet II 
three times, C 9, B 15, F 1 ; in Tablet III seven times, C 1, H 1, R 1, E 5, 
E 3, O 4, Q 2 ; in Tablet IV four times, in C 2, E 3, K 3, and L 9, and in 
Tablet V five times, in H 1. G 8, G 9, C 10 and D 1. In Plate 1, Pigs. 41, 42 
and 43 are taken from the codices. Fig. 44 is found in O 1, in Tablet I ; 
Fig. 45 is found in E 3, Tablet III ; Fig. 46 in C 10, Tablet V; Fig 47 is 
found in B 1, in the small Copan Tablet described by Stephens.^ 

7. 0€. Brasseur, and later, Seler, considered this sign to 
portray the ears of a dog, as the word Oc stand for dog in 
some of the Maya dialects. This word also means a **trail,** 
or **foot prints," of which the sign bears some resemblance. 

The sign for Oc is found in the various tablets as follows: In Tablet I, 
four times, in G 1, R 14, S 2 (?), U 12; once in Tablet II, in M7; once in Tab- 
let III, in K 11; but it does not occur in the other tablets. In Plate I, Figs, 
49, 50, and 51 are taken from the codices; Fig. 52 is found in S 14, in Tablet 
I; Fig. 53 in G 1, Fig. 54 in M 7, Tablet II; Fig. 55 in A I, in small Copan 
Tablet, described by Stephens; Fig. 56 is found in the inscription on a Tab- 
let from Tonina, Chiapas. 

8. Chucn. This sign is supposed to represent a mouth. 
Dr. Valentin! thinks that Chuen, as it shows the rounded 
form, and is posted on three feet, represents an earthen ves- 
sel, and judging from the three thorns which are represented 
on its surface, he believes it is the vessel in which the thorns 
with which the penitents had drawn blood from tneir bodies, 
were preserved, which thorns, on a later occasion, were 
solemnly burnt by the priest designated to this ritual function. 
Piles of Chiien are found in the codices as offerings (Cod. 
Dres., pp. 26, 42; Cod. Cort., p. 3) to which Dr. Brinton 
suggests the meaning of first fruits. Variants of Chticn occur 
more frequently on the mural inscriptions than any other day 
sign. The above authority believes that they generally 
stand for Chun, which means **the foundation, the beginning, 
the first, the cause," and he holds that in many inscriptions 
the position of Chuen is antithetic to the Pax, the one indi- 
cating the beginning, and the other the end, of a series. 
This glyph is one of the most important ones in the mural 
inscriptions, both on account of its constant occurrence, and 
also on account of the peculiar arrangement of numeral dots 
and bars, used both as prefixes and superfixes; both of which 
are invariably found on the same glyph, rendering the inter- 
pretation difficult. After examining carefully thirty-five 
Chuen glyphs in the various mural inscriptions, we do not 
find one instance where the prefix and superfix numeral signs 

(1) ** Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan,'* by John L. Ste- 
phens, Vol. II, p. 454. 
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do not occur. Two glyphs, somewhat resembling Chuen arc 
found in the Tablet of the Cross, on the left side, which are 
both joined to the heads of deities, or rather have the heads 
as prefixes. In these two instances only, the Chuen glyphs 
have no numeral signs whatever. The numeral signs at the 
left used as prefix seem to run from the ornamented numeral 
one, ornamented two, regular three, four, five; ornamented 
six; regular seven, eight, nine, ten; ornamented eleven; 
regular twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen; ornamented six- 
teen, and regular seventeen, eighteen and nineteen. With 
the extra set of numeral signs as superfixes, the highest 
numeral sign found on a Chuen glyph was thirteen. Inter- 
mediate numeral superfixes are found commonly having 
ornamented forms for one, two, six, and eleven, and the regu- 
lar forms for the other numerals up as high as thirteen. This 
glyph occurs frequently in the inscriptions, some of which 
are as follows: 

Tablet I, B 6, D 1, D 5, D 13, etc.; in Tablet II, in C 7, A 13, N U, and 
M 16; in Tablet III, in P 2, E 7, G 12, etc.; in Tablet IV, in D 5, M 7; and in 
Tablet V, in G 11, K 9, and E 9. In Plate I, Figs. 57 and 58 are taken from 
codlc.'s; Fig. 59 is C 7 in Tablet II; Fig. 60 is E 10, Tablet I; Fig. 61 in D 1, 
Tablet 1; Fig. 62 is E 5, Tablet I; Fig. 63 is W 1, Tablet I; and Fig. 64 is 
taken from the inscription on a tablet from Tonina. Chiapas. ^ The total 
number of occurrences in the five tablets is thirty-six as follows: Tablet I. 
nineteen times; Tablet II, four; Tablet III, eight; Tablet IV, twice; and in 
Tablet V, three times. 

9. Eb. This sign represents the face of an old man, with 
a peculiar mark on the ear ; sometimes sharply pointed, and 
sometimes semi-circular and surrounded by dots. The glyph 
D 8, Tablet IV, resembles this sign more closely than any 
other which we have found. 

In Plate 1, Figs. 65 to 67 are taken from the codices. Fig. 68 is taken 
from an inscription on a monolith at Quirigua, tigured by Mr. A. P. Mauds- 
ley. The glyph for the day Eb is a very uncommon one on these inscti?* 
tdons and we are unable to find even one instance on the five Palenque^ 
tablets. 

10. Ben. VVe differ from Prof. Valentini in his choice ^^^ 
the glyph for this day. He calls the month sign Pax, ^^^ 
day sign Ben. He says that '*that there are many gr^^^ 
reasons why the notation of months as well as the appe^^^^, 
ance of any qualified symbol for a month on these table^^ 
as well as in the codices, must be denied."* We cann-^ ^ 
however, reconcile ourselves to assign this value to the 

(1) Fiarurei by Dr. D. G. Brinton in his "Primor of .Mayan Hieroglyphics/* publirii:^^^^ 
by University of Penn.sylvania. p. i:i9. n 

(1) '* An .4naly8w of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on Two Palenqae Tablets/' by Pk:^ 
lip J. J. Valentini, Part I, p. 16. 
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sign when we have the veritable Ben sign before us in con- 
spicuous positions in the tablets. 

Moreover some of the month signs certainly do occur in 
the mural inscriptions and codices, and have frequently been 
pointed out by Dr. Chas. Rau ;^ Prof. Cyrus Thomas* Dr. 
Brinton,' M. H. Saville,* Dr. E. Forstemann, and others. 
Lack of space will prevent us from going into this subject in 
detail now, which, however, we hope to bring forth to 
greater advantage at some future date. The sign for Ben is 
often found in composite form ; or associated with other 
glyph accessories ; and is often found in conjunction with 
the **wind cross sign." Brasseur believed that this sign rep- 
resented the showing of a path, while Dr. Seler thought that 
it represented a mat, or a straw roof. Dr. Brinton says that 
it represents a wooden bridge, the two supports of which are 
shown, and which was sometimes covered with a straw mat. 

It is found four times in Tablet I, in R 1, R 15, D 10, and R 10; two 
doubtful forms are found in Tablet II, in E 1, and M 1; and one is found in 
Tablet III, in B 10; four are found in Tablet IV, in E 9, G 10, G 8, and G 9; 
and five in Tablet V, in H 5, D 8, M 8, H 12, and K 11 . 

In Plate 1, Figs. 73 and 74 are taken from codices ; Fig. 75 is found in 
G 10, Tablet IV ; Fig. 77 is T 9, Tablet I ; Fig. 78 is R 15, Tablet I ; Fig. 
79 is R 10, Tablet I; F^ig. 80 is M 8. in Tablet IV. 

This combination of the Ben and Ik signs as a superfix 
reminds one forcibly of the monogram for Kin ieh, ''The 
Sun God", on which it is usually used as a superfix to Kin^ 
the sign for the sun, with the altar postfix. This Ben-ik 
superfix is found frequently both in the codices and inscrip- 
tions. 

II. Ix, This sign almost always contains a number of 
black dots. It, however, does not occur often in the inscrip- 
tions. The glyph having the greatest resemblance to the 
ones found in the codices, occurs in the Inscription of Kabah^ 
Central Yucatan. It also occurs once in B ii, in Copan 
statue facing page 158, No. 2, in Vol. I, Stephen's **Incidents 
of Travel," etc. 

It is also found once in Tablet I, in Q 1; three times in Tablet II, in D 1, 
D 3, and O 9; but is not found in the other two tablets. 



fl) ''The Palenqne Tablet/* by Chas. Rau, Smithsonian Institution, 1879, p. 634. 
(2) ''A Study of the Manusoript Troano,** by Cyrus Thomas, Washin^on, D. C, 1882, 
P.2U5. 



Ii 

(3) **A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs,** by D. O. Brinton, pub. by the Uny. of Penna., 

»ria0 in Phil. Lit. and Arch., jVol. Ill, No. 2. See pages 136, 137, 138, i:«, 140. 

-4) ''A Coroparatiye Study of the Qrayen Glyphs of Copan and Quirigua, by Marshall 
H. Sarille, in Journal of American Folk Lore, July-September, 1884. In this article Mr. 
8*TilIe pays particular attention to an analysis of the various Pax signs found in the 
mural inscriptions. 

(5) Eblautebunoxn zub Mata Hand schbift deb Koniglichen Offentuichen 
BzBLlOTHBX zu Dbssdbn, by Dr. £. Forstemann, Dresden, 1886, pages 9-12. 
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In Plate I, Figs. L 2, 3. mod 4. are taken from the codices: F^ 5 is n ^ 
Tablet II: Fig, 6 « D 1. T.btet II: Fi«. 7 ia O 9. Tabtet IIlTFi^S te tofce* 
from the mscnptioQ of Kfibtih, in Central Yucatan. ^^ 

12. J/^«. Evidently the head of an aged person, whon 
both Seler and Bra«seur believe to be Mother Earth. ' Some 
times it is changed into a worm-Like shape in the codices. 

In Plate I, Figs. 9. 10. and LL are taken from the codices; Pi^ 12 is th< 

^^ ^^ff?^''^!?? «°^ 2°,^* mor^inacriptions. and is found in Table 
II, m N 12: Fig. 13 is figured by Maudsley. and somewhat resembles it 

13. Cid, The inside spiral in this sign is believed by bott 
Brasseur and Seler to represent the fermented h'quor. d 
trickling down. Dr. Brinton thinks that the * 'pottery dec- 
oration" certainly indicates a jar or vase, which gives strengti 
to this identification. 

In Plate II, Figs. IT to 21. are examples from the codices; Fi^. 22 is the 
only one found on the mural inscriptions and occurs in G 7, Tablet IV. 

14. Caban. This sign contains the figure of the * 'cork- 
screw curK' which was worn by the women, and stands for 
cab. We have no record of finding this glyph in any of the 
tablets. 

15. Ezanab. This sign is the representation of the sacri- 
ficial knife of flint, which also closely corresponds with the 
name. This day sign occurs quite frequently on the mural 
inscriptions as follows: 

Tablet L in M 1. U 7; in Tablet II it does not occur; in Tablet III in 
D 1, D 7, H 11, G 6. and L 11; in Tablet V. in G 9; also in No. 2, top figure, 
and No. % lower figure, of the glyphs on the front of colossal bas reliefa on 
east side of principal court of Palace at Palenque. 

The forms of Ezanab shown in Plate II. Figs. 39 and 40 ar^ 
found frequently at Copan. It occurs conspicuously on th< 
Hieroglyphic Stairway near the pedestal at the base, on tU^ 
western side of mound 26. Copan, Honduras. The fornn 
shown in Figs. 37 and 38, Plate II, are found more frequently 
at Palenque, and appear in a prominent part of the inscrip 
tion on the colossal bas reliefs in stone at that place. 

In Plate II, Figs. 33 and 34 are of Ezanab, taken from the codices; Fig 
35 is found in U 7, in Tablet I; and Fig. 36 occure in the same tablet, in M 5 
Fig. 37 is D I, Tablet III; Fig. 38 is H 11, Tablet III; Figs. 39 and 40 ar< 
variants, and occur often in some localities. This variant can be found twic^ 
on the inscription on the Tablet from Tonina. Chiapas, and at other points 

16. Cauac. Opinion seems to differ very considerably re- 
garding the interpretation of this sign. Dr. Seler thinks that 
it contains the hairy mouth of the Moan bird and Dr. Brinton 
was of the opinion that it represents aside face with pendant 
clouds for the eye, and the **windcross" sign for the ear. In 
direct contrast to these views, Prof. Cyrus Thomas believes 
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o be the **sign for wood" and Rosny thought it to be the 
n of a building. Prof. Valentini believes that it has refer- 
e to honey, claiming that all Maya words beginning with 
syllable Cab always have this meaning. He recognizes 
he sculptured cartouche C 8, and also in C i6, in Tablet I, 
: image of a honey comb graven on the centre of a shield, 
)ve which, for closer definition, the body of a bee is placed, 
e resemblance is very noticeable in the illustration of the 
)let presented with this artiele, but on referring to Cather- 
od's drawings as presented in Dr. Chas. Rau's work, the 
D above mentioned glyphs, seem to have a very different 
m ; leaving us in doubt as to which form is correct. The 
n which the other students call **pendant clouds," he holds 
the sign for the honey comb. In the inscription from 
bah, in Central Yucatan, the C^//^^ day sign appears once 
X form resembling to a great extent, those signs found so 
juently in the manuscripts. It has the **windcross" sign 
the ear, and the pendant clouds for the eye. The mouth 
"I, however, lacks the dots, as in the hairy mouth of the 
ntn bird. (See Fig. 48, Plate II.) We find on this day 
"I in the tablets the regular numeral prefixes, but no super- 

In Plate II, Fijfs. 41 to 44, are forms of Cauac taken from the codices, 
45 is found in B 3, Tablet I: Fif?. 46, in F 6, Tablet I; Fig. 47, in X 14; 
let I; Fig. 48 is taken from the inscription of Kabah, from Central Yu- 
n. 

^he day sign Cauac is found in the inscriptions as follows: 

Pour times in Tablet I, in B 2, C 5, F 6, U 2; in Tablet II once, in C 16; 
:e in Tablet III, in J 2. and J 11 ; and once in Tablet V, in I 6. It does 
occur in Tablet IV. This makes a total of eight times. The sign for 
<ic sometimes occurs in the inscriptions in groups or piles forming one 
ouche, just as we find piles of Imix in the codices, used as offerings. 

7. Ahau. Always represented by the drawing of a full 
i. The word Ahau in Maya, means old man chief. This 
n occurs frequently in the mural inscriptions, and generally 

numeral prefixes, both of ornamental and regular forms 
is day sign, together with the sign for C/nicn, are the only 
" signs we have found having a double set of numerals. 
is occurs more frequently on Chtien than on Ahau. Only 
> instances are found in the Palenquean series, where 
^u has numeral superfixes. Once where it has the nu- 
ral eight, and the other time the numeral thirteen, above 

day sign. We find the day sign Ahau in the various 
criptions as follows: 

In Tablet I five times, in A 16, D 3, B 8, T 17, and U 10; in Tablet II 
) times, in N 2, M 2, M 5, G 2, K 2; in Tablet III five times, in Q 6, E 8, 
\ L 8, and C 11; in Tablet IV, five times, in M 1, G 1, A 2, L 4, and I 6; 
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sod in TmbletT once, in H lOi It alao is found tviee oo the *^n^u Coptjk 
tftMet deacribed bj Stephens, and is foand fireqneotij on all the inscriptioiii 
(A that neighbofiiood. The am for the dmj AAam' ocean often in a com- 
pound form, as in A d, B $, in Tablet I; in Tablet IL in J 2, K 2; in IViblet 
IV. in A ^ B 6; and we find it again in B i, and in L 2, oo the inscription at 
Chicken-Itza, 'as figured bj Stephens, and it is alao fbond aonietimes in the 
graren texts, rerersed or apside dovn in the center of the sign for Imix^ 
making a pecoJar combination, of which we can at this time offer no ezpUii^ 
ation. This form is found almost alwajs in the neighborhood of Copan. 

In Plate IL, Figs. -19 to 52 are forms of Ahau^ taken from the codices. 
Fig. 53 is A 16, Tablet I ; Fig. a5 is T IT, Tablet I ; Fig& 55 and 56 are from 
the small Copan tablet described bj Stephens, in B 3 and D 6u 

1 8. Imix. Many students consider this sig^n as a repre- 
sentation of the mammarv" gland, but Dr. Brinton claims 
that it is not like those shown in the codices, and that it \% 
typical of prosperity, and is often attached to the Kans\gXi\ 
and when in the calendar, it indicated the beginning of a 
time period. In the mural inscriptions it is found frequently, 
and in some cases, as at Copan, it contains a small Ahau 
sign, placed upside down, in the center of Katum. This 
was first pointed out by Mr. M. H. Saville, and since then 
we have found several other instances of this peculiar com- 
bination, the exact meaning of which is difficult to deter- 
mine. (See Fig. 6i, Plate II). The following occurences 
of Imix are noted in the tablets. 

In Tablet I, three times, in £ 2. D 6. X 5; in Tablet II, twice, in L 10. 
'^ 5; in Tablet III it doee not occur; in Tablet IV, once, in K 1; in Tablet V, 
once, in A 8. 

In our Plate II, FIks. 57 and 58, are forms of Imix taken from the cod* 
ices ; Fig. 59 is X 5, Talalet I ; Fig. 60 is G 8, Tablet V ; Fig. 62, which con- 
tains the inverted Ahau sign, is from Ck>pan, Honduras. Fig. 61 is E^i 
Tablet 1 ; Figs. 63 and 64 are taken from inscriptions on the stelae at Copao. 

19. Ik, According to Dr. Brinton, the sign for this 
month is a katun inclosing the sign of the four directions or 
four winds, the ** windcross." This is a good interpretation, 
ior the word itself means air, wind, breath, life, etc. There 
is also a very distinct coroboration of this interpretation 
found in the general form for this day sign in the graven 
texts. 

For we find in the inscriptions, inside of the katun, the " windcrotf' 
jsigD, shown on Plate I, Figs. 65, 66 and 67, replaced by the Tau ^"^ 
sign, as seen in Plate I, Figs. 68 to 71. It is thus shaped in the primitive 
form of the cross, by which the ancient Mayas represented t^e directioos 
•of the four winds. 

Brasseur thought that this sign represented a flower, as it 
is sometimes shown with forms resembling leaves, emerging 
from it in the codices, which he supposed would indicate the 
spirit of life coming forth. 

We present the day sign lie in Plate I. Figures 65, 66 and 67 are formB 
taken from the codices. The four following ones are found in Tablet I u 
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follows: F 12, E 1, C 9 and E 9. It is found once in Tablet IT, in H 2 ; 
4Uid once in Tablet III, in G 7, but is not found in the other two tablets. 

20. AkbaL Both Brasseur and Seler thought that this 
sign represents a mouth. Other authorities have suggested 
that it represents the rays of the sun after sinking below 
the horizon, claiming that the name Akbal resembles Akab, 
meaning night, and that the glyph itself generally has that 
■significance, night or darkness. It occurs very seldom 
indeed in the mural inscriptions, as we can only find one 
instance, in Tablet II, in p 6. It shows a slight variation 
irom the tachygraphs of the codices, but the general inte- 
rior designing can easily be recognized. 

To recapitulate the results obtained we will close by 
adding a diagram, showing the totals obtained: 

^OTAL REPRESENTATION OF DAY SIGNS IN THE FIVE PA- 

LENQUE TABLETS. 

T^A^LETNO I. II. III. IV. V. Total 

'- Kan 4 i 3 i 2 11 

2- Chiccan o i 3 i 2 7 

3- Cimi 1 o o o o i 

A' Manik 4 5 o 5 o 14 

5- Lamat 10300 4 

6- Muluc 3 3 7 4 5 22 

7- Oc 4 1 I o o 6 

8. Chuen 19 4 8 2 3 36 

9- Eb o o o I o I 

10. Ben 4 2 I 4 5 16 

II- Ix 1 3 o o o 4 

; 12. Men .. o I o o o i 

I ^3- Cib 00010 I 

X 14* Caban o o o o o o 

f ^ 5- Ezanab 2 o 5 o i 8 

^ '6. Cabac 4 I 2 o i 8 

: ^7- Ahau 5 5 5 5 i 21 

[, **• Imix 3 2 o I I 7 

'9- Ik 4 I I o o 6 

20. Akbal o I o o o 1 

Totals 59 31 39 25 21 157 



ERRATA— On pago 86 read each time Plate I instead of Plate III ; on page 92, lines 
1 and 7, read Plate 11 instead of Plate I. 
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ENGRAVED SHELL GORGETS AND FLINT CEREr 

MONLAL LMPLEMENTS. 

G. P. Thurston. 

The gorgets, or pendants of shell, and copper engraved with 
the human figure, discovered in recent years, in the aocieot 
mounds and graves of the south, are objects of peculiar interest 
About eight or ten of them have been found, and reported: Two 
of copper and two ot shell were discovered in the Etowah mound 
of Georgia, four of shell in Tennessee, two in Missouri, and one 
in southern Illinois. There may be others. They are usually 
about four inches in diameter. Most of them are supposed to 
represent warriors, or chieftans or prominent men of the anricnt 
tribes. 

Professor \V. H. Holmes illustrated most of these gorgets, and 
considered them in an interesting article, published in the Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The writer 
subsequently reproduced them with some additions in "The 
Antiquities of Tennessee," and expects to present several new 
types in the second addition of that work. 

It is singular that these engraved shells and plates have been 
discovered in various sections of the mound area, so widely sep- 
arated; and still more singular that nearly all of them are simi- 
lar in many of their feci tu res. 

In most of the en^rravini^s the human figures are ornamented 
witli earrings, wristlets, g.irters and anklets. Similar peculiar 
pointed aprons or skirts, and hanging .scarfs appear in the finer 
types. The figures are generally represented in a similar kneeling 
posture. The conipHcated head coverings or ornaments also pre- 
sent striking similarities. Masks or human heads are held intV^^ 
hands of three or four of the warriors, and in one hand, the rig*^^ 
or left. They usually hold some large implement, probably a c^^' 
emoiial flint or halberd, or some object indicating their auth^^' 
ity or rank. Among the modern Indians, the holding aloft of 
weapon or ensign was also an indication of rank. ^ 

Long pointed chipped implements, evidently ceremonial (^ 
jects, have been found in the skeleton hand.s, beside the rcmai ^ 
in a number of graves of personages, apparently of distinctic^ 
among the people of Tennessee. The fine engraved gorget ^ 
shell, representing "The Fighting Figures," well illustrated k^ 
Professor Holmes, shows a warrior holding a long, doubl^ 
pointed flint in his right hand. The writer has a number of sinr^ 
ilar specimens in his collection. 
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Within talc years a few large and remarkably formed flint 
implements h*ve been discovered near Nashville, Tennessee. 
The writer d.-scribid and illustrated several of them. They 
were classed as ceremonials, but recently the purpose for which 
they were u*ed has been shown by a discovery of unusual inler- 
est. In 1 89 1 a large, well engraved 
shell gorget, icpresenting the typi- 
cal warrior figure — very similar to 
Ihc Georgia copper tablet figures — 
was discovered in a burial mound 
in Sumner county, near Nashville, 
by Mr. W. E. Myer, an intelligent 
and experienced mound explorer of 
Cariha^e, Tennessee. The chieftain 
holds a human head or mask in his 
right hand, and a large peculiarly 
shaped iniplemf-nt in his left. 

Some months ago the writer dis- 
covered what is probably the very 
object represented upon that ancient 
shell, or its duplicate, a large cere- 
monial flint of similar peculiar form, 
thus proving beyond question the 
purpose for which these strangely 
shaped flints wire used. It is only 
neccs-ary to examine the desgin 
upon the shell, and this fine imple- 
men', to recognize the identity of 
these two types. 

The flmt is 1$}^ inches long and 
over five inches wide at the points. 
It is made ol the fine chert or flint, 
of which most of the large flint im- 
plements of Middle Tennessee were 
manufactured. It was found in 
southern Kentucky, not far from 
the Tennessee line, and not far 
from the mound in which the gorget 
was discovered The similarity in 

l-EREMOMAL W^VPON. j^^ f^^„, ^f „^^ (,.„j ^^j j^^ ^^,j^^j 

engraved upon the shell at once attracted the writer's attention. 
Taken together, they certainly explain in a most .satisfactory 
way the use of this class of objects or implements. I do not 
believe that a finer or more interesting or elaborately wrought 
specimen of ancient chipped stone-work than this old ceremonial 
flint has been discovered in this country or in Mexico, or Scan- 
dinavia. Four others of quite similar general form have been 
discovered in the Nashville district, and many other types, dif- 



Amrmg ta: mar;T>i iif: o a-j. w i-i g juu t l y aade by Frank 
HamiartiL r.ustunr a. 3k jH-g g "Xoimte Ik- tlie Sea," b 
soirii- 1. FionSs. ie tnimc vsc b: skDs " CcRSMia] aal»''or 
KitsiS' lEUf o' «-nnd g =' t snniar ni paexaH foK^ to tbe laip 
nnisie ■- -n . - TT.=i Cue I tasf ri T- m> ^ The meniUance b 
inagez cirfii t-ir -r- s^rxxB^ u st^^=& liie ^tnacBce erf ancieat 




«;«:oni or iri:«rc5-rM bcCweta the tahabituits of the two 

In tH» ii:n« mojai grjup, near Nishville. where the Myer 
gorget was fojnd, an iatsresling pict jgraph in stone was discov- 
erfi an'l Klus:rat*d by the writer, representiog a group of Indian 
warri'-fi — 'loubt'ess mound bui'.ders — and showiog their dress, 
itnp'-':mf:n'.a and general appearance. Through these discoveries 
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and coincidences we are able to learn — little by little, but with 
considerable exactness — something of aboriginal life within the 
mound territory. The gorgets engraved with the human figure 
oflTer a new and fascinating field of investigation. Taken together 
they give a fairly satisfactory idea of the appearance and dress 
of the leaders of the mound and stone grave tribes, whose 
remains have attracted so much attention. 

These little pictured tablets tell an exact and truthful story. 
They unravel secrets that the imposing monuments of the race 
have failed to disclose. 

The elaborate head-dresses, with the spread wings, as we learn 
from discoveries in the Etowah mounds, were made of ham- 
mered and burnished copper, from the mines of the far north. 
They rival the lofty copper-plated staghorn head dress of the old 
hero discovered by Warren K. Moorehead, in the Hopewell 
mound in Ohio. 

The large earrings represented in these designs were also 
made of plated and polished copper The necklaces and brace- 
lets, garters, anklets and gorgets of shells and pearls and copper. 
Their skirts and girdles, and pointed aprons and hanging scarfs, 
^ presented in these pictures, must have been skillfully made, 
dud ornamented with considerable barbaric art. Some of the 
designs are also engraved with surprising skill, considering the 
primitive tools with which the work was executed. Holding 
^'oft the large flint ceremonials, as emblems of their rank and 
^ui^liority, these old warriors, arrayed in their elaborate dresses, 
inust have presented a commanding appearance in the wars and 
c<>iancils of their people. It seems to the writer that the ves- 
tig^^s of art found in these little shell and copper portraits show 
sorne traces of affiliation with the arts of Mexico and the south- 
west, and also that they indicate some advancement in culture 
al>ove the general status of American Indian life, as viewed from 
^ Historic or frontier standpoint. 

I^rofessor Frederick Starr has recently announced, in an inter- 
est! ng illustrated pamphlet, the discovery of a shell gorget, en- 
graved with the human figure, in Mexico. It is similar in many 
^^ its features to the specimens found within our southern mound 
*r^^. It is about the same size and shape. The engraving is 
"Pon the inner or concave surface of the shell. A circular band 
^^ border encloses the figure. The open woik in the shell is 
"^cjuently illustrated in our Tennessee types. The design of 
^1^^ peculiar human figure and the circles in the border also sug- 
S^^t several points of resemblance. It was evidently used for 
^■^^ same purpose as the shell gorgets found far to the north, 
^'^ adds another link to the chain of Mexican and northeastern 
^^nities and relationships. 

Since the foregoing paper was prepared a remarkable deposit 
of flints was discovered in an ancient cemetery near Waverly, in 
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middle Tennessee, west of Nashville. There were nearly fifty- 
five specimens in the collection — ^ali of the ceremonial or totem 
type — embracing tints of the mace or scepter form, and the 
sickle, disc and turtle forms. Among the number were many 
narrow, double pointed specimens cf unusual length. One 
measures 27^ inches long, and is doubtless the longest fiint in 
the world, of this type. Others are 22, 215^, 19, 18 and 17 
inches in length. These rare ceremonials are now in the fine 
archacDlogical collection of the Missouri Historical society. They 
will be illustrated in the forthcoming edition of the Antiquities 
of Tennessee. 



RELATIVE AGE OF THE PUEBLOS AND CLIFF- 

DWELLINGS. 

It was formerly the opinion that the ClifT-dwellers were among 
the most ancient people in America, that their history extended 
back an indefinite period into the past, and that their departure 
and final destiny are enveloped in mystery, which it is useless to 
penetrate. This opinion has been greatly modified by recent 
exploration, and the evidence now is, that so far from being the 
earliest people they belonged to the last of three periods of 
occupation, the earliest cf which was marked by boulder sites 
and til J pj:blos, whic'i are now in ruins, the most of them being 
situited in the valleys near the water courses and irrigating 
canals, and attended with ancient picture writings or petroglyphs; 
the second by the pueblos, which are built upon the mesas, 
the third by the cliff dwellings. All of these show that 
the people hid dwelt and continued in a peaceful and an agricul- 
tural condition for many years, and perhaps centuries, but had 
at last suffered from the attacks of wild tribes, who invaded 
their possessions, kept them constantly disturbed, and drove 
them first to the mesas and afterwards to the clifTs, as the only 
places where they could be secure. The date of this invasion is 
unknown but the general opinion is that it was many years 
before the first visit of the Spaniards, though many changes 
took place in the population after that event. Possibly some of 
the cliff-dwellings have been occupied during the historic period, 
but if so it was by the tribes which had long continued to besiege 
the people in their homes, and in the meantime borrowed many 
of their arts and perhaps their symbols. 

Amon^ these tribes may be mentioned the Utes, the Apaches, 
and the Navajoes, for the latter people still occupy the region, 
and occasionally use the ruined pueblos as corals for their sheep 
and temporary homes for their families. 

It is indeed difficult to draw the distinction between the earlier 
and the later people, for the pueblos and the cliff dwellings are 
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built in the same general style, and contain similar relics and 
specimens of art, and are attended 'vrith similar pictographs and 
symbols, yet the conviction growS sjtropger as we examine these 
tokens in detail, that the Cliff dwellers wei:e, later than the Pueb- 
los but that the time when they abanddued-' their homes in the 
-cliffs and surrendered their territory to the-wiW:tcibes who now 
occupy it, was before the Discovery. **/:•' -*• 

It is interesting to go over the region and study. fhe 3truct- 
^res, and especially the pictographs, and read in them the ^rly 
history of the people and mark the changes that came ."uppli^. 
them. "''/'/ 

We may say here, that the pictographs are the most interest- - 
ing tokens. These have been noticed by all the explorers who 
have visited the cliff dwellings, beginning with Lieut. Simpson 
and Ives, who described those which are near the pueblos of the 
Zunis and with Messrs. Holmes and Jackson, who described 
those found near the cliff-dwellings of the San Juan and includ- 
ing those who studied the pictographs in the shelter caves, all 
of whom hold that the cliff-dwellers had a way of recording 
events which was understood by them, but to us is obscure. 

Some of these pictographs have modern figures mingled with 
the ancient, viz., men with guns and horses with saddles upon 
them; evidently placed there by Indians after the advent of 
the white man. The majority of them, however, have fig- 
ures and symbols, which belonged to prehistoric times, and 
a strong resemblance can be traced between them and others 
which may be found upon the rocks near the ruins on the Gila 
river and the ancient pueblos on the Zuni and elsewhere. Among 
these pict ^graphs are some which are very ancient. To illustrate, 
one described by W. H. Holmes represents a long line of ani- 
mals, some of which were domestic dogs, llamas and turkeys, 
the line forming a procession as if in the act of migrating, 
though possibly they may be driven by men into the corals. In 
this pictograph is a figure resembling a reindeer and a sledge, 
conveying the idea that the person who made it was familiar 
with scenes common among the Esquimaux. Similar picto- 
graphs are described by Dr. Washington Matthews as represent- 
ing llamas as found upon rocks in the Puerco valley. 

These pictographs represent huntf^rs or herdsmen in the act 
of casting lassos or the bolus, also holding in their hand a pecu- 
liar four-branched instrument. One rock inscription shows a 
number of these animals with a hunter, who bears a bow in one 

Note.— He says an intimate relationship exists between the builders of the ancient 
Salado temples and the ancient pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico, a relationship also 
less intimate between them and the ancient house building tribes of Old Mexico. There 
are facts which point to a close connection between this people and the ancient Peru< 
Tiana. It has been surmised that such animals continued to be domesticated by the soden« 
tary Indians down to historic days, but Mr. Bandelier says, if there has ever been a 
llama Guanaco or Vicuna known to the southwestern Indians it became extinct long 
previous to the sixteenth century.** 
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hand and a line in the other. Another represents a company of 
dancers, as in front of the himCer. Still another depicts a bola 
thrower in connection witH''a fltfck of turkeys. Knotted cords 
have been found in sacu'i^Mal* caves which resemble quippus or 
the knotted cords ,oi hj?*.f eruvians. 

There were ^\&b, uiie^rthed terra cotta images of llamas in the 
ruins of so;n<^^-lhe ultra mural houses near Los Muertos, on 
the Ri9 GtJaX • ' 

Jhe Jvctographs in the shelter caves and near the cliflT-dwell- 
.ing^/Hepict certain wild animals, such as Rocky Mountain goats,. 
••^rUhf/wild turkeys, snakes, centipedes, but none of them repre- 
•.^ent the llama or the bola throwers. These convey the impres- 
sion that a great length of time had passed between the first set- 
tlement of this region and the time when the people were driven 
to the cliffs for safety. 

It is a singul ir fact that no image or pictograph of the buffalo 
has been found in the pueblo territory, though that animal was 
very common in the Mississippi /alley. 

Still, the procession of animals, guarded by dogs and men„ 
would indicate that the custom of driving animals into corals or 
through game drives, was as common among hunters here as 
farther east, where buffilos and larger animals were hunted. 

The pictographs near the ancient pueblos show that they were 
occupied by people sedentary in their habits, who had domestic 
animals, and used their wool as well as cotton for their fabrics^ 
and depended upon agriculture and irrigation for subsistence; 
but the pictogranhs of the Cliff dwellers, on the other hand^ 
would indicate that their life had become wild, and that they 
had resorted to hunting as the means of subsistence. The con- 
trast between the earlier and later periods being brought out by 
all these circumstances. 

Here, then, we have the same problems brought up by the 
pueblos, which we have found so formidable among the Mound- 
builders, for the appearance of extinct animals, such as the 
llamas and the elephants, sugcjest great antiquity and a diversity 
of origin to the people, as the llamas are animals that belong to 
the Southern Continent, and not to the Northern. 

Another proof of the great difference in time, between the 
erection of the pueblos and the c'iff-dwellings, is presented by 
the condition of the structures themselves. 

We have shown that the pueblos in the valley of the San Juan 
were nearly all in a state of ruin. The cliff-dwellings on the 
other hand are generally well preserved. This has been explained 
by the fact that buildings in the "open" will go to ruin much faster 



Note. —The two cuts, one of which dopicts tho wild aoimals in procession and Ujs 
other depicts them as loose an<l free, perhaps represents two periods of time : the first 
tho poriwl in which the ancient pueblos were built ; the second, the i>eriod in which the 
shelter caves and clifl-dwollings were occupied. 
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than those sheltered by the "rocks/* but this will not account for 
the great difference between them. 

The cliff dwellings are built on the same general plan as the 
pueblos. They have courts and streets, store houses and store 
rooms, estufas, terraced houses, balconies, look-outs and towers 
exactly as the pueblos have and are generally near the streams 
and springs of water, but the walls are for the most part in per-: 
feet condition, and the relics and remains are well preserved. 
Their walls all stand, the floors and roofs remain, the windows 
and doors retain their original shape. The towers are as sym- 
metrical and complete as when first built, and the estufas, though 
their walls are thrown down, often retain ornaments and shapes 
which they had when they were occupied. The impression 
formed by most of the visitors to the cliff-dwellings is that they 
were comparatively modern, for some of them look as if they 
had been just left, and one is led to expect that some lingering 
survivor of the denizens of the cliffs will arise to confront him 
and arrest his steps. The explorer among the ruins of the pueb- 
los on the other hand is always impressed with the sense of 
their great age, and he begins to speculate as to how many cen- 
turies have passed since they stood m their stately magnificence^ 
as ornaments in the landscape, and were filled with a teeming 
multitude of agriculturists, who drew the water for irrigating the 
soil from streams near by. It is the testimony of most explorers 
that the pueblos of the ancienc or early period were superior to 
those erected in later times in their general style and finish, num^ 
ber and conveniences of their apartments and in their surround- 
ings, indicating that the people who occupied them were then in a 
higher state of advancement than their successors, either in this 
region or in any of the pueblo territory. 

Still, after examining the ornaments, relics and pictographs one 
is convinced that the people who beat a retreat to the cliffs were 
the same as those who built the pueblos, for they show the same 
taste and skill, the same stage of advancement and the same 
religious sentiment, and the same desire to perpetuate the rec- 
ords by signs and symbols. The only difference is that the cliff- 
dwellings were erected by a people who had been driven from 
their permanent and peaceable homes and compelled to build 
their houses in the deep recesses of the rocks, and make their 
villages fortresses, the chief protection consisting in the fact that 
they were inaccessible. This would show that the pueblos, 
which we have seen, were so numerous in the valley of the San 
Juan and its tributaries, some of them situated on the mesas and 
others in the valleys, were the more ancient. Those of the 
Tusayans and Zuni were the more modern, but the cliff dwelU 
ings were built at an intermediate date. 

The conclusion we reach, after comparing the various classes 
of ruins, is that the agricultural settlements which formerly 
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filled the valleys, and which teemed with a peaceable and prosper- 
ous people, had been broken up by invading savages, but the 
people fled to the ctifls, and built their towns in these rocky fast- 
nesses, where they fnllowed a precarious livelihood, as their 
homes were always subject to alarms. 




We have already described several pueblos of the ear- 
lier period. We add a few cuts, which perhaps represent 
the structures of the same period, as they are small pueblos 
built upon the mesas, descriptions of which have been given by 
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W. H. Holmes. One of these was in the Montez-ima Canoi 
The ruin occupies one of the small, isolated mesas, and was ' 
composed of a wall made up of long blocks, which were placed 
upright, similar to those already described, but the spaces 
between the uprights were filled with smaller rocks. The sccond_ 
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Tuin was upon the Rio San Juan. It was a small pueblo situated 
upon a bench about fifty feet above the river. In the center ofthe 
building was a court seventy five feet wide, averaging forty feet in 
depth. Back of the court was a series of seven apartments, 
arranged in a semicircle, and outside of these other larger rooms. 
Extreme massiveness is indicated throughout the whole struc- 
ture. It was also of great age. 

In contrast with these is the two-story cliffhou.se, which has 
been described by Lewis W. Gunckel as situated on Butlers 
Wash. It shows the change from the communistic house back 
to the straggling village, as the houses were all separate, 
though the same elements of the village were retained. This 
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house was furnished with a balcony and modern looking doors. 
Its roof was supported by timbers which stretched from the outer 
-wall to the rocks in the rear. There are many such bouses in 
this region. They indicate that the clan life had already been 
broken up. 

It is probable that at one time a dense population occupied the 
valleys of all the larger streams, such as the San Juan, including 
its branches, the Animas, La Plata, Chaco, the McElmo and 
Hovenweep, and the Kio Grande and its branches, the Gila and 
its branches, including the Verde, the Salt River, Colorado 
River, including the Little Colorado and the Chiquito, for there 
are ruined pueblos scattered over this region. Some of them 
"Great House Pueblos," others "Bouider Mounds," and still 
-others " Cliff Towns." 

The most interesting pueblo of the ancient or early period is 
the one situated on the Animas River, near the little village of 
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Aztec, New Mexico. This was visited by Lieut. Rogers Birnie 
in 1875, by Mr. L. H. Morgan in 1877. Mr. L. W. Gunckel in 
1892. and descriptions given by each.* The following is Mr. Mor- 
gan's description: 

This pueblo is one of four situated within the extent of one mile^ 
though there are four or Ave smaller, inferior ruins within the same area. 
It was five or perhaps six stories high [See Figure] and consisted of a main 
building 368 feet long, two wings 270 feet long, with a fourth structure 
made with two walls, which crossed from the end of one wing to the end of 
the other, and enclosed an open court in which was a large estufa. It was 
built in a terraced form and had its rooms arranged after the "hooey- 
comb" pattern, but differed from others in that the partition walls stand 
out three or four feet like buttresses, and show that the masonry was 
articulated, and that the partition walls were continuous from front ta 
rear, and the walls of the several stories rested upon each other. Every 
room in the main building was faced with stone, on the four sides, and had 
an adobe floor and wooden ceiling. Each room had two doorways and four 
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Fiff. 12. PUEBLO ON THE ANIMAS. 

openings about twelve inches square, two on each side of the doorway near 
the ceiling. The openings were for light and ventilation. The neatness 
and the general correctness of the masonry is best seen in the doorways, 
some of which measure three feet, four inches, by two feet, seven inches. 
The rooms in all cases ran across the building, from the external court to 
the exterior wall, and were connected with those below by means of trap- 
doors and ladders, with those in front and back and at the side by door- 
ways, after the pattern in the present occupied pueblo of Taos. 

The families lived in the second and upper stories, and used the rooms 
below for storage and for granaries. Each family had two or four or six 
rooms, and those who held the upper rooms held those below. The number 
of apartments would make an aggregate of four hundred rooms. The house 
was a fortress, and also a joint tenement house of the Aboriginal American 
model, and indicated an ancient communism in living, practiced by large 
households (or clans) formed on the principle of Kin. It presented a great 
resemblance, in its general plan and the arrangement of the rooms and 
courts, and especially in the style of building the walls, with alternate 



(I) For Liout. Bemie's description seo Wheoler's Survey of 1875, page 178; Monnui*s 
Houses and House Life, p. 173, Fig. 40; lUustratod American, May 28, 1882, article la 
Search of a Lost Race, p, 86. 
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souneBof thin stone, to the ruined pueblos on Rio Chaco, about sixty miles 
lifltant, described by Gen. J. H. Simpson. 

Near this pueblo is another, built in two sections, with a 
;pace about fifteen feet wide between them, though they were 
>robabIy connected in the upper stories and inhabited as one 
^ructure, the openings between them forming a passage way 
"esembling that still existing at Walpi and other Tusayan vil- 



The largest of these buildings seemed to have an open court 
n the center in the form of a parallelogram. The most remark- 
able feature was the following: Midway between this pueblo 
and the larger one just described, is a circular ruin 330 feet in 
circuit, which seems to have consisted or two concentric rows of 
apartments, around an enclosed estufa, built of cobble stone and 
adobe mortar, which was probably used as a council house or 
assembly place for the entire Phratry. 

From the number and size of the houses there was probably 
a population of at least 5,000 persons at this settlement, who 
lived by horticulture. The supply of water for irrigation at the 
pueblo was abundant, as the valley of the Animas River is here 
)road and beautiful and about three miles wide, the river passing 
hrough the center of the valley. The cliff on each side of the 
^Iskin is bold and mountainous, rising from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
ligrh. 

'Phese pueblos, newly constructed and in their best condition 
nust have presented a commanding appearance. From the 
Material used in their construction, from their palatial size and 
'ii^iique design, and from the cultivated gardens* with which they 
^^re undoubtedly surrounded, they were calculated to impress 
Ae beholder very favorably with the degree of culture to which 
the people had attained." 

This description by L. H. Morgan is worthy of attention from 
the fact that he recognized the buildings as the abode of a phra- 
^' and suggests that here was a large agricultural settlement. 

It would seem from all the accounts that have been written 
^hat there was here a group of pueblos which resembled those on 
^e Chaco river to the south and those which are still occupied 
W the Tusayans and the Zunis. 



. (1) That there were irrigating canals, which conld escape obsenration, is evident from 
J^^ucovery which waa made in 1896 by Gapt. D. D. Oaillara, U. S. A. It appears that a 
^**i&< five and one*half miles in length, in Grant County, New Mexico, composed of sedi- 
JJ^tary material, bat haring the appearance of great age. was found. The materials of 
wB dam, the direction of its axis, the regularity of its slopes, the uniformity in eleva- 
r^ of ito ereet, the fact that it joins high ground at both ends, and its location, would 
?°)cate that this remarkable earth work was of artificial construction; but so gigantic 
" ^ work that it was taken for a natural ridge. 

. (2) According to Mr. L. H. Morgan, a phratry was a brotherhood composed of related 
rji^ tod waa caused by a separanon of a tribe into two divisiona for social and relig- 
*J^ Parpoaes, bot impliea nothing concerning the existence of a confederacy. The 
vf^wy was without goTemmental functions, lor these belong to the tribe, but it had 
ttiKh to do with sociarairairB. 
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It is not known whether there was any coniederacy,* but it 
seems probable that the clans or tribes who dwelt in the pueblos 
that are now in ruins were allied and the wonder is that they 
could have been driven off by the wild tribes. This was owing 
to the fact that each Pueblo was independent or under the direc- 
tion of a chief, but there was no organization which extended 
to the other Pueblos, or brought them under one head. This 
seems to have been the case even with the Iroquois or six tribes 
until the time that Hiawatha organized them into a confederacy. 

It would seem that the Pueblos were long beset by the wild 
tribes, for their style of erecting buildings in terraces surround- 
ing a court, with a wall in front of the court, was well adapted 
for protection against a lurking foe. There were also provisions 
made for defense against a sudden attack, as there were lookouts 
and towers on every high point, and some of the pueblos them- 
selves were situated on the mesas, where they could command 
extensive views of the valleys. 

" There were many signs of a prehistoric race which once lived 
and prospered in this region. On almost every prominent point 
are mounds of debris and rudely squared stones, ^hich mark the 
houses of the people, all in a state of a far advanced ruin, with 
but few walls remaining intact, projecting above the mounds. 
The valley, if properly irrigated, is excellent land for farming 
and orchards, though there are, at present, few signs of irrigating 
canals. 

The forests are few and found only at great altitudes, but in 
the ledges and cliffs, which line and enclose the water courses, 
there were, everywhere, loose stone, lying in blocks, ready lor 
the builders* hand. It was probably here that the early inhab- 
itants learned to build their dwellings of stone and that the com- 
munal houses or pueblos of stone first reached their pretentious 
dimensions. Among the most interesting of the relics which 
were left by the prehistoric people were the delicately formed 
arrow-points made from obsidian, jasper, moss-agate and flint of 
many and variegated tints and colors. Several pottery bowls, 
with red decorations, containing flint knive.s ; one cup shape^l 
bowl with a long handle, and one or two mugs with a bent hati- 
dle; vases with handles on either side, bottles, jars and mortaf^ 
were found, all of which showed that the domestic pottery w^ 
generally decorated There are several other pueblos in tH^^ 
vicinity which illustrate the contrast between ancient and modeT^ 
structures. One of these has been described by Mr. Gunck^ 
It is situated upon the La Plata, about three fourths of a mi ' 

(1) Whero sovoral pueblos were situated near each other on the same stream, the peoiC^ 
-wore of common descent, but they were not necessarily under a tribal or a confeders^^^ 
^overnmont. The tribes held religious festivals at particular seasons of the year, whi« 
were observed with forms of worship, dances and games. The medicine lod^e, with t 
wUd tribes, was the center of these observances ; but among the Pueblos it was tbeki^ 
M Uitary operations were usually left to the action of the voluntary principle. 
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south of the Colorado State line, near the Reservation of the Utes. 
He says: 

'* It forms one of the most prominent and imposing points, from which 
the view up and down the river is magnificent From any point in the ruins 
••ne can see fifty miles or more through the fertile valley, which extends 
along the La Plata, bounded on each side by mesas. The altitude of the 
xuins is 6,100 feet above the sea level, and 125 feet above the La Plata. 

It speaks well for the ancient builders of this communistic town that 
they chose such a favorable site for their abode, as it is near good water, 
liigh above the surrounding mesas, where the scenery was magnificent and 
liere an enemy could be repulsed by a mere handful of men." 

With all this they took the precaution to build a circular '* watch 
tower," 100 feet above and 300 feet westward of the town, on a high sand- 
stone promontory, thus doubly insuring the safety. From this tower Dne 
<xnild see the approach of an enemy for miles away. The ruins contain 
about 100 rooms, and were originally about three stories in height, but the 
xooms were filled with accumulated dirt and stones. One peculiarity of the 
rain was a double row of walls two feet apart, running parallel to each 
•other, and evidently formed a passage way, or covered way, from one part 
to the other. 

One room on the west side seemed to have been used as a kiln for the 
iMiking of pottery. Near this was an estufa, measuring thirty-six feet 
•across and of considerable depth. Several smaller estufas are situated on 
the north side of the ruin." 

At one place about fifty feet from the ruins we were surprised to note 
a square, chimney-like hole, carefully walled upon all sides. It measured 
fourteen Inches across and went down fully eight feet. It was neatly faced 
^th hard stone and had a stone floor. At a dfepth of six feet it turned and 
formed a horizontal passageway. 

This air-passage is worthy of notice because of its resemblance 
to those found among the cliff-dwellings. It shows that the 
same style of constructing their estufas prevailed among the two 
classes of people. The pueblo near which it was found was in 
about the same state of ruin as those on the Chaco and the Ani- 
mas Rivers, and resembled those in many points. The estufa, 
however, was exactly like those found among the cliff-dwellings 
farther west, and shows that the people fled there afler a pro- 
longed attack from the wild tribes. 

A feature which eeemed to hsTe also been found at the largo pueblo on the Animaa 
Biver. 

Extract from Mr. Oankera note book. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 

It now appears very clearly that all the ancient chronicle! 
in regard to the wall of Jerusalem were trustworthy. It had 
a very strong wall, made stronger by frequent towers or 
bastions. The wall ran all around the brow of Zion hill, 
crossing the Tyropaean valley, and then going northeasterly 
to the corner of the Temple enclosure. As it will be repre- 
sented on new maps, the present wall on the south side will 
be a nearly straight line, placed east and west, with a loop 
southward from its enfls, like a bow with cord loosened. 
The space between the straight and the curved lines has 
been very little explored as yet, but at the Pool of Siloam 
Dr. Bliss has found the perfect formation of a very early 
Christian church, showing its whole plan. This place will 
be kept open, and will be one of the most interesting objects 
in or near the city. 

In all this work of uncovering walls, Dr. Bliss has found 
nearly nothing except the stones themselves, and nothing 
more could have been expected. If he should make thor- 
ough work of the valley in its higher reach, he would be 
working the most promising part of the city for historical 
remains; but it is very deep and hard work, compared with 
the exploration of a tell or mound, and of the'^e, scores await 
the spade. I hope that he will persevere for a year in Jeru- 
salem and then go to Jericho. 

There is talk of extending the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway- 
It would be carried first still nearer to the city, and have ^ 
station at the Dung Gate, near the southwest angle of th^ 
the Temple area. Then it is proposed to run it around th^ 
southeast angle and across the Kedrow valley to the village 
of Siloam, and so eastward to the Dead Sea. The increas-^ 
ing development of tropical farming near Jericho probably^ 
leads to this plan, and, moreover, the Dead Sea may yet^ 
prove a mine of A^ealth in several ways. 

Dr. Conrad Schick has made a study of the roads leading^ 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and has laid them out on a map 
published in the Statement for April. There are really three 
such roads — the northern, the southern, and the present one 
between them. There is reason for believing that David, 
fleeing from Absalom, went out and down by the southern 
rottJ' ^hat our Lord, coming up to Bethany to raise Lazarus 
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from the dead, took the southern road; and that, when He 
came up for the last time, he pursued the northern road to 
a certain point, then crossed behind Olivet to Bethany, 
rested there over the Sabbath, and entered Jerusalem by 
the southern road. 

The discussion on the form of the Tabernacle still goes 
on, especially as to the ridge pole or ridge cord. There is 
nothing about Such a thing in the Biblical account, and 
there is nothing of the kind in our oriental tent. One of 
the difficulties with such a study results from the fact schol- 
ars start from occidental conceptions, and add more or less 
to the Biblical description in order to get their theory into 
form. I do not believe that any reconstruction which puts 
so much into the plan can be right, and I therefore com- 
inend the modest little book, **The Tent of Meeting, Usu- 
ally called the Tabernacle," by Mr. G. Wolworth Colton, 
published by Messrs. G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co., 312 
Broadway, New York. He begins with a small Bedouin 
tent, and keeps to that basis. The result is that he does not 
"^ve a ridge at all, nor a roof like a barn, but he has a 
S'^^ceful Oriental tent, the covering of which is supported in 
P^rt by the three lines of planks, firmly fastened, and in front 
^y the posts on which are hung the two veils. As the planks 
"*"nily support the canopy on the three sides, and the posts 
u ^^^ outer veil support it in front, we have only to consider 
^h^ support of the center. For this we have the five posts 
^^ the inner veil, and also the stairs of the altars, table and 
^*nip stand, which would probably be used as such supports 
^^ used now in an eastern tent. 

-As the Suastica is being so much studied, and is found to 
^'^vc been in use all around the world, a request has been 
J^^de in the Statement for definite information about all 
''^stances of it in Palestine, and the result will be communi- 
cated in due time. 

Circulars of the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
*^ci its publication are furnished by me. I have everything 
^^ hand. Theodore F. Wright. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TWO DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

Two of the most prominent men in scientific circles have 
passed away within a few weeks of one another, one of 
them, the veteran archaeologist of Canada, Dr. Horatio Hale, 
the other the noted naturalist, Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Both of these gentlemen were highly honored at the last 
meeting of the American Association held at Buffalo. Dr. 
Hale was not present, but was elected in general session as 
an honorary member, and words of high commendation were 
spoken as to his valuable work in connection with ethnology. 
Prof. E. D. Cope was there in the full strength of mature 
manhood, and presided with his usual grace and self-posses- 
sion, having been elected president at the Springfield 
meeting. 

Dr. Hale was born in Newport, N. H., in 1817, died at 
Clinton. Ontario, on December 28, 1896, in his eightieth 
year. His mother was the author of the most popular chil- 
dren's poem in any tongue, ** Mary Had a Little Lamb." H^^ 
father was an eminent lawyer. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1837, and was appointed the same year as philolologi3^ 
of Com. Wilkes' Exploring Expedition, and his contribution 
on ethnography and philology formed the sixth volume o^ 
the Reports published in 1846. In 1 870 he took down ^ 
vocabulary from the last survivor of the Tutelo tribe, whicf* 
proved to belong to the Siouan stock. This was published 
in 1883 by t:he American Philosophical Society. The mos"^ 
valuable contribution which Dr. Hale ever furnished wa ^ 
read before the A. A. A. S., at Montreal in 1882, and pub^ — ' 
lished in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, of April, 1883 ^ 
entitled "Indian Migration as Evidenced by Language." Ii 
this he identified the Cherokee as a member of the Iroquoiai 
family. He also wrote the Iroquois Book of Rites, whicl 
was published in Brinton's "Library of Aboriginal Litera- 
ture," in 1883. Also a Report on the Blackfoot Tribes 
published in 1886 by the British Association. Another articl^^ 
upon "Language a Test of Mental Capacity," was publisher 
in the American Antiquarian and in the Proceedings oi 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1891. 

Three other articles have appeared in this magazine: "The^ 
Iroquois Sacrifice of the White Dog." January, 1885; **Man 
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in Language is the True Basis of Anthropology," Vol. XV. ^ 
1893; **The Schuylkill Gun and its Indian Motto," Janu- 
ary, 1896. 

Dr. Hale was a conscientious and a thorough scholar, and 
has left behind him a large number of valuable contributions, 
whose titles cannot be given here. As a Christian gentle- 
man he was always courteous and kindly, never disturbed 
because others differed with him in opinion, or particularly 
ambitious to secure position, having confidence that whatever 
merit he had, would ultimately be recognized, which for- 
tunately proved true before his departure. 

Prof. E. D. Cope was born in Philadelphia in 1840, and 
died at his home in that city, April 12, 1897. He studied 
medicine at Philadelphia, and became Professor of Natural 
Science in Haverford College in 1866. He was employed 
by the Geological Survey of Ohio in 1868, and made his first 
western exploration in 1870. He became connected with 
Hayden's Geological Survey in 1872, and the following year 
projected an expedition to Northeast Colorado. He was 
employed in the Wheeler Geographical Survey, and explored 
the Eocene and Jurassic beds of the Rockies. He collected 
the largest backbone animals with ambulatory limbs known. 

He was editor of the American Naturalist for many years, 
and established his reputation as a scientific man as much by 
this journal as by his reports to the survey. 

He was an evolutionist, and followed fast upon the tracks 
of Huxley, but was not so much of a controversialist as was 
that distinguished gentleman. He is widely known as the 
leader of the Lamarckian School, and showed many brilliant 
qualities as a philosopher as well as naturalist. His first 
collected philosophical essays were on the ** Origin of the 
Fittest." His last was entitled, **The Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution, "published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company in 1896. The last of his contributions to science 
would fill up many pages, but must be omitted. 

His department was somewhat remote from anthropology, 
yet his acquaintance with natural history and geology led 
him up to man as the crowning work of nature and of God. 

His visits to Section H, of the A. A. A. S. , were always 
welcome, for he furnished information about the ** connect- 
ing links" which few others could. His theory in reference 
to the descent of man led him to keep constant track of all 
the discoveries of fossil man, and his acquaintance with 
other departments enabled him to see the bearings of the 
various discoveries of the Anthpologists. 

It is a singular fact that the editor of the Naturalist and 
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of the American Antiquarian, while differing entirely in 
their religious views, and even in their scientific theories, 
were somehow drawn to each other, and were the warmest 
and closest friends. It shows how the love of truth may 
cement human hearts. We may differ in opinion, yet as the 
children of God, they may live up to the light they have, 
wait for further revelation as to the "origin of the species," 
and ** the creation of man." Reverence for truth will nat- 
urally make a man humble. 

Prof. Cope, as man, was frank, honest and sincere. He 
was a thorough investigator, and has made his mark in the 
world. America is made poorer by the loss of such a man, 
not s* much in dollars and cents, but in those qualities that 
are useful to society and of especial value in laying the 
foundations for science oh which future generations may 
build. 

THE SUASTIKA IN AMERICA. 

The book by Mr. Thomas Wilson on the Suastika is exciting 
considerable attention. It appears that there were different forms 
of the Suastika in this country as well as in the far east, as the 
arms vary in shape, some of them being at right angles, others 
curved. The most common form is called the hooked cross or 
Suastika. Another form is called the ogee and still another the 
spiral. The Tetraskelion is a four-armed symbol with a solid 
and square center, and the Triskelis is a symbol with three arms. 
It is divided into two classes, spiral and volute. Another sym- 
bol has five arms. This is also divided into two kinds, spiral and 
volute. The Scandinavians call it ** Thors' Hammer," as the Greek, 
Latin and Thor crosses are represented in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics by a hammer. 

The interpretation of the Suastika seems to vary in different 
countries. It is held to be the symbol of the Sun-god; of Agni, 
the Fire-god ; the Rain-god, Indra, the Sky-god, and the god of 
light and forked lightnings; the generative principle, the fire 
generator and the birth of fire ; the fire drill, and by some as a mod- 
ification ot Egyptian meander, which has no special significuoe. 

It is difficult to decide as to its significance in America, thoiudi 
judging from its shape and its association with other qrmbcMS, 
especially the sun circle and the cross, we conclude it is designed 
to represent the revolution of the sky and is in reality a revolv- 
ing cross. In favor of this supposition is the fact, that the Suas- 
tika and the Triskelis are frequently seen on the inside of cir- 
cles ; sometimes in the center of disks, and are arranged in such 
a way as to convey the idea of motion, the symbols of the sun 
and moon and the serpent all conveying the same idea of revo- 
lution. Sometimes the symbol of the cross is found associated 
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with the circle or sun-symbol, the cross being always the sign of 
the cardinal points and the four quarters of the earth. 

In some cases the looped square and the birds' heads arc out- 
side of the cross and circle, thus symbolizing the four quarters 
of the sky and the revolution of the sky. 




There is a constant transition from the cross to the Suastika. 

I a part of the Suastika being in the centre of the cross; occasion- 

[ ally the arms of the cross are spread out, making an ogee figure, 

the Suastika itself being only a hooked cross. In one case there 

are the five dots in the Suastika; these remind us of the nails 
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which were driven into the frame-work ol the fire generator des- 
cribed by Schleimmn, but there is no other evidence that the 
Stiastika was a fire symbol. On the contrary, the use of the 
Suastika by the Navajoes and ancient Pueblos is always attended 
with myths concerning the sky divinities and symbols of the sky 
and clouds and mountains; the feathers symbolizing the clouds, 
human figures symbolizing the sky divinities, the Jerusalem cross 
symbolizing the water, the humanized rainbow symbolizing the 
arch of the sky. The same is true of the Suastika as used by 
the ancient Mexican and Maya tribes. With them the Suastika 
is used as a calendar symbol as well as a cosmic symbol. In 
one case the cross and the circle are combined, the arms of the 
cross are bent so as to form a circle, and are divided into thir- 
teen parts to symbolize the thirteen days of the week. This is 
called the " Calendar Whec! from Duran." It should be said 
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tba.t the Suastika is not as common a symbol among the Mayas 
as the cross, for the cross appears in all forms, the Maltese, the 
St. Andrews, the Greek, and the Latin, and is frequently embel- 
lished and ornamented with symbols, The revolution of the sky 
'^ Symbolized by the serpent, among the Mayas, as seen in the 
^^'endar stone, but the division of the sky is represented by the 
^•"•^ss, and the square. 

It is manifest that the Suastika wa.s a universal symbol in 
•^**^erica, but it symbolized a very different element here from 
■"'^■t: which it did in India, as it was there used to symbolizee fire: 
*"" i le here it symbolized the wind and sky. Still we learn both from 



'- Wilson's pamphlet and from other sources that the Suastika 



" Chorea, China, India, Caucasus and especially in Troy was 

s^«:3 as a symbol of the revolving sky, the diverse shape of the 

iJ^'** s, all conveying the same idea of motion. The spindle whorls 

I *^nri Troy have many curved arms, with a central hole, sho' 



^_ that the idea of motion was to be represented. 

i'he curved Triskelis on a fragment of ash wood, found in a 
''^nnog of Scotland, and in fact all the ogee Suastikas. wherever 
'^y appear, convey this idea of revolving motion. 
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a MaStrir and a 5c Aadrrvs Cross^ the iatMJf <il tbe circk 

unrtimcs beiag widioct a figarc 

We majr sajr tsar the spiral aad kKips oa the Mooad-boilders' 
pottery and the loops in the sgjp<jt go c yts majr r q wescn t tbe 
wind, bat the suastikas vhich are used in the cirdes are more 
likely to r e p r esen t the rcrolving sky. 
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Tlkr RuUri «/ /«r Sem. Tlbe Nonemca ia Ascnca froB dw Toitk to tht 
FiftccBth Ccstsry, bjr Edwin Neakonm : YSkm^x Pab. by Eatas 9l Lib- 
riat, Bostoo. 

This book begins witb ezpressioBs of sorprise, feh bf tbe aotbor upon m- 
itxnf tbe great library at Rooen. Franor, wben be was introdooad to tbe presi- 
dcat of tbe Geographical SodcCj, M. Gabriel Grarier, and ioond that so much 
had been collected and written opon the subject of tbe TOfagesof tba Nonemcii, 
and especially of their visit to the coast of North America. 

He spent all the spring, tbe summer and antcmn in sifting the material 
f omished, and seems to have written this book witb a ranning pen, not stop- 
ping to clear op the disputed points or to unravel tbe knotted questions, seek* 
ing only to give the most striking incidents in these ancient voyagv. 

He has made an interesting book and furnished a narrative which will be 
valuable to many readers. The style is not that of a critical historian but that 
of a narrator, who is bent upon making his story impressive and fascinatittg. 
There is, howe\'er, enough of the critical about it to make tbe book reliable in 
its facts, and the reader who wants to know about tbe voyages, in their sacces- 
ston, and learn about the connected events will find the book valuable. Ther»^ 
is no part of American history that is really more fascinating than this. It fills 
the same place which the story of Homer does to the history of Greece, and the 
same as the story of Hengis and Horsa does to the history of England. The^ 
story it full of adventures, the characters are somewhat shadowy and uncer- 
tain, but the records are sufficiently definite to bring before us the dim outli neT^ - 
of the coast from Greenland south to the month of the St Lawrence, the^^ 
Island of New Foundland and as far as Martha's Vineyard, and to give us pic — 
tares of the Esquimaux, who then dwelt upon the shores of New England, and- 
frequently visited the places that have since become historic. 

There is no discussion in the book in reference to the places, which some hav9 



s brought down 
■nntedialely preceded 
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■ongbt to idenlifr >i the "Land Falls," though the n 

to the time of the Zeno brothers, and the voyages which ii 

Columbus. 

The publishers havs furnished some beautiful and ilriking illustratioai 
which belit the story, and make thestyle of publishing and wriang harmonious. 

There are many young persons and lovers of history who will take up 
Ihii book and be charmed with it, and it may lead to a further iludy of tha 
earljr vofagei. Tha work upon the whole is to be commended. 



Hislery sf AncitHl Ftiplit. By Willis Boughton. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York., 1837. 
The author of this book presents a novel theory In reference lo the human 
family and its division into races, and the peopling of tha earth by the races. 

His opinion seems to be that (he first man was black, and that his descen- 
dants constituted the black race. The differanlialion of the genus homo was 
wholly prehistoric, and the '■ black bell" was c]uiie extensive. Ii embraced a 
Urge portion of Africa, the greater part of southern Asia and nearly all of 
«outhwestorn Europe. The primitive home of the black race is identified with 
thatof primitive man. of which theConstadtand Cromagnon are good specimens. 
A new race, however, originated and spread over the globe, claiming at the 
hands of its predecessors all the knowledge and advancement that they had 
been able lo wrench from nature. This is called the Yellow race, and to il 
belonged the Furfooz, Neolithic man in Europe, the Basques, the Elruscani, ! 
the Hitlitea, the Chinese, the Japanese, the American Indian.*, Huns, MongoU 
ind Turks. In other words all of that class oC people which sometimes go 
sadei the general name of Turanians. 

The American Indians are neither blacks nor whites but they belong lo the 
Mine stock as the Sumero Accads of Southern Asia and the Miltiles of western 
Asia as well as the Chinese of eastern Asia — a stock which is now acknowledged 
to hava given the earliest civilisation lo the world. 

The While race is the one with which we are the most familiar, as it is tha 
onewiih which aocieol history begins and with which history is likely to end. 

The White race, according to this author, includes the Hamites, the Samilai 
and the great Aryan race or tha Indo European. The Hamites are divided 
into Libyans, Ethiopians, Egyptians, including the Hyksos kings. 

Tha Seniles include the Syrians, Pbrenicians, CarthaKonians, Hebrew*, 
f^llaanites, Etamites and Assyrians — a history of which race is coalained in 
•lie Scriptures, 

This book is divided into four pans as follows : Part I, The Earth People. 
'"art 11, The History of the Yellow Races. Part III, The Hamiles, Part IV, 
'be Semites; and a brief history is given under each head. Tha author has 
■^*-»Ied himself ot the latest discoveries and researches in reference lo pre- 
■^■Btcitic man and the ancient races. He has drawn extensively from Ihe diSer- 
^^ ^writers whose names have become well known, though many of the beat 
*"* t<»rs in the different departments have not been studied, at leasl their names 
^^ Qot mentioned. This gives the book the character ot a summary of recent 
, '**'c>roialion. rather than a book of original research. 

Zc will be convenieol as a hand-book to the reader who wants to know the 
^^st view* as lo I ha different races of tha East. The most unsatisfactory part 
' 't is thai which relates to the earliest races and especially the prehistoric, for 
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DC see car ce^ vha: tbe color of these noes was, as they are known only bj 
tbeir reljcs a few bocfis a=d skolis which have been discovered in gravels and 



The rbecTT has beea airaaoed that the Antediluvians were identical with 
the FalecCiriiic race d Esrcpe. the Post-dilnvians were identical with the 
Neolithic race, tbe Histcric races were all whites, the blacks having survived 
the "£»i* which was local: the **TeUows'* having transmitted the inven- 
cicns azi arts vhich existed before the Flood. 

I: IS i. \'ezy pre:tT tbeorr. bat th<t question is, is it borne out by the facts? 

The publishers have illustrated the book with many cuts, which inclode 
scenes is America, in E^Tpt, Mesopotamia, Babylonia to show the extent of ter. 
nicrr which was covered br the diferoit races, and is embraced in this sketch 
of the eaxlies: jr =ijs: ancient history of mankind. 



rif >v -1 .' :iy .Vc.-iTf: .-•* i?•^/i>* JmJia, By R, W. Frazer, L.L. B., T. C S.i 
L4?c:unfr c2 Telegu and Tamil, University College, New York. G P- 
l-:=a=:'s Sozis. iSo". 

** Whr the f rst ishabiLxnts of India were, we know not. The only records 
they hi\e ci :he:r existence are the chipped flint, or quartzite arrow-heads, 
scrapers asi axes duj: up tc-daj in the alluvial deposits of the great river val- 
leys." * These primeval people were gradually driven by other invading races 
to the loftv c:o::=:ain ranj^es. where their descendants still live ; nearly tvrtDtj 
cillions of hu=:ar bein^ consisting of tnese living fossils of primeval times 
have bees ^roured together and called Dravidians.** 

Their lan^iux^e shows a^nities with the Ugrian, Finnish, and the aodeot 
>!ed:o, sees :r. the Pehistnn Inscriptions. They are supposed by some to be 
the sur\:\ors of a great race which inhabited a submerged continent, between 
Ici:a x=i Maia«:ascjLr. 

The nrs: invading race was the Aryan, who entered India about the time of 
Abraham, sonie 2 oco years B. C. They gradually conquered "the land of the 
r.ve rivers." and spread the civilizing influence of their high culture over tbe 
ec::re East. 

The system of caste had its origin from this conflict between the races. 
There were waves of population and of religion, which afterward sweptovtf 
the rej^ion : nrs: the Greek, next the Mohammed, and last the Brittoo, v^° 
gained the ascenvlancy. 

It was after the time of the discovery of America that India really bec^* 
known to the world, though the route by which eastern products could re^ 
the cities of the Mediterranean had been kept open for mamy centuries. 

The Portuguese were the first voyagers who reached the coast of Ib^^ 
which Columbus set out to find. 

Vasco de Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed eastward insC^^^ 
of westward. The news of the wealth of India reached England through 
letters of Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman who ever visited India, 
who became president of the Jesuit college. 

The Dutch were monopolizing the trade of the East, but the merchant^^ 
London received the "Charter of Incorporation of the East India Compai^^ 
on the 31st of Decemoer, 1600 A D., and soon became the ruling power. 
Mogul emperors reigned up to the year 1707. They were the descendants 
Tamerlane, and had amassed great fortunes. The fiercest contest was not wi 
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these emperors alone, bat with the French, who were dictators over the affairs 
«nd ruled in the name of Chanda Sahib. 

The capture of Calcutta and the terrible tragedy of the "Black Hole" 
occurred about 1750. Lord Robert Clyde was the ruling spirit. The name 
of Lord Hastings came into great prominence about this time and the history 
of British India began. 

This history has become known to all English speakings people through the 

•essay of Lord Macauly and the Memoir of Hedley Vicars, and other books. 

The readers of this book will, however, find a summary of the History of India 

from the beginning, which is very instructive. It is comprehensive and full, and 

very graphic throughout, but space will not permit further sketch of its contents. 



TA^ Suastika^ the Earliest Knaivn Symbol and Its Migration^ with Observations 
on the Migrations of Certain Industries in Pre-Historic Times. 

From the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 18M, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1895. 

The subject of the migration of Symbols has great interest to the Amer- 
ican Archaeologist, especially as it has a direct bearing upon the mooted 
question of contact with other countries in pre-historic times. 

This treatise is likely to settle the question and to conyince the most 
skeptical that there was such a contact. 

The author begins with a description of the different forms of the Suas- 
tika, which are found in Oriental countries. He includes under the general 
head the " Spiral Volute," some of them four armed, some of them three 
armed (called the triskelis), five armed, some with ogee arms, and the circle 
in the middle ; others alternating with a Greek fret and rosettes. He quotes 
from the Count d*Alviella, whose book, La Migration des Sint boles, has already 
become a standard authority, also from Dr. Schleimann, Prof. Sayce, Dr. 
firinton, and others, and shows that the Suastika was found in Cyprus as 
early as 1300 B. C. in Egypt, in Greece, in Troy, in Cracou, Russia, in Japan, 
Corea, China, in Thibet, Bombay, India, in Chaldea, in Babylonia, in Ar- 
minia, in Africa, and many other historic countries. 

As to pre-historic Europe, he refers to the " hut urns" of the Etruscans, 
the pottery of the Swiss Lake Dwellers ; the Runic inscriptions of the 
Scandinavians ; bronze relics of Ireland ; fragments of wood from the Cran- 
nogs of Scotland ; the fibulas or bronze brooches of Scandinavia. All of 
these show that the Suastika was used in the Neolithic age, and during that 
and the bronze age, was distributed throughout the Eastern hemisphere. It 
was common in America dvring pre-historic times and was very prominent 
among all the Neolithic relics which have been discovered, some of which 
have the marks of native handiwerk, but a few show the influence of an in- 
truded symbolism. Many Suastikas had been gathered from the mounds 
long before those in Ohio, and archseologists had been familiar with them 
for years. 

Some of them were found engraved upon the shell gorgets, taken from 
the mounds in Tennessee ; others had been noticed in the pottery ornamen- 
tation of the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, and the sand paintings of the 
Navajoes, and in the carved altars of the Mexicans, the woven garments of 
the Peruvians, and, in fact, in nearly every part of the American continent. 
In all of these the Suastika seems to have borne the American touch; for it 
is placed upon material which was characteristic of the different sections ; 
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whtV. ani copper having been used by the Mound-builders ; colored sane 
azi feather? by the Cliff-dwellers and Navajoes; sculptured stone and stuco 
by the :ri>ies of Mexico ; wrought gold by the tribes of Nicaragua ; wovei 
ol::h by :h* ancient Peruvians. 

The Sua«tika is always a mythologic symbol in America and is a880ciate< 
w::h other »yml»l8 which are myth bearers. One objection to the migra 
tion the^'try might be raised, in the fact that there are so few Suastikas ii 
the corthwe^it oivist. Still the migration may have taken place by way o 
r '.yr.r^:a. and it may be that other symbols were myth bearers f6r thesi 
j>e*.i:e#. 

Dr. W;:$.>n has found an engraved shell, in the musnem at Waahingtoi 
which was taken frc>m the Crreat Toco mound in Tennesaee, on which i 
$«v:: a sk^atevi t:^ure. which reminds one, at once, of Buddha, the " hero god 
wh.^ik* wor^hij- has extended all over Asia. 

The »t>'.e is diiTerent from other aboriginal images, the Blim waifltg tl 
wInt^v. anus. ih»' cr^^sed lees*, the kmg feet, the triangular dress, the gi 
eral atiitiKle and appearance. 

Tht> tlncnt^s^ of the work in the bone carvings reminds us of the bo 
carvings nf the* .lapauose. thoutrh the copper stencils in the Hopewell moiu 
which (*oiitain clnvor leaves as symbols, remind us of the ornaments whi 
prevailinl in thi' churches of Euro|ie in Mediaeval times. Dr. Wilson mai 
tnins, straii^i'ly, that the Suastika was unknown in the time when ti 
Dutch ami Kiii;lisii trnders were in the Mississippi valley, and regards itn 
likely that it whs iiitroduceil by the traders or missionaries, but the fact; 
that the early missionaries were very familiar with European qrmb<^ ai 
it is not unlikely, that Aiu(>rican savages would borrow them and ming 
them with their own. 

Dr. Wilson thinks tliat there may 1>e a duplication of the cross by distai 
peoples, hut disputes the point that the Suastika is a de8ign,which was like 
\o 111* invented anywhere, and considers it al)surd that it came from basketr 
The micration of classic syndxtls, such as the "Sacred Tree,** the "Sacn 
i\»n.\" tlu' • Nil.' Key." the •Winjred Globe," the " Double-Headed Eagle 
the "(iriM'k l-'ret." throm;hout Europe, Asia and Africa, furnishes an argi 
ment in favi»r of the Asiatic origin of the same symbols when found i 

\u\eri a. 

If these symUils in Scandinavia and Europe are traced back to an earl 

Vr%an origin and are everywhere exj)ressive of the cosmogonies of theEas 

««h\ should the syndM)ls, when found in America, which have thesameges 

,•; <i'. form ami si^nitu'ance he ascribed to an independent aboriginal origii 

Vhis nioii>'k;ram will 1h' prized, no d«>ubt, as it is the best that has bee; 

« ..:,M\ uiH»n the subject. 

\\ .. h«xe r»veivi»d the following books from the publishers, and wil 
,i \\w\\\ 1" the next number: 

S.I /'•»• • ^*>' ^^^^' *^' ^' f^l"lix>t- MacMillan Company, New Yori 

, ,.,. ,^ Mill, by S.Wells Williams, LL. D. Charles Scribner's Soni 
\ « \ork. IS*,»7. 
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A CANON IN PRE-HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY.^ 

BY PROF. THOMAS WILSON. 

My text for the evening is, that the more widely extended 
the search for pre-historic man is, the greater will be found 
the area that he occupied, and the more profound the exca- 
vations, the greater will be found the antiquity of that occu- 
pation. 

This is not meant to indicate that the pre-historic man 
occupied all the area of the world, nor that, having once dis- 
covered his occupation of a certain area, an extension of the 
investigation would necessarily show an extension of the 
area. 

The theory maintained is that, having shown his occupa- 
tion of a certain locality, investigations made in other local- 
't>es, other countries or in other portions of the same coun- 
t'*y, will show his increasing and wider distribution and 
^<^cupation. 

It is a proposition announced by the foremost pre-historic 
Archaeologists, that the pre-historic man is not found in pro- 
Portion to the number of sites occupied by him, nor by the 
^^nsity of his population, nor yet by the number of objects 
^"ich he has left, but is, on the contrary, in proportion to 
"^ number of seekers. The world has hardly yet awakened 
^ ^ just appreciation of the extent of the occupation of the 
^?'"th by man during pre-historic times, nor yet to his an- 
^^quity. 

. I shall use as illustrations of this proposition the reports 
^^^ly made of the investigations by our archaeologists into 
^vo countries, neither of which have heretofore been sup- 
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f>osed to have had very intimate relations with that antiquity 
which. in Western Europe, has been called '•pre-historic.'* 

The first country is Babylon, the investigations of which 
by modern archieologists have resulted in pushing the his- 
toric period back to a much greater antiquity. 

The other country, the pre-historic occupation of which 
has been doubted if not denied, is Egypt, and is the result 
of investigations and excavations lately made by the Direc- 
tor-General of Antiquities in charge of the Gizeh Museum. 

The discussion of the first locality belongs to a branch of 
science in which I have not heretofore been greatly inter- 
ested. I bring it to your notice this evening to assist in 
establishing the truth of the proposition with which I set 
out, that is, the more we investigate pre-historic man, the 
more we find an increase, both in area and in antiquity, of 
his occupation of the earth. For a long time, England led 
the wav in excavations of the buried cities and monuments 
of Babylonia. To her is due the discovery of the great city 
of Sippara, the ancient city of the Babylonian sun-god, 
which, with other excavations in the neighborhood, pro- 
duced the mass of clay tablets in the British Museum. The 
(icrmans undertook the exploration of two cemeteries, and, 
for the first time, showed that the Babylonians burned their 
dead, and the Babylonian sepulchres, instead of containing 
so man)' objects of every-day life, as in pre-historic graves 
by which we could largely trace the history of the people, 
were found to contain little except charred and shapeless 
remains. The French conducted the excavations at Telloh, 
in the extreme south of Chaldea, and made an explorationof 
the mounds of that city, and gradually a Babylonian city, 
the name of which was Lagas. and whose origin is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, has been brought to light. It yielded an 
immense number of monuments of all kinds, the most stril^' 
ing of which are the early statues of diorite now adorning 
the Louvre, of which Gudea is the principal. But the mos^ 
valuable of its treasures were about thirty thousand cl^V 
tablets nearly five thousand years old. The Americans wc^^ 
represented in Babylonian excavations by the party of whi^ 
Prof. Heilprecht and Dr. Peters and Mr. Haynes, of tt*^ 
University of Tcnnsylvania, were at the head. Their pri^ 
cipal center of investigation was at Nippur, in northe^ 
Babylonia. It was one of the earliest seats of Babloni 
religion and civilization. Its greatest temple, dedicated 
the god called by the Sumerians Mul-lil or Kl-hil, **the lo 
of the ghost world," was co-eval wnth the beginnings 

lean history. The American work was begun in i88C^ 
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^ith about two hundred Arabs as laborers. The site was 
hosen and surveyed, trial trenches were dug, and systematic 
xplorations made. After certain suspension, the work was 
cnewed in 1888 with greater vigor than ever. About thirty- 
ivo thousand tablets and inscribed fragments have been 
)und, some of them going back to the earliest epochs of 
Ihaldean history. The excavations at Nippur were carried 
eeply and widely enough, not only to reveal the history of 
le city, but also to open up a new vista of forgotton history 
f civilized man, and it has been carried back into ages 
'hich, a short while ago, were undreamed of. Prof. Heilprecht 
pes not hesitate to date the founding of the Temple of Baal, 
ie first settlements in Nippur, to have occurred between 
OCX) and 7000 B. C, possibly earlier. 

The first king of Babylonia, then called Kengi, brought to 
ght by the excavations at Nippur, is En-sag-ana. The 
opulation was Sumerian, speaking the Sumerian language, 
nd was at that period without any trace of Semitic language 
r people. Nippur was the religious center of Kengi, and 
lul-lil, whose temple was at Nippur, was the god of Sumerian 
worship. 

Kis, or Kish, or Cush, or Kosh, lay to the north, and con- 
tant war existed between it and Kengi. Kis was suzerain 
the Semitic nomads of Mesopotamia, the **Land of the 
Jow," as it was called, whose Bedouin people were the arch- 
ers represented on the Egyptian monuments. Other Kengi 
:ings invaded and captured Kis, and the tribute paid for her 
elease has been found in the excavations at Nippur. 

But Kis arose in her might and, calling on **the hosts of 
he Land of the Bow," smote Kengi, and its kingdom passed 
way. Lugal-zaggi-si, the King of Ercch, son of the Sumerian 
'gh-priest of the **Land of the Bow," was the victorious 
'vader and conqueror. He occupied Nippur, and the many 
scriptions on the commemorative vases found in the tem- 
e of Mul-lil at Nippur, set forth his foundation of this 
irly Asiatic Empire. 
The dynasty of the King of Erech was succeeded by that 

Ur, and it in turn by that of Lagas, whose kings repre- 
'^t the closing days of Sumerian supremacy. 
With the empire of Sargon, the Semitic age begun. Its 
^te has been fixed at 3800 B. C. This is in plain historic 
^es. Prof. Sayce is authority for the statement that from 
^ translation of the clay tablets found by the three archie- 
^gical expeditions, the scholars of present times are as 
^11 versed and have as complete knowledge of the culture, 
^nners, customs and, in fine, the history of the Babylonian 
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to make inspection of them, does not appear, but it is these 
library places of deposit to which we are now mostly in- 
debted for the information concerning the country. It seems 
to have been a custom, a prototype which modern people 
have followed, of writing, at the close of the reign of each 
king, a chronological history of the events happening during 
the reign, with their dates. These chronological tablets are 
of high importance, and afford the greatest aid in construct- 
ing the history of those countries. With the tablets of con- 
tracts, inventories, tax lists, etc., which give their respective 
dates and, curiously enough, correspond in a remarkable 
degree with the chronological tablets, one acting as a check 
upon the other, the scholars are able to obtain a fairly cor- 
rect knowledge of these dates of antiquity. The earliest 
fixed date in Babylonian history is that of Sargon, of 
Akkad, and of his son, Naram-Sin. Their date, 3800 B. C, 
was assigned many years ago, and the modern discover- 
ies verify it. According to our prior knowledge, Sargon 
belonged to the first dynasty, or was the first king of Baby- 
lonia. But the modern discoveries show different. Sargon, 
instead of belonging to the **gray dawn of time," must, as 
Prof. Haynes says, be regarded as representing the ** golden 
age of Babylonian history." For some of the proof of this, 
they turn to these tablets. They have been arranged in a 
series which, from the rudeness of the pictorial or hiero- 
glyphic writing of the earliest tablets, shows a gradual im- 
provement until it reaches its apogee in the reign of Sargon 
and his son. Prof. Sayce says : 

. Between the cuneiform hieroglyphs of Sargon or Naram-Sin and that of 
Nebuchadnezzar there is comparatively little difference; between it and the 
script of the early text found by Baunes and Sarzec there lies the difference 
between writing of a child and that of a grown man. 

The Babylonian seal cylinders tell the same story. There 
is the continued improvement until it is declared, also by 
Sayce, that the most exquisitely worked Babylonian seal cyl- 
incler is one made in the reign of Sargon, and that it repre- 
sents, so far as we know at present, the highest point attained 
by the gem cutter in the ancient Oriental world. It must 
he a delight for the pre-historic arch;ieologist to study here, 
in the almost unique instance, a pre-historic language and 
to Watch its transformation by contact. The dynasties of 
Babylonian kings prior to Sargon were Sumerians and spoke 
^"^ Sumerian language. Their writing of it was in the 
cuneiform characters. Sargon and Naram-Sin were Semites 
^^^ spoke the Semitic language. Here arose the contest, so 
interesting to trace, between the languages of the conqueror 
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and the conquered. It is likened unto the similar contest 
between the Norman and French in Normandy, and again 
between the Norman-French and the English when William 
conquered England. As in these cases, the result was a 
compromise, the amalgamation, and finally a mixed language 
made up of the two constituent elements. The cuneiform 
characters maintained their supremacy, but the sounds they 
represented and the words they spelled were transformed 
and became Semitized in the process. Generations of Su- 
merians and Semites dwelt side by side, borrowing from and 
lending to each other, mutually adopting their forms of ex- 
pression. This transformation could be followed a long way, 
and forms the basis of pre-historic science as affected by 
linguistics as an aid to archaeology, but I have no time here. 

It is conceded that there have been differences of opinion 
in regard to the dates assigned to some of these Babylonian 
objects. It seems that the expeditions are not altogether 
agreed in their conclusions, and that there is ev^en greater 
disagreement among some of the members of the expedi- 
tions, and therefore, the statements as to date of high an- 
tiquity must be made with reserve. However, this reserve 
should apply to nearly all first statements and discoveries in 
regard to the antiquity of man and the effect of the evidence 
thereof. 

My branch of archaeology has no application to Babylon, 
and 1 make no special pretention to accuracy with regard to 
it. However, the facts in regard to the investigations iri 
Babylonia, independent of all differences and discussions, 
are sufficient to justify my use of it as a proper illustratio^t 
of the j)roposition ior which I am contending. 

The geography of the country, the wars and conquests b3^ 
which the Babylonian Kmpire was enlarged, the differer^^ 
dynasties and the lists of kings, the languages and the iC^^ 
provements therein, are all questions which I cannot goin^ 
now and liere. They all, though, tend in the same directic^ 
and are ecjually evidence of the same fact. 

It seems certain, as a result of these excavations, that tl 
increase of our knowledge as to the early e.xistence of wrii 
ten languages and the ability to make history therefrom, h^^^ 
been j)nshecl many thousand years into the past — so far a " 
that 3S00 years B. C. is fixed as the ** Golden Age.*' anC^ 
that the long line of essays and efforts and inventions made:^ 
in the arts of writing and cultivation of literature which cul-^^ 
minated in its successful accomplishment in the time of^^^ 
Sargon, may be traced one or two thousand years earlier 
and yet be far from its beginning. 
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Thus is demonstrated the proposition with which I started, 
that the wider our investigations, the more extended are 
shown to have been the areas occupied by early man, and 
the deeper our excavations, the greater his antiquity. 

One may ask how all this was done and how these ques- 
tions, so profound and abstruse and, at the same time so 
doubtful and uncertain, can be determined with anything 
like the certainty which has been attributed to them. I 
may explain by using the well-known Hill of Hissarlik as an 
illustration. It was excavated by Dr. Schliemann, of whom 
we all know and who I regard as one of the most renowned 
American citizens of this century. He was born in the low- 
est round of the social ladder — there is no boy at our public 
schools who has not equal opportunity of accomplishing all 
that Schliemann did. He became excited over descriptions 
of the Trojan war recited to him before he was thirteen 
years of age by a drunken apprentice to a miller, and he then 
determined that, if his life was spared, he would settle the 
c|uestion of the site of Troy. Many men may have done as 
much excavating as he, but they have either been paid for 
it, or the money has been contributed by the Government or 
private persons. But Schliemann, poor as the traditionary 
• •church mouse," went to work to first make for himself the 
rnoney to be used in excavating. At the age of forty-five 
years, he found himself the possessor of a fortune — almost, 
if not quite, a millionaire, and he turned his steps toward 
Greece and commenced his work, paying all the expenses 
himself. 

He attacked the Hill of Hissarlik with pick, spade and 
shovel, and by trenches and slicing perpendicularly as well 
^^ latterly, he found the debris and remains of seven cities, 
5^^h succeeding one built upon the site of its predecessor. 
* he first and second cities were at a depth of from 45 to 52 
^^^t, the third 23 to 33 feet, the fourth 13 to 17 feet, the 
"^th 7 to 13 feet, the sixth was the Lydian city of Troy, and 
the seventh, the Greek Ilium, was near the surface. 

^Complementary illustration of the mode of determination 

y these difficult questions is shown in the what has been 

"?»lod in pre-historic archaeology, the **Great City of Morges." 

'^^ modern town of that name is situated on the north bank 

^. Lake Geneva and dates from an early period in Frankish 

*^tory. Within the past few years, it has been found that 

.^>"e were three settlements of Lake Dwellers which occu- 

B^^^ consecutively the lake in the immediate neighborhood. 

he first, out in the water forty or fifty feet and off to the 

^*t or east from the wharf at Morges, has furnished absolutely 
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nothing but what belonged to the neolithic or polished stone 
age, not a single piece of bronze or metal has been found 
here. About the same distance off to the right or west from 
the wharf at Morges, farther out in the lake, was found another 
settlement larger than the first, the implements and objects 
of which all belonged to the bronze age. It was highly im- 
probable that these should have existed contemporaneously; 
the first one, the settlement of neolithic or polished stone 
age, had evidently come to an end before the second one, 
that of the bronze age, was begun. 

With this short explanation, some idea can be had of the 
methods to bo pursued by the which these abstruse questions 
in arch;i.*ology can sometimes be determined with great cer- 
tainty and satisfaction. 

Egypt furnishes the second illustration of my proposition. 
For many years Egyptologists devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to a study of Egyptian culture and were engaged in 
deciphering the inscriptions, translating the writings and 
putting together the history of Egypt. 

In all this, little or no question was made as to whether 
the pre- historic a^cs, such as known in western Europe, of 
stone and bronze, with its accompanying implements and 
utensils, all without written language, did or did not exist 
in Egypt. 

The earliest discoveries in this direction tended towarc 
the existence of the paleolithic period and were made bS 
General Pitt-Rivers, our Prof. Henry W. Haynes of Bosto^^ 
and one or two others. 

The National iMuseum is the fortunate possessor of a lar^^. 
portion of the paleolithic implements discovered by Pro^^^ 
Haynes, and for which he was honored by the French Ass 
for the Adv. of Science, bv the award of a medal. 

In all the investigations, the neolithic period seems t(^ 
have been overlooked or forgotten, and as it is a propositioiT^ 
as true in arch.eology as in anything else, that a man finds^ 
only what he seeks and sees or recognizes only what he - 
knows, the great army of I^gyptologists, in their search fc 
slatues and gods and bricks and hieroglyphs, neglected or 
overlooked the traces of the neolithic period. 

Mr. Flinders Petric, in 1889, made one of the early dis- 
cwmes of flint flakes at Kahun. I was fortunate enough to 
Mr. Petrie on his return, and had the pleasure of 
ling his collection in London. I invested fifty dollars 
life lilt wrchase of specimens from him, and now have the 
to show a series of the flint flakes which he found. 
.^^hese have serrated edges and are worn and bright- 
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ened by use as sickles for the cutting of grain. One of these 
"/nplements was found; in a more or less complete state, 
hovving the frame or back to have been of wood with a 
^-shaped notch cut longitudinally in its front edge, wherein 
fiese flakes were inserted and fastened with asphaltum or 
um. They thus formed the cutting edge of the sickle 
'hich was of much the same shape and was used in much 
tie same manner as the old-fashioned steel sickle of our 
randfathcrs' time. ' 

Klinders Petric claims to have found a new race in Kgypt. 
n his last report, he says : 

A new race has been found, which had not any object of manufacture 
iVce the Egyptians; their pottery, their etatuettes, their beads, their mode 
3f burial are all unlike any other in Egypt, and not a single usual Egyptian 
scarab, or hieroglyph of carving, or amulet, or bead, or vase has been found 
in the whole of the remains in question. That we are dealing with some- 
thing entirely different from any age of Egyptian civilization yet known, 
w therefore certain. That this was not a merely local variety is almost cer- 
^^0,as these strange remains are found over more than a hundred miles 
^f oountry, from Abydos to Gebelen. Our own work was near the middle 
^^ this district, between Dallas ani Xegada. ****** 

The race was very tall and powerful, with strong features; a hooked 

°^5*e, lone: pointed beard, and brown wavy hair, are shown by their carving* 

>iici bodily remains. There was no trace of the negro type apparent, and 

^ l^enerai they se^m closely akin to the allied races of the Libyans and 

^^^Xorit^a. Thoir burials are always with the body contracted, and not 

''^tumitied, lying with head to south and face to west, just the reverse of 

^^ contracted bodies at Mediim. Although most of the graves have been 

'^tiurbed, yet sufficient examples remain untouched among the 2,(XK) graves 

^^^taed by us to show that the bodies were generally mutilated before 

'^ ^'ial. One large and important tomb showed four skulls placed between 

^*ie vases on the floor, a peparate heap of loose bones of several bodies 

^^ther, and around the sides human bones broken open at the ends and 
r^c^ppjj out. ************ 

^letal and ftint were both in use by these people. Copper adzes show 

^t: the wood was wrought, and ffnely carved bulls' legs to a couch illus- 

^ "^^8 the work. Copper harpoons were imitated from the form in bone. 

■^t>per needles indicate the use of sewn garments, and the multitude of 

'*^ning-wheels in the town proves how common weaving must have been.. 

^* 1:1 1 was magnificently worked, far more elaborately than by the Egyp- 

^'^e of any age. The splendid examples in the Ashmolean and Pitt-Riverp 

'^^^saeuras at Oxford are now seen to belong to this people. Both knives 

^^ forked lances are found. Stone vases from all material, from alabaster 

^ J^ranite, were favorite possessions. They are beautifully wrought, but 

'^^trely made by hand, without any turning or lathe work. * * * 

lottery was the favorite art of these new people: the variety, the flne- 

^^^s and the quantity of it is surprising. Few graves are without ten or a 

^^^en vases, sometimes oven as many as eighty. Most of these are of the 

coarser kinds, merely used for containing the ashes of the great funeral fire;* 
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for, though the bodies were never burned, a great burning was made at 
•each funeral, the ashes of which were carefully gathered and preserved, 
:sometimes as many as twenty or thirty large jars fuU. [See the probable 
Amorite custom in 2 Chron., xvi, 14; xzi, 19; Jer., zzxiv, 5]. The varieties 
of pottery are polished red hematite facing, with red and black tops (due 
to deoxidation in the ashes), and the light brown with wavy handles, like 
the Amorite pottery. A later stage of pottery was of coarser brown and of 
much altered forms, copying somewhat from the Eigyptian types of the Old 
Kingdom. The wavy handle jars went through a series of changes, forming 
a continuous scale by which their relative ages can be seen. Animal- 
shaped vases and many curious sports are found in the red-faced potteiy. 
Besides these forms, three kinds of pottery seem to have been imported: 
bufif vases, imitating stone, with red spirals and figures of animals and men; 
red polished vases, with figures of animals in white; and black bowls, with 
incised patterns, most like the earliest Italic pottery. Besides these designs, 
a great variety of marks are scratched on the local pottery, but not a single 
hieroglyph or sign derived from Egyptian writing has been found. Another 
fact, showing the isolation of these people from the Egyptians, is that all 
this fine pottery is handmade: the wheel was unknown. 

The source of this new race cannot be discussed until the hundreds of 
skulls and skeletons which have been obtained have been brought over and 
studied. Though some objects point strongly to an Amorite connectioo, 
others indicate a western source, and it must be remembered that probably 
the Amorites were a branch of the fair Libyan race. The geographical 
position is all in favor of the race having come into Egypt through the 
western and great Oases, for the seventh and eighth Egyptian dynasties 
were still living at Memphis, showing that no people had thrust themselves 
up the Nile Valley. *********** 

On the top of the great plateau, 1,400 feet over the Nile, I found the 
untouched home of paleolithic man, strewn with wrought flints, some of 
which are the finest of such work yet known. A later style of flints were 
also found embedded in the gravel of the old high Nile, thus extending the 
discovery of General Pitt-Rivers in the Theban gravels.^ * * 

But the person to whom the greatest credit is due for the 
investigations to which I refer, is Mons Jacques de Morgan, 
the Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt and the head 
of the Gizeh museum. 

He has made an extensive and somewhat systeiria.^*^ 
investigation in this regard, with the result entirely satis- 
factory, establishing beyond question, the existence ox ^ 
neolithic or polished stone age in Egypt. He investig^^^. 
thirteen stations in Lower Egypt and seventeen } 
Upper Egypt. He has by no means covered the e^^^^ 
ground nor completed his work. He has only made a P^ 
liminary investigation with the result indicated. The fut"^ *^^ 
investigation will be continued along the same line. 

I am personally acquainted with Mons. de Morgan 
think I can properly certify to his knowledge in such af^ 

"W. M. Fliudors PetrieTAcadomy, April 20. 
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his competence for the work and his entire reliability and 
conservatism in making reports. But this is not all. He 
has kindly sent to the National Museum, a collection of one 
hundred and and eighty-four specimens of stone implements, 
principally flint, all of which belong to the neolithic; period. 
The implements found and reported by him from these va- 
rious pre-historic stations are nucleii, hammers, hatchets, 
knives, scrapers, arrows and spear-heads, saws and sickles, 
points and drills in stone, bone and ivory, pestles, collars, 
bracelets, combs, pins, pottery, figurines and stone vases. 
Specimens of all these were not sent by Mons. de Morgan, 
but many of them were, as will be seen by the display on the 
table. But his report of his investigation called **Recherches 
sur les Origine de I'Egypte," lately published in Paris, has 
just been received by the Museum, and it contains full and 
extended descriptions of the finding of these various imple- 
ments and utensils. A comparison of them with the objects 
found in other countries, leaves no doubt as to the existence 
in Egypt of the culture peculiar to the neolithic people. 

Thus is again demonstrated the truth of the proposition 
^*th which this paper commences, that the wider our inves- 
tigations the more extended are shown to have been the 
areas occupied by early man, and the deeper our excavations 
the greater is shown to have been his antiquity. 



THE PREHISTORIC ROUTE FROM ASIA AND THE 
OCEANIC ISLANDS TO THE WESTERN 
COAST OF AMERICA. 

BY J. CRAWFORD, B. 

Judge J. P. Wickersham,* Professors Cyrus Thomas* and Otis 
^- Mason' have, since January, 1894, cited so-called numerous 
**cts and evidences in reference to the well known present exist- 
''^S sea current routes in the Pacific Ocean along the Equator 
^nd the western coasts and islands off the coasts of Hindoostan 
^nd Malay-China, and thence north and northeastwardly to the 
ly^st coast of southern Alaska, British Columbia, California and 
^^Xico; from whence branch currents go south of west and 
^^Uthwest to the Sandwich. Polynesian and Micronesian groups 

islands, which are the present courses of commercial transpor- 
^^*on on the Pacific Ocean, and for many centuries past seem to 

i See the Ambbican ANTiguARiAN, Vol. XVI, p. 325. 
lOi ^*>id . Vol. XVI,_p. 3: again Vol. XVI, p. 99; Vol. XVII, p. 44; again. Vol. XVII. p. 
^ =,and again. Vol. XVli, p. 191. 

See the American Anthropologist, Vol. MI, p. 275. 
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have been the route over which man has travelled between Asia, 
America and the above islands. 

The above eminent scientists and writers, however, overlook 
some important aboriginal and other facts in connection with 
these ocean routes. The main North-Pacific current from the 
Aleutian islands does not leave the coast of California, nor Mex- 
ico, nor of Gautemala until it reaches the southwestern point of 
that State, when it turns from its southeastward!/ course to nearly 
southward until it reaches the equator. It flows west from Nica- 
ragua one hundred miles or more, leaving between it Nicaragua 
and northern Costa Rica a very rough sea. This current may 
have borne people from Asia, but it was probably too choppy and 
rough to allow any frail, large, open canoe to cross from the 
Behring Sea current to Nicaraugua or to northern Costa Rica. 
Therefore, the al eve writers have failed to account for the prob- 
able origin of the sculptors of the stone images of men of Mon- 
goloid features that can now be exhumed from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet beneath the stone statues of men of Nahuatl or Aztec 
type found on the island of Ometepe- Madera in lake Nicaragua 
and at San Pedro de Lobago south of that lake. 

Their theories also fail to account for the origin of the people 
v/ho carved the vStone images of Mongoloid tj pe found on the 
island of Momotombito. in lake Managua, Nicaragua, which an 
cemented to other rocks by the seashore drift that was deposited 
at the close of the subsidence of that island which occurred 
toward the close of the Chaniplain geological epoch. 

The seashore drift of that epoch which fastened the statues to 
adjoining rocks indicates the time when they were sculptured, 
which was most prc^bably done by remote ancestors of the 
Amerriqne Indians, and silences all questioning of the existence 
of man during the last Glacial or Ice period. 

As the land of Nicaragua and bed of the adjoining oce3.<^^ 
must necessarily have been elevated to an altitude of 800 to l^^^ 
feet above the present level of land and sea, it would have fornn^^ 
either a continuous land route from Asia and Polynesia to C^^* 
tral America, especially to Nicaragua, where evidences exis't ^^ 
that elevation, and its consequent ice age, or of a nearly c^>^' 
nected belt or chain of islands between the two continents ab^^ 
latitude 14^ to 15® north. Such an elevation would theref^*^^^ 
have caused very different ocean currents from those exist i *^^ 
today. The ancestors of the Chibchas Indians who carved ^^^ 
of stone images of Mongoloid type about the headwaters of ^'^^ 
Orisnoca river and among the Peruvian mountains must "^t 
accounted for otherwise than by supposing that they migr^^"^^ 
from Mexico ; for their works of art are found several feet ■-^,' 
neath the sculptured images whose features resemble the Jll^^ 
uatl or Aztec type. 

The ancestors ot the Carib Indians must be accounted for' ^ 
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ome other hypothesis than that of Mexican emigration. Those 
till living are light brown colored, well formed people resem- 
'ling the present Japanese. They neither resemble the Aztecs, 
lor Mayas of Mexico in features, nor are their customs similar, 
lolumbus discovered them about 1498 or 1500. They extended 
long the Pernambuco and Venezuelan coasts, and in their wan- 
lerings northward conquered and colonized the Antilles Islands 
caching even into Florida. They were able seamen and unto 
his day are the best navigators along the rough Caribbean sea 
:oasts, and that choppy sea of frequent unheralded storms and 
squalls. 

Writers discussing the subject of the migration of North 
American aborigines should cease to include with Mexico all 
of Central America in their sweeping declarations. The won- 
derful architectural and distinguishing features of the Aztec 
civilization cannot be traced further south than Copan in north- 
western Honduras. Small bands of the Aztec people, however, 
entered Nicaragua at about latitude 15^ north and moved so 
Jlowly that they forgot their own customs, and took uponthem- 
elves the usages of the aboriginal people met by them in that 
ountry. They ceased to build, as their forefathers had done, 
nd their sculptures came to be but rude and rough imitations 
^ their former admirable carvings. Their attempts to imitate 
heboid forms of the Amerriques into whose country they came, 
^ded in a rude representation of a mixture of Aztec and 
^merrique type which are to be found in super-position as men- 
'oned above on the islands of Zapatera and Ometepe- Madera 
^ Lake Nicaragua. 

* cannot therefore satisfactorily account for the pre-historic 
•^cestors of the Chibchas and Caribs in South America, nor of 
lose of the Amerriques in Western Nicaragua. When exam- 
^^S the geological epoch associated fossils of the same zone in 
^ localities where the stone images sculptured by their ances- 
*^ ^.re found, without a strong inclination to the opinion that 
-y <:ame almost directly westward from Asia, during probably 

letter part of the last Glacial epoch, over a land route, or 
'"" ^ nearly connected island route, that existed, according to 
^*"^1 eminent American and European geologists, at a time 
^.*^ the present attoles and barrier-reefs now numerous in the 
•*^c Ocean, were extensive, elevated islands and continents in 
'^ c>cean, whose bed is yet frequently being moved by strong 
s^^ ic forees into undulations of such high elevations and low 
bsicjences as to drive long, strong earthquake waves from some 
'*^'^^arine volcano to high up on the shores of both Asia and 
^^ -A^mericas. 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 

ONTARIO. 

Third Paper. 

Pottery fragments abound on all village sites and on the 
smaller camp sites around the lake shore. It is unfortunate 
that none of the several whole vessels that have been found, have 
been preserved. They were allowed to become broken through 
neglect. The patterns on these fragments, from the various 
sites correspond with each other, and to a large extent with those 
from further -east ; while other patterns show affinity with those 
from localities in western Ontario, and south as far as New 
Jersey, though not so frequently. 

The material is clay with an admixture of pulverized granite 
and mica, the larger vessel being the coarser made. Shells 
are believed to have been used also, but it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the mica from the shell particles. 

On a good many of the pottery fragments the finger marks of 
the makers can be plainly seen, and attempts at ornamentation 
with the finger tips leaving the imprint of the nails, are very fre- 
quent; these last are generally at the lower edge of the ritn 
marking. Some of the ornamentations show that the clay was 
pinched between the finger and thumb, and the "tip" of the ritns 
often show crimps or scallops made with the fingers. However^ 
the main ornamentation seems to be groups of parallel lines, i^' 
cised, and indented rings made by the impression of a stnaU 
hollow bone. These ornamentations are generally on the po^' 
tion of the pot between the rim and the shoulder or swell. The^ 
on the swell there are olten imprints as if made with a twister 
cord. This may have arisen from the necessity of using a co^^ 
to hold the pot together while being sun dried, before bei»^6 
baked, especially so in the larger pots. Some of the mo^^ 
angles show deep indents running up the outside of the ang*^* 
supposedly for the protection from fire of the suspension co^ 
Dawson says that some of the Hochelagan pots were suspen^^^ 
from knobs on the inside of pot.some of the knobs being moul<i^ 
in shape of human heads. These heads occur here, and ^"J 
not to be confounded with the human lace pipe, or the hu 
heads surmounting the pipe bowl. Other fragments of pot 
show bosses made by pinching from the inside, but not q. 
through, and quite a common occurence is the arrangement 
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series of groups of three horizontal indents, one above the other^ 
going completely around the pot below the rim markings. Then 
there is the criss-cross pattern and net pattern, the latter some- 
times made with indentations of a notched stick. One rather 
unique pattern closely resembles the Grecian and the Mexican 
fret of Wilson, figured in Pre-historic Man, p. 30, vol. I. It 
consists of a row of vertical short lines surrounded by a series of 
squctres, with lines of circular indents above and below. This 
fragment is part of a panel of a square mouthed pot, and is of 
denser structure than the ordinary pottery. None of the speci- 
mens show that they were made as baskets or by coiling, though 
Sonne have striae on the inside as if smoothed by a arrio shell or 
some such instrument, while others show impressions of a smooth 
slightly concave object, as if the makers held a polished pebble 
inside with one hand and patted the clay on the outside with the 
other till the desired form took place. These impressions are 
plainly seen in a good many cases. Occasionally raised patterns 
are observed which correspond with eastern Ontario samples. 
The corn cob and raised net pattern does not occur. For com- 
parison, observe the Hochelagan styles figured by Dawson in 
Fossil Man ; the Vermont, Pennsylvania and western Ontario 
styles, by Abbot in Primitive Industry and the ordinary Ontario 
specimens in the Canadian Institute Reports. 

A.S the women were the manufacturers of the plastic ware, it 
's easily understood how the different styles were interchanged 
y c^aptives, and thus are isolated specimens accounted for. 
•^'STcinquin squaws might be captured by the Hurons, and after 
residinrr with them for some time the fortunes of war or the exi- 
gen^j^j, of primitive life might put them in the possession of the 
Irocj %jois. and so on. These captives* ideas would become 
assi rtiiiated with those of their captors and produce lasting 
impt-essions, not only with pottery but with other aborigmal 
^•^^ and manufactures. This sort of thing was constantly going 
^^ ^11 over the continent in all ages. Again, as with the Huron 
^^^*on, this people may have been sedentary and carried on a 
trad^ with pottery with other tribes thus diffusing their ware 
amongst the surrounding peoples. 

* he Petuns or "Tobacco Nation" west of the Hurons were so 
^Ued because they grew tobacco and traded it for various com- 
modities from other nations. This brings us now to pipes. 

The clay pipes may be divided into the following classes: 

1st. The Huron pipe or Cornet type. 

2d. Human Face pipe. 

3d. Short, thick pipe. 

4th. Common rough pipes. 

5th. Pipes with animal and human heads on the rim. 

6th. A miscellaneous class. 
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■ i3t. The Huron pipe or Cornet pattern is very common. It 
is called "Cornet" from tlie resemblance to the musical instru- 
ment. These are either plain or ornamented with inscribed 
rings, dots or indents, and are of various sizes, some being ex* 
tremely large. Then the mouths of these pipes are square or 
many sided.' 

2d. Human Face Pipe. These are also of common occur- 
rence. The face generally faces the maker and occupies the 
whole side of the bowl. Occasionally the features arc grotesque 
and the head is often surrounded with animal's ears. Some sam- 
ples are double faced — /'. e., one at the front of the bowl and one at 
theback. The features are more or less well defined but repre- 
sent no particular type of man. 

3d. There is quite a common style of pipe, and like the two 
preceding ones, always well finished. It consists of a short, 
thick, round bowl at right 
angles to the stem, ranging 
from one to two and one-half 
inches in height, oroamented 
with inscribed rings and rows 
of dots, 

4th. Is the commoo rough 
unornamented, everyday pipe, 
a large number of them being 
just sun dried. 

5th. Aclass of pipes withan- 
imal or human heads perched 
^ PACE PIPES. onthtrimofthebovirl. Vtry 

often the bowl represents the 
body, and the limbs are conventionalized on the bowl. 

fjth. We often come across nondescript pipes that need an 
engraving to be understood. As a rule the stems are unorna- 
mented, and when split open show that in some cases the stem 
hole was formed by the clay being moulded around a twisted 
fibre or cord, which, when burnt, lelt the cord impression plainly^— 
even to the fibre of the twist. The snake was often coiiec^ 
around the pipe as in one example from eastern Ontario, Iw^:^ 
snakes are coiled around the same bowl. 

The majority of clay pipes are well and gracefully shaped ai&^ 
di.si)lay no small amount of mechanical genius in their makiiVE, 
None arc glazed but have instead very sidooth surfaces like pol- 
ished stone. A great many must have been dyed black l>y 
rubbing with grease and holding in smoke, as clay bums yello^f- 
The very rough pipes appear to have been only sun dried, tl»^ 
hardcnL-d by smoking. Their material is very fine clay, tempc"*-*'' 
but no foreign mixture occurs as in pottery. The above styles ^►*" 
cur frequently enough to warrant us in classifying them as typ'^* 

' "«« K.i>Mll Uhr and itniHirls □[ CaDBdian luititata. 
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A grotesque human face is often made by pinching the clay to a 
point, giving the features a "peaked" expression. One cyhndri- 
cal clay pipe was taken from an ash heap. It had three unusual 
features, namely: a flat bottom, a moulded stem hole and an 
inscribed tally. Pipe bowls that have the stems broken off are 
often drilled to admit a reed stem. 

Stone pipes are not plentiful owing to the abundant use ol 
clay ones. The most frequently occuring style of stone pipe 
here, and seemingly indigenous is the vase shape. These pipes 
do not occur in Western Ontario or in the localities occupied by 
the Hurons and Neutrals as far as is known. They seem to be- 
long peculiarly to this and the adjoining southeastern district. 
These vase pipes, as a rule, are well 
finished and as true and symmetri- 
cal a.s il turned on a lathe, the ma- 
terial being white stone.marble and 
different grades of steatite. Occa- 
sionally they have pecularities such 
as two stem holes on opposite sides, 
a square mouth, an oval, horizontal 
section, on one side of the base 
drawn out to a toe. Generally tliey 
are perfectly circular in horizontal 
section, with more or less contracted 
neck and flared mouth. The vase 
is always rounded and as a rule has 
two small holes drilled to meet each 

LaEAR PIPE. other at an angle for the purposes of 

fastening the pipe to the stem more 
urely, or for hanging an ornament from, or even attaching to 
■j™< person or owner by means of a cord. The surface is generally 
"■ghly polished and colored from white to black, the black 
coJor being produced by the pipe being grca.sed and held in 
'"••oke. Dimensions rarely exceed 2^2 inches in height by ij4 
""ches in diameter. 

^^cJ type — Square pipe, is generally small, material soapstone. 
* ^c flat sides taper to a pointed base and ornamented with 
^'ss cross lines, or an animal's head in relief perched near the 
J Se of the bowl, the stem hole being drilled about halfway 
,0\vn the bowl. Dimensions up to 2 inches in length and to ^i 
'"*»:h thick. 

3d. Animal Totem pipes. This class of new and distinct 
_t<;ni pipp sculpture is very rare, differing from known types and 

*'epresented here by the bear and panther pipes,' to which are 
Tj^^logous the wolf and monkey pipes from the north shore of 
P ^^e Ontario, and the lynx pipe from Muskoka. 

The bear pipe is of steatite ; color, stained black; length, 3^ 

' See Funnb AdddsI Report OBimdUn lastituto. 
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in, by 2}^ in,; eyes, ears, mouth well marked. Each leg is 
separate, the hinder pair being conventionalized to correspond 
with the front ones. The animal is seemingly walking on a 
branch There is a groove around the neck. 

The Panther pipe is of steatite, mottled greyish green ; length, 
4/4 by 2'.^ in. Same pasture as bear pipe. An indentation is 
on each side of the neck, Tlie eyes are bored through. Ears 
defined by slight protuberances. Mouth defined by indentations 
on each side of the jaw-i. Legs not sepirated or conventional- 
ized, each pair being ''en bloc" and in a natural position, the 
piWi b;ing clumsily imitated. Workmanship not so good as 
the bear-pipe, tail prolonged and 
curved under the body with feet 
grasping it, two stem holes, the 
larger one below. 

Lynx pipe. Similar to the above, 
but with tufts on the ears. 

Wolf pipe. Greenish graysteatite. 
3^i' in. long, body rather slender, 
head long and narrow, prick ear^ ^ 
eyes, mouth, nostrils and dewlap;* 
well defined. Legs were recently 
broken off and the tail prolonged 
as in panther pipe. There is a (all >' 
inscribed on one side. The st^m 
holes in these pipes are drilled in 
about the small of the back, the 
bowls coming out at the shoulders, 
4th. Bird Pipes. The eagle pip« 
is of finely grained Huronian slate 
of a light bluish green color with dark veins. Length, 5 tr. 
by 2 in. Wings, beak. eye=, feet, well executed. The fe^' 
are separate arid through both a hole is bored for attachment 
purposes. The wing? are also clearly defined. Bowl hole '" 
the shoulders, stem hole in small of the back. The eagle p"P^ 
Is undoubtedly one of the finest in Canada, and as it was niade^ 5>' 
material indigenous to the country, and taken from a grav€= »" 
the Huron country, it can properly be relegated to that nati*^"" 
The other animal oines may be called "intrusive", their pr^^' 
ence being accounted far by their being left by some war pai"'^V" 
or obtained by tr.ide or plunder from some distant tribe. _ . 

5th. The human figure is represented by one specimen wt««^. 
strongly resembles several in the O.itario Archrcilogical la**' 
tute and elsewhere. The posture is "squatting" and they ^ . 
supposed to represent persons resting with a burden on th 
back. The above specimen has its arms folded across the kn^^ 
the attitude is suggestive of performing a natural function, ^iiy 
as the Indian did not carve obscene subjects, this can har*^^*,J_ 
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lU THE AlfEBICAS \STIQUAX1AS. 

be so. Malenal, dark ^cy stntitc. highly pottshed and as in the 
asunai pipes the mouth of the bowl is between the sboalders 
and ibc stem hole midway down the back. The base ot the pipe 
is dhrided into small squares bj- incised lines. 

The Platform pipe is represented by an aafiiiished, brokea 
spcettnrn. The bo«l is ver>' small and set on a long base of 
Kjuare vertical section, the portion in front of the bowl beii^ 
brckea off. Bowl not excavated, and the stem hole being just 
started. This may be an intrusive pipe. 

There are a few non-de-scrtpt stone pipes that seem to show 
the individuality of the maker. One such, is a massi^-e white J 





WOLF PIPE. 

stone pipe, steatite, like an ordinary 
briar, It haa a stem of about three 
inches in length and shows much I 

use and weathering, for the highly eaole pipe. I 

polished surface is much pelted and | 

the mouth piece has deep nicks that were worn in it by the teeth i 
ol successive smokers. Only three specimens of stemmed stone 
pipes occur, the ordinary stem pipe having a stem hole drilled fo*" 
the insertion of a reed or bone spear. Most of the unfinished pip^* 
show that the pipes were shaped first and the bowl and stC" 
holes drilled aftciwards. The striae of the rotatory drill cs'* 
often b: plainly seen. An odd specimen now and then show ^^% 
bowl to be first excavated, leaving the outside to be polish** 
off at the owner's leisure. The Indian being very indcpend^**. ' 
with a strong dash of individuality, formed his pipe to s*^' 
himself, but as certain forms occur again and again, we arc j*J *^^ 
fied in classifying them into types for convenience sake. 1"** _ 
Indian had plenty of time to fashion his implements and o*"*" 
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nients, or in other words the tangible result of his needs, especi- 
ally during the long winter months, and consequently we get a 
iiumber of highly finished relics, whilst others, especially unfin- 
ished ones show that some interruption occurred which prevented 
their being completed. These highly finished objects ''de luxe'' 
were perhaps manufactured to pass the time away, and not for 
art alone. 

Of all the various forms of pipes, both clay and stone that 
occur throughout Ontario, some show remarkable skill and 
irorkmanship in copying nature, it is remarkable that no fish 
/orms occur, thouorh the turtle, snake and frog occur occasionally. 
How is this ? Were the fish considered beneath notice, as the 
-Zulus think ? Or. were they specially exempted from supersti- 
tious motives, as being bad "medicine." It is noticeable that 
fish are not mentioned in aboriginal legends — barring west coast 
tribes — and this is peculiar too, as many tribes depend to a large 
*>ctent on fish for subsistence, and the monster sturgeon or large, 
ierce muskinonge were quite fit to be deified or spiritified. May 
aot the monsters or *'Wendigoo" who inhabited rapids, falls or- 
the vicinity of large rocks in the stream, have been huge fish, and 
to ^vhom the Indian offered his peace gifts of tobacco, etc., in 
order to propitiate for the welfare of the voyage. 

Native copper relics are few and far between, only four speci- 
mens recorded to date, from this vicinity, namely, a small arrow- 
head, 2j4 inches long, rounded point, and socket for shaft; two 
copper knives, one 8// inches total length, blade double edged 
and tapering to a point, 5 inches long, true for insertion in haft 
3 5^ inches long. The other knife has a curved blade, rounded 
point, and true, it is much smaller. The fourth implement is a 
spatula, present len^^th 5 inches. The spatula part being 2j^ 
inches long by ij^^ wide and beaten very thin, the handle is 
rounded, diameter being a l^ inch. All these were found in 
the near vicinity of the Huron trail and may be considered 
intrusive. Some copper spear heads, gouges, beads, amulets 
are recorded from points soyth and east. 
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THE FORMATION OF CORAL REEFS. 

KOTES OX POLYNESIA, 
BY JOHN FRASER. 

The coral islands of Polynesia, are now much in the mind and 
eye of scientists, for the rival theories of Darwin and Murry, as 
to the mode of reef formation, are to be tested there. Funafuti 
is the chief islet cluster of the Ellice group, and is about half 
way between Fiji and the Equator. Two hundred and fifty miles 
to the southwest is the small island of Rotuma, the nearest land 
in that direction. The whole group is an archipelago four hun- 
dred miles long, and from its northern extremity to the Gilbert 
islands, otherwise called the Kingsmill or Line islands, is a dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty miles. Funafuti is an atoll oi thirty 
islets surrounding a lagoon twelve miles long. The islanders of 
the group subsist on fish and cocoanuts; but some of them, as 
the Funafutians, cultivate the aroids. Although from their 
broad faces, bulky forms and often curly hair, we trace a Micro- 
nesian element in them, yet the people of the group themselves 
say that their ancestors came there from Samoa thirty genera- 
tions ago. Their language is Samoan; so is the island nam ^i 
Funa-futi, for Fiina is a word for "woman," and futi is tl3.e 
"banana." The Kingsmill islanders to the north of them a 
a stalwart, wild and savage race, of different origin, but the Elli 
natives are mild and tractable. Thus, the two scientific parti 
that have recently visited Funifuti found themselves in safe qua- 
ters, and were able to continue their investigations in peac^ 
One of the parties was sent by the Australian Museum, Sydne^ 
Some of the results of its labors have been already recorded ^ ^ 
the columns of the American Antiquarian. The other part^Y 
left England under the care of Prof. Sollas, in May last yea^ ^ 
at the bidding of the Royal Society of London, to study th^^- 
formation of coral reefs on the spot, the British protectorate <^ ^ 
the group giving special facilities for that purpose. 

Darwin's theory accounts for these by supposing the gradu 
submergence of the islands to which they are attached. To u 
derstand the theory, let us take a conical volcanic island in t 
Pacific, one hundred feet high. The madrepores begin to wo 
on the flanks of the cone below sea level; soon their work a 
pears just above the surface and forms a fringing reef close 
the land; the cone sinks, the work continues to rise, and is th 
a barrier reef, either continuous or of detached coral islets arou 
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the island and at a little distance from the shore ; the cone now 
sinks more than one hundred feet, and its top is below the water; 
the reef becomes a circular band of coral of some breadth, having 
a lagoon enclosed within it; the coral band gets covered with 
sand, some stunted trees grow on it, and the whole is an atoll; 
then finally the madrepores work up from the bottom of the 
lake, which fills the space within the band, and the whole is now 
a coral island. 

This theory, which had the support of Dana and others, has 
been keenly combatted from Darwin's time till now. Against 
subsidence is the fact that many of the Pacific islands are in areas 
of volcanic elevation; even Funafuti shows a rise of at least four 
feet; but on the other hand it lies on a cone, not on a bank, and 
has precipitous submarine cliffs all around it. Soundings taken 
at some of the other islands of the group also show that they 
rise from the floor of the ocean as a ** range of deep sea cones." 
To try to settle the question in dispute by experiments, these 
expeditions have gone to Funafuti. For it is manifest that as 
the reef-forming creatures cannot work except at a warm tem- 
perature and an inconsiderable depth of ocean, say not more 
than sixty fathoms, any coral wall found below that depth 
niust have got there by the sinking of the rocks on which it 
fests. The Royal Society's expedition proceeded to test the 
depth of the coral formations at Funafuti by means of thedia- 
niorid drill. The zoologist of the party, who is now in Sydney, 
states that the lowest depth they reached by boring was 105 
feet ; then the drill came on a bed of sand, which filled up the 
bore and prevented further investigation. He, however, thinks 
that the results obtained are unfavorable to the Darwinian theory. 
Mr. Gardiner has also studied the ethnology of the Ellice islands, 
and has spent some months at Rotuma and the Fiji islands, with 
the same object. A narrative of the labors of the expedition will 
soon be published in book form. 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL. D. 

. The return of Prof. Petrie to the service of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, by which all English archaeological work in Egypt 
»s to be under his leadership, is a matter of mucual congratula- 
tion. His "Research Account" will go on, chiefly in training 
^^"dents, who, however, do a deal of valuable work. Mr. Quibell, 
"'s lieutenant, has been engaged at El-Kab, some fifty miles 
^^^ of Thebes, noted for its grottoes whose mural paintings 
?^^nd in scenes of how the ancient Egyptians hunted, fished, 
^^^'^quetted, tilled the soil and buried their dead. Prof. Sayce 
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announces the discovery he has made of the cella of the temple 
at El-Kab. The wine jars in some cases were still covered by 
their original seals, and when he had opened them he found the 
wine of 4,000 years ago congealed into a solid mass. El-Kab in 
the morning of Egyptian history was the great center of Upper 
Egypt. Here, I will say, Mr. J. J. Tylor is doing an invaluable 
work, that of collecting and publishing in a series of royal vol- 
umes the scenes and texts from the tombs and temples* There 
are to be seven independent volumes (20 x 25 inches), of which 
two have appeared, the tomb ot Paheri and that of Sebeknekhet. 
The plates are most beautiful and artistic, reproducing the exact 
freshness ot color so wonderfully well preserved. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund office, 59 Temple street, Boston, may be ad- 
dressed for information as to these rare editions of but 150 
copies each. 

At the above office is its presiding genius, our new Secretary, 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, to whom all inquiries as to the Fund 
books and subscriptions should be sent. Mr. Francis C. Foster 
is the new Honorary Treasurer for the United States. Any five- 
dollar check sent to hirn means that the new elaborate royal 
volume, also the illustrated Archaeological Report brochure^ and 
the Annual Report, will be received by the subscriber. 

The Archt-e^lofricil Report for 1896 contains a reproduction 
of how an obelisk was transported down the Nile. Dr. Naville- 
in describing the concluding stages of his excavation of the tenrw - 
pie at Deir-el Bahari, gives a touch of novelty by explainin ^ 
the method of transporting obelisks, as shown on a bas-relief i n 
the temple. It appears that two obelisks were carried in one Vii g 
birge or raft, 120 cubits long, which was towed by a flotilla of 
thirtv boats, with a total crew of more than a thousand n^^n. 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. B. P. Grenfell describe, with a brev- 
ity that is almost tantalizing, their search for Greek papyri in t:Vie 
Faiyum, which was so successful that one of them will go thi^^^ 
again this winter. We observe that their identification of 'tl^'^^ 
sites of Karanis and Bacchias is duly recorded in the map at t:lie 
end of the volume. 

Mr. Griffith edits the brochure, and he summarises what l^^s 
been done, not by the Fund alone, in excavations, and explo*'*^" 
tions, the publication of texts (heiroglyphic, hieratic, and os- 
motic), history, geography, foreign relations, philology, relig^i^^"* 
mythology, literature, science, manners and customs, ancient 3 ^" 
Arab art. Mr. Kenyon. of the British Museum, deals in ^'^^ 
same way with Graeco- Roman Egypt, which has grown so mu^" 
in importance with the recent discovery of papyri. 

Cootie studies are treated by Mr. Crum, under the headings ^^ 
biblical and apocryphal, patristic, gnostic and magical, and mi^* 
cellaneous. But, of course, the most interesting, if not the vnost 
valuable, part of the volume consists of the reports, by those 
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nployed by the Fund, of the results of their work during last 
lason, in advance of more formal publication. 

Five of the oldest small boats known to exist in the world 
ive been discovered in the sands which stretch desolately from 
le Dashur pyramids. The boats, built of cedar and thirty feet 
)ng, were found buried at a considerable depth near the famous 
irge pyramid, in orderly form and with mathematical relation- 
hip to the great pile of stone. From their design and decora- 
ion they must have been in distinguished use 4,500 years ago, 
uch as transporting spices, perfumes and offerings to the resting 
face of the royal dead of the eleventh dynasty. Having per- 
•rmed these sacred duties for allotted times and persons, it is 
ipposed, they were then placed to remain forever near the age- 
during mausoleums of the dynasties they served in life and 
ath. 
Papias, the Bishop of the Phrygian Hierapolis, in the first half 

the second century, wrote upon the "Logia'* of the Gospels, 
he heard St. John and was a companion of Polycarp, that 
3k of MS would be a treasure indeed. Word has been sent 
tVk is country within the month of the discovery of this *' Logia " 
ong the treasures of Petrie's papyri. If his works have really 
xie to light in a genuine form, they must add some important 
rncnts to our knowledge ot the history of the New Testament 
itings. 
Boston, May 10, 1897. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THK TERTIARY MAN. 

* TfiE Editor ok the American Antiquarian: 

Sir — In the Antiquarian for January, 1895, (Vol. XVII, 

54,) I gave some account of certain chipped flints dis- 

^ered by Dr. Fritz Xoetling in the Upper Miocene (?) of 

^^rnah, India, and expressed my own opinion as to the 

^^ficial character of one, at least, of these flakes, which 

*nion was corroborated by that of Professor Rupert Jones. 

"• Noetling claimed that the strata of ferruginous con- 

^nierate, in which he found them imbedded, belonged either 

^he Upper Miocene, or to the Pliocene. Subsequently, I 

^ted in the ANTIQUARIAN, for January, 1896, (Vol. XVIII, 

29,) that Mr. R. D. Oldham had questioned in Natural 

^^nct\ for September, 1895, (Vol. VII, p. 201,) whether 

^se flints had been actually found in situ, and I gave a 
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summary of his account of the conditions under which they 
had actually occurred, concluding with his statement that 
**under these circumstances it cannot be said that the Ter- 
tiary Age of the flakes has been proved." 

In Natural Science, for April, 1897, Vol. X, pp. 233-241,) 
Dr. Noetling has replied to this criticism of Mr. Oldham, 
and has shown most conclusively that he has stated the facts 
incorrectly. He does not blame him, however, for convey- 
ing a wrong idea of the locality, as **his visit of a quarter of 
an hour can hardly have impressed the situation distinctly on 
his mind." Dr. Noetling gives a diagrammatic section across 
the ravine where the chipped flints were found, showing very 
clearly the relative position of the strata of ferruginous con- 
glomerate. This is said to be **neither very hard nor very 
soft. * * * It consisted chiefly of a mass of irregularly 
shaped nodules of earthy hydroxide of iron loosely cemented 
together. As the exposure seemed a good one to search for 
fossils, I climbed down, and the first thing I found was the 
molar of a Hippotheriiim antelopinium, still imbedded in such 
a way that only the grinding surface and part of the side were 
visible. I distinctly remember that I had some difficulty in 
digging it out with a knife, because I was afraid of using the 
hammer for fear of damaging it. While thus engaged I 
noticed some quaint looking flint flakes close to the molar, 
and I also distinctly remember that I wondered at them, be- 
cause of the absence of other quartz pebbles. Quite close to 
the molar was the largest of the flakes, imbedded in such a 
way that about tivo thirds of its length was still in the conglon- 
eratCy one of the ends sticking out. On looking further about 
I found some more, but I cannot, of course now remember 
the way in which each single specimen was imbedded. Such 
is the history of the find." 

Dr. Noetling repeats the figure of the flake, as previously 
published by him ; and I can only repeat my former state- 
ment that I cannot doubt its artificial origin. He has, how- 
ever, revised his former estimate of the geological age of the 
beds of conglomerate. * 'Originally," he says, **I believed 
this bed to be Miocene. Subsequent examinations, however, 
have proved that Dr. Stanford's doubts as to the age were 
well founded, and that it must be considered as Pliocene." 

In an appendix to Professor G. F. Wright's Man and tli^ 
Glacial Period, (International Scientific Series,) D. Appl^" 
ton & Co., 1892, entitled The Tertiary Man, I reviewed all 
the evidence thus far produced upon the vexed question of 
his existence, and concluded that **we must wait for further 
and better authenticated discoveries." Since then 1 have 
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seen no evidence that appears nearly so convincing as this of 
the reality of The Tertiary Man. 

In Natural Science, for February, 1897, (Vol. X, p. 89,) 
Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott describes and figures four ''Worked 
Flints from the Cromer Forest Bed. This well known series 
of beds, lying along the north coast of Norfolk, England, be- 
longs to the Upper Pliocene, and has furnished at least twenty 
species of terrestrial mammals, half of which are extinct and 
the rest still survive in Europe. Of one of these flints Mr. 
Abbott says, **Recently working in the Elephant Bed ior bones 
I was delighted, after breaking away some eighteen inches 
of the iron pan to see sticking out what appeared to be an 
unmistakable worked flint. I called my wife to see it in situ, 
before it was removed." A second specimen was found in 
the bed, but the two others, although in all probability de- 
rived from it, were not found imbedded in the matrix. 

Of some of these specimens Sir John Evans remarks that 
**they may or they may not be artificial." To me they cer- 
tainly appear to be such. HENRY W. Havnes. 

Boston, May 8, 1897. 



THE SERPENT EFFIGY IN MINNESOTA. 

Dear Sir — The Dakotas frequently, I think generally, 
constructed small earth effigies of animals at their Wahaw 
feasts; but I should suppose, from my recollection, that these 
effigies were only about the size of the larger species of ani- 
mals represented. I have in childhood seen several of these 
small effigy mounds constructed. They also constructed 
serpent effigies of boulders of very much larger size. I never 
saw one of these constructed, but my impression is that sev- 
eral were constructed since we went there in 1835. I 
Viave seen a great many, most of them partially destroyed. 
-All that I can remember seeing were on smooth upper bot- 
tom or brush lands, near the Mississippi and Minnesota and 
'their tributaries, covered with a good sod, but usually near 
to some slope or ravine where boulders were abundant. I 
never measured or stepped one. and do not remember hear- 
ing any estimate of their length, but my impression is that 
those I saw ranged from 50 to 100 feet in length, counting 
^11 the way around the curves. I do not recollect any cir- 
cumstances indicating that they were worshipped after this 
feast in which they were constructed. They were very easily 
"destroyed, most of the stones being of such size that a boy 
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of twelve could handle them, and tlie Roman Cathf»lic halt- 
breed boys took delij^ht in tlestroyin^ them throuj^h their 
hatred to the serpent as the symbol of Satan. Such a-^ were 
not de^trj>ved bv these half-breed bovs have since been des- 
troved in brin^inj:^ the land uniler cultivation. I reniLinber 
(juite ilistinctly that in no two were the shape of the ^nakc 
exactly alike. They represented all possible natural |)ositioi]> 
of snakes. 'I'he I)ak«)ta traditij)n was that they Ctuistnictd 
them much nmre fre<iuentl\' j^enerations before, anil tliey we:-, 
con^^tructed by the lovvas, who previously occujiicil llic 
territory. 

'Ihe serpent was the incarnation of evil, worshipj)ed tliriiu^;!^ 
fear, not reverence, acc«»rdinL( to those 1 heard speak of ir, 
and as I have heard several express it, it had lost it 
power since the white man's (iod came into the cj>untr\'. Tii -= 
heathen Uakotas believed in a wa\' in the white man's (loL 
but were by no means ready to admit his superiority to tlui 
principal i^ods, such as Inytin, the stone, . their war l,^oJ. ctv 
They did n<jt regard him as hostile to their leadin^^ g-HJ-;. b." — - 
rci^Mrdeil him as '^urpa^'^inl;■ them in hatred to the scrpenci^ 
the comm<»n enemy of all real l^'kIs. Some of the hcathc 
were ready t«» .nimit that the white man's (lod was stron^'c 
than any one <>f their .i;<'ds, but onl\' the battle of W'ouil L.i^ 
led then) to fe.ir he was ■^tr«»nL;er than all their i^ods. Thcj;^ 
believed th.it the white m.m's Cod protected the R«'m.i ^ 
Cathol/c c/»il(lreii in dr-^troyiu^ the serpent erfiL;ies. an *- 
viewed the iiestrucll«»n C"mpKicentIy, but havini^^ Joub^ ' 
whether their nun l;«h!< \\<«uld protect their own bo\N. w«.'V\. ^ 
not permit them to participate. 

Acc»>rdinj; to the l)ak«»ta tr.ulitions current fifty xearsail* ' 
the hir""^ moumls in >uutlurn Minnesotti were constructed ^ 
.1 lowas. I have heard in childhood several tr.ulitions *^ 
. t^ij-rible results to war i).nties who disrej^arded the terril.' 

vcr exercised in former :^^ciierati«»ns by the ^reat anim '^' 

ffi ries constructed by the Winneba^oes. My father <^btainu' 

^ ']"tions *^^ ^^^ ^^^^ tinu' ami i)lace of construction of a nun'^ 

^^*^ f larsrc animal elVii^ies, and the feats of the animal i^otf 

^'^'^.^r j^ji,,g them in b\--nne fenerations. He took dow^ 

in oe t ^ ^,j ^ number >t thesr traditions, but all were (\c>^ 



anuP \ -oA-j. He did not. however, rec^ard them as of* 
-.g(i in 1" "■• 

ch vail 
at ani 

\\ve6 *^ ? bribes had traditions that they had formerly 
^atai^^' , mounds. He also learned directly from 



troyeo beyond establishiuL^ the fact that most of the 

jnucn V* ^ ' gfj^trjes in Wisconsin were built for relii:;io- 

great an ^Qges. He also K-arned from those who had 

dcknsive P r j^^^,j^g^ Otoes, Pinkas, Kansas, and Osaj^^es. 
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the Winnebagpes, and indirectly from several of the other 
tribes, that they were formerly much farther east, and much 
more numerous, but being almost exterminated by a com- 
bination of hostile tribes, the remnant were compelled to 
abandon their fortifications and flee. 

The Dakotas proper had no traditions that they constructed 
^ny large earthworks. Their traditions were that exceed- 
ingly long ago they came from the Atlantic, (by short stages,) 
remaining on the north side of the great lakes till they reached 
Mackinac, where they divided, some, the Santaas, taking the 
south shore, while others, the Yanktons and Tetons, kept on 
the north side. Several of the Winnebagoes asserted that, 
in the region where they lived before they came to Wiscon- 
sin, they depended chiefly on agriculture. They were not 
^igrreed as to the time the Winnebagoes had lived in Wisconsin, 
but all agreed that it was at least ten generations. They stated 
th3.t when thev came to Wisconsin the Dakotas held and 
w'orlced the mines of native copper on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. The Dakota traditions are very positive that they 
formerly worked these mines, holding them as the property 
^^ tlie entire Dakota nation, as they afterwards held the pipe- 
^torie quarries of Minnesota. That the Dakotas held and 
^^^rked these mines for some time, perhaps for several cen- 
turies, I have no doubt. I suppose, also, that the Ojibway 
^^^.ciitions that they subsequently worked them, are also cor- 
^^^t. I have no doubt, however, that they were worked long 
'^^fore the Dakotas reached that section, and whether the 
S'^'^a.test activity was under the Dakotas or under their pre- 
z^cessors, I have no idea. I am sure, however, that the 
^l<otas, among whom I spent my childhood, had ample skill 
*^^ energy to do any copper mining of which we have any 
^^idence, and to give the copper any shape in which it has. 
^ni also inclined to think that, with a sufficient ^motive, they 
^uld have shaped and built any single earthwork, or system 
J^ Earthworks, found in Ohio. I do not, however, suppose 
^^^t the Dakotas proper ever did construct any large mound. 
^o not, however, feel confident that father was entirely 
. ^^rect in his idea that the tribes related to the Dakotas in 
^^guage were very prominent mound-builders. I am, how- 
^^r, inclined to think that there was more than one race of 
^ound-builders in the Ohio Valley. 

Father thought that it has probably been at least 3000 

y^^^rs since the separation of the Dakotas proper from the 

^^Ued tribes. Their traditions as to holding and mining the 

^opper were numerous. They claim that they obtained 

possession by fighting most valiantly. They say they gave 
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them up because the introduction of civilized supplies made 
the compensation for working them inadequate. The Da- 
kotas are not, however, given to treasuring up traditions of 
defeat, and quite likely were driven out of them only after a 
long and bloody struggle, as claimed by the Ojibwas. 

Yours truly, 
Rock Island, III., March 27. 1897. A. VV. WILLIAMSON. 



THE SERPENT AND EGG. 

The archtxological museum of the Canadian Institute ha^s 
lately been enriched by the addition of a valuable and his- 
torical curio from Scotland, known as "^^ The Plighting Sta^^^ 
d Lairg." Where it. originally came from is not known, l>vit 
it has existed in Sutherlandshire as long as Scottish tradition 
has any record. The stone is disc shaped, being worn out 
in the center, and through the hole, probably caused by tl:^e 
action of water, persons wishing to make an agreement, v^- 
lating to love or business, solemnly shook hands, promisi^^g 
sacredly to carry out the contract. Marriages were celebrated 
in this way when witnesses were present, and in all knovvn 
cases the pledges made were kept. This relic of Druid icral 
times was built into a small wall extending from the church 
at Lairg. But seven or eight years ago the buildings were 
torn down to make room for a modern edifice, and the stone 
fell into private hands. Mr. Hugh Nichol, of Stratford, \v^s 
in Scotland a short time ago, and managed to secure i^- 
David Boyle, the indefatigable curator of the Ontario Ach^* 
ological Museum, Toronto, says, **What is probably the 
oldest European stone relic in America, not excepting even 
Cleopatra's Needle in Central Park, is the * Plighting Sta^e 
o' Lairg,' now in the Archaeological Museum, in Toronto. 
This ancient memorial of the faith and superstition of <^"^ 
ancestors is supposed to date as far back as the days of ^"^^ 
Druids in Great Britain. For centuries it was connect:^^ 
with the life history of the people in the north of Scotla^iO' 
where it was regarded as a silent witness to the vows 3-'"* 
pledges of young and old in matters of love and commer^^* 
Scottish marriage ceremonies have always been charact^^' 
ized by simplicity, and those brought about through ^ t 
Plighting Stane o' Lairg are regarded as peculiarly sacr^*^* 
Here the lovers met in the first instance merely to prom*- 
each other faithfulness, and on a subsequent occasion to rer»^ 
their vows, and accept each other for better or worse. C^*^" 
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ternal or even death, was supposed to follow the 
n of such a pledge, and so universal was the belief in 
ues of an oath or affirmation made through this stone 
r'as resorted to by all and in the making of every kind 
lin. 

of land, exchanges of cattle, purchases of all sorts, 
eements to perform military or domestic service were 
in the presence of a witness at the **plighting stane." 

the practice cease when better light dawned on the 
Even the Reformation did not eradicate a belief in 
ies. and up to a very recent date, it was the custom 
eople to travel for many miles in order to avail them- 
:>{ the peculiar sacredness that attached itself to 
s sanctified by this medium. 

)n record traditionally that numerous attempts have 
ide by ecclesiastical authorities to do away with the 
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ious belief, but in vain. Kirk sessions protested, but 
pie believed. The schoolmaster, however, appeared 
h in the stone began to wane. Still it was not until 
ent relic was removed from its old place in an offshoot 
e of the church walls that its glory departed. It was 
*d to the Ontario Museum through Hugh Nichol, of 
d, by Miss Mary Buchanan, of Lairg, and it may 

the donor to know that even in the new world, and 
light of almost twentieth century knowledge, some 
late couples still stand on opposite sides of the stone 
-eptitiously grasp hands." 

iportant discovery of an Qgg and serpent mound in 
e Lake District was made late last summer by Mr. 
oyle. He has named this find the Otonabee mound. 
:e Lake District is one of the most interesting in 
ogical remains in Ontario. The Otonabee mound is 

pn the shore of Rice Lake at Roach's Point, in 
re Township, near the mouth of the Indian River, and 

mile and a half south of the village of Keene. The 

this point is a high bluff, and the mound lies in such 
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a position that it was natural to regard it as built for military 
purposes, but upon closer investigation, strengthened by 
actual measurements, it was found to be a serpent and egg 
mound, much resembling the one situated in Adams County, 
Ohio. The Otonabee mound is one hundred and ninety feet 
from head to tail, having four regular convolutions, each forty 
feet long. The general height of the mound is between four 
and five feet and it is about twenty-five f^et at the base. The 
egg mound lies in front of the head of the serpent and distant 
twenty-five feet, having a diameter of forty by thirty-six feet. 
The serpent mound has long been known as an earthwork, 
and was locally regarded as the survival of an old fort, erected 
in a by-gone age for military purposes. Mr. Boyle concluded 
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from the shape of the mound and its relation to the surround- 
ings and the character of the earth composing it, that it was 
not a fortification, but a sacred earthwork. The mottled 
character of the soil gave evidence of the mound having been 
constructed by different workers bringing small quantities a'i 
earth from different points, and the presence of shells fror«^ 
the shore of the lake, seventy-five feet below the slope 
whose crest the mound is built, showed that it was an art 
ficial structure. In the egg mound were found four skeleton: 
two in the lower strata, assumed to be the remains of pn 
historic persons, and two in an upper stratum, regarded s 
** intrusive" and comparatively modern. In the serpe 
mound were discovered other skeletons, similarly situat 
relatively as to the layer, and affording evidence of dou 
use for interment purposes. JOHN MACLEAN. 

Nebpawa, Man., Canada. 
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ARCH.IiOLOGIC AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

BV ALBERT S, GATSCHET, WASHlNr.TON, D. C. 

Tlif Vatican Manuscript No. f 77; is a pictorial codex executed 
in the Nahua (not Maya) style, and became first known through 
its reproduction in Lord Kingsborough's volumes. It wa.'f owned 
by the Vatican library as early as 1596, and Father Athanasius 
Kircher has in the seventeenth century mentioned it in a quota- 
tion. The Jesuit Fr. Lino Fabrega. in his " Esposizione del 
Codice Borgiano." gives an account of six manuscripts of Nahua 
origin, and describes the "Vaticano" as 3 ritual manuscript, 
"consisting of nine pieces of tanned deerskin, forming a length 
of %\]^ palms. It has forty-eight leaves partly Liaintcd, and, 
together with the last, which should be No. 49, are attached to 
a wooden cover, in such a way as that by folding it like a screen, 
or fan, there appears an amoxtontli or small book, eight inches 
high, seven wide and three inches thick, which contains a ritual 
calendar." Mr, Aglio, the artist employed by Lord Kingsbor- 
ough in copying the work for publication, was misled by one of 
the covers into beginning the copy at the end and to finish it at 
the commencement, because one of the wooden covers has 
attached to it two pieces of European writing. The codex is 
inserted at the end of the third volume of Kingsborough's "An- 
tiquities of Mexico," London, 183I-48; (nine vols., grand folio). 
To remedy this defect, H. li. the Duke de Loubat. obtained per- 
mission from Pope Leo XIII to reproduce the valuable relic in 
a new fac -simile edition. It was done by means of photo- 
chromography by Danesi, publishers, in Rome, Italy, 1896, and 
for its absolute correctness of design and strictly faithful repro- 
duction of the original, deserves the full applause of the anti- 
<j uarians. Only fifty copies have been printed of it, accompanied 
by three descriptions of the codex, one in Spanish, one in Italian 
and one in English. The Duke is well known as a generous 
f>romoter of Americanistic studies. 

Prize- questions proposed by Duke de Loubat's scientific cotn- 
\ ni/ssion, on subjects pertaining to the history, antiquities and 
■ '^pguages of America, when solved by men of science, are sub- 
'^'tted to the French "Institute" and handsome prizes appor- 
.-"Oriedto the best treatises sent in before the time appointed. 
! -''^a«i//.CttjAi;/^,as vice-president of Sect ion H{ Anthropology) 
55 '^le Amer. Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, delivered at 
Springfield meeting. August 1896, an address on The Arrow, 
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its manufacture, qualities and use, which has appeared also as 2 
separate and holds forty-one pages octavo (pp. 169- 240, SalefP 
Mass., 1896.) The numerous illustrations give specimens frof 
all nations and tribes, apt to throw any light on the subject 
also on the use of the lance, spear, throwing stick and othe 
missiles, and on the multiform tools used in manufacturing thein 
Gushing gives a highly interesting sketch of his earliest attempt 
to imitate the Indian arrow-point from glass, flint and othe 
material, when a school-boy in Western New York, and how h 
gradually became an expert in arrow-making and working stone 
by mere experiment, for there was nobody at hand who couh 
teach him. This art can be acquired by long experimental stud] 
only; the technical terms designating the objects made, the toob 
and mode of chipping already form a good sized vocabulary 
The author believes that the arrow had been perfected in ail it; 
parts and had become the chief weapon long ere the simples 
60ZV had been conceived of or fashioned. 

D. G. Rrintons''Mythsy — The contents of the third revised edi 
tion of Dr. Brinton's ** Myths of the New World"* are evidencing 
considerable progress in our knowledge of the subject. There 
are portions in this work that have not been rewritten since th< 
first edition of 1868. but the larger part of the third edition restf 
on researches made by recent travelers who have studied the 
myths of North and South America on the spot, sitting down ir 
the mid^t of the dusky natives and listening to their weird and 
grotesque spirit talcs. Some of these travelers, gifted with an 
innate ability for linguistic studies, haye taken down the nnorc 
important myths in the native language, and thus have furnished 
much more reliable material than by following the method cofli- 
monly employed. Books containin^j genuine Indian texts attract 
but little attention in our age, which is overstocked with all sorts 
of literary products, but in a century or two from now will be 
appreciated fully as to their real worth and merits. 

That the genuine Indian deities possess neither moral no* 
j immoral qualities, becomes evident from their myths and mytbi^ 

tales, and also from every chapter of Brinton's "Myths." The5< 
deities are simply the expression of natural powers and of tV^ 
elements, ene:aged in continual strife among each other, remor5< 
less and unflinching in their character. Many of them are ha- 
tile to man, and hence he seeks to propitiate them by surrende 
ing to them his most highly prized property. The majorit 
retain their spirit nature and are not fully anthropomorphize! 
nor distinctly limited to one sphere of activity. The Indian' 
conception of the deity is not as with us, systematic and thee 
logical, but vague and indistinct, floating to and fro as the fog 

\ ' Daniol (i. Brinton, The Myths of the New World. A treatise on the symbolism ac 

f mytholourv of the Red Race of America. Third edition revised. Philadelphia: Dari 

* McKay, 1896. Octavo, pp. 361 . 
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ia ^he autumnal sky. To the white man it is much more diffi- 
cul <r to grasp the real import and meaning of Indian deities and 
nj^ -^ hs than those of European and Asiatic mythologies. 

liould an intelligent medicine-man of some Indian tribe com- 
himself to the task of writing down the mythology of his 
nation and of the neighboring tribes (if familiar with some 
m), he would, in his ignorance of the white man's term- 
inoI> ogy. furnish a description widely different from our products 
in Klnat line, also more true and accurate than these. The con- 
cei>^ion o( digod would not occur in his sketch, nor that oi faith 
ox ^^^n. His ideas of supernatural beings would all move in the 
spl&^re of the miraculous, impossible and grotesque, while our the- 
olo^^y is now using argument and abstract logic more than it does 
the miraculous and transcendental element. Symbols of all kinds 
are more in vogue among Indians than among us, and the vari- 
ous uses to which the number/^//r has been put in the character 
of a symbol are described at length in Brinton's book. The fab- 
ric of their religions is largely based upon it, and details are 
giv^n from a multitude of tribes and nations, together with the 
varieties of the symbol as a cross, tree of life, etc. The number 
foter- was and is still all important as a magic, mystic or sacred 
number in the east of North America; but the author forgets 
to state that in California. Oregon and Washington Jive takes 
its place, and is there just as highly regarded and reverenced 
as yhur is further east. 

/^ Webb Hodge, the librarian of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, has composed a list of all the Pueblo Indian Clans 
of New Mexico and Arizona, of which we have any knowledge. 
These clans are totemic gentes either accessible through his- 
toric tradition or found to exist at the present time. The re- 
searches of Adolph F. Bandelier on the Rio Grande pueblos 
We been especially fruitful for augmenting the list. The pueblos 
explored belong to four different linguistic stocks, the Tanoan, 
Keresan, Zunian and Shoshonean. Zufii has now thirteen clans, 
the Keres villages ninety-three, the Tewa settlements about one 
hundred. Seldom has any article been published that is so use- 
"*l for quick reference to the student of Indian history, folklore 
^nd statistics than this comprehensive list. It has appeared in 
the "American Anthropologist" for 1896, and extends from page 
345 to 352, including a tabulated plate ot all the totems men- 
^^'oned. 

A catalogue of a similar arrangement, though different in pur- 
^^sc, has been compiled by Walter Hough, archaeologist of the 
^^ithsonian Institution. During his stay in the Moki villages 
^^ collected a long list of native names for indigenous plants, 
*'^cs, bushes, shrubs, which he published in ** American Anthro- 
lE^^logist," February, 1897, under the title, "The Hopi in Relation 
^^ their plant environment" (pp. 33-44). 
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Taraskan Language of Michoacan. — ^Judge Raoul de la Gn 
serre, of Rennes in France, and Nicolas Leon, of Mexico, to 
jointly published in French a grammar, dictionary and selec 
texts of the Taraskan language, spoken by a large numbe 
Indians around Lake Pazcuaro, in Michoacan, a Mexican S 
lying west and northwest of the City of Mexico. This langu 
had been anciently recorded by Spanish authors, whose w< 
were previously published by Dr. Nicolas Leon, who has 
for a number of years conducted the publication of the "Mi 
Michoacano" and of the '* Museo Oaxaqueno." The syllabk 
Tarasko mostly end in vowels, and the language may be a 
sonorous, even euphonic. A curious feature is the incorpora 
of radical syllables of concrete and abstract signification into 
words, e. g., hoponi, to wash; hopotani, to wash one's tk 
hopotsini, to wash one's head; hoposhuni, to wash one's abdon 
hopomuni. to wash one's mouth. The joint work of the two 
guists forms the nineteenth volume of J. Maisonneuve's "At 
ican Linguistic Library," a series which already comprehenc 
large number of excellent books on Central and South Amcr 
languages. 

This well known firm of J. Maisonneuve in Paris, 6 Ru( 
Mezicres and 26 Rue Madame, is also the publisher of 
'"Rcinic de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparee," four numl 
annually, which has just entered upon its thirtieth year 
contains many articles on American linguistic and ethnogra| 
researches. As one of the last contributions of this descript 
we may mention " Les Galibis," by Aristide Marre (1896). 

Guido Boggiani, traveler and artist, is the author of an insti 
tive sketch on the Chamacoco tribe, which inhabits a | 
tion of the Gran Chaco, a plain ot enormous proportions 
tending on both sides of the Paraguay river, though more 
its western than on its eastern bank. The Toba Indians are 
most populous nation in the Gran Chaco, but many other tr 
there are conspicuous also, like the Caduveis, Cainguas, Qua 
Matacos, Lenguas, Angaites, most of them belonging to 
Guaicuru family. Photographies of the Chamacoco hunting, 
and domestic implements are profusely scattered over Boggi< 
paper, which was compiled in the Italian language, and repri 
in the "Atti della Societa Romana di Antropologia'* vol. I, 
number, Rome, 1894, (octavo) and fills about 120 pages, inclu« 
the vocabulary. The author states that the language of 
tribe has nothing in common with the dialects of Guaicuru, ' 
nor with the language of any other tribe spoken of in t 
trftcts* 

SamuH A. Lafone Quevcdo, the explorer of South Amei 
anttqutties, is the author of a linguistic study written in Spa 
and entitled '* Estudio de filologia Chaco- Argentina,** which c 
with tlie Vilela or Chulupi language of Argentinia, and is b 
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upon the dates found in the works of Hervas, Adelune: and Pel- 

Jeschi. It was published 1895, Buenos Aires, in the " Boletin del 

Instituto Geografico Argentino," vol. XVI, Nos. i, 2, 3.4. The 

vocabulary appended gives about 300 terms of the language. 

Only Pelleschi is a recent explorer of the tribe and its language, 

whereas Hervas and Adelung lived a century ago, copying from 

the reports of missionaries. Quevedo considers the Vilelas and 

the group of Indians to which they belong as a medley of an 

Andine race with Matacos, Tobas and Chiriguanos, all of these 

being of Guaicurii affinity and inhabiting the Gran Chaco on 

Paraguay river. Appended is a series of philological remarks 

to Pelleschi's vocabulary, pp. 49-74. 

In Vols. XVI and XVII of the same scientific series of the 
■ "Geographic Institute of Argentinia," our assiduous author has 
i published three more treatises of importance, all referring to the 
% Mataco-Mataguayo group of the Gran Chaco languages. One 
I refers to the Nocten dialect, and utilizes the writings of Inno- 
5 ccnzio Massei (Lord's Prayer, etc.); another, about the Vejoz 
a- dialect, is based on a vocabulary and remarks by the French 
j:' explorer, d'Orbigny; a third one concerning the Matacos and 
r their language, from the field-notes of Joaquin Remedi. 
ft A separate treatise is of a linguistic and historical import; it 
IJ is based on personal investigations of Mr. Lafone himself, and 
i deals exclusively with the Mbaya Indians, also known as Guai- 
p curii proper: ''Idioma Mbaya. llamado Guaycururii,'* etc., Bue- 
^. nos Aires, 1896, and including the grammar and vocabulary of 
I the language, contains 62 pages, 8 vo. Specialists in South 
i American languages are well acquainted with the fact that Mr. 
Lafone has published previously the most complete linguistic 
manual of the Mbocobi language in existence. This language 
also belongs to the Guaicurii family. 

Juan B, Ambrosetti. has, during the past years, largely contri- 
buted towards an increase of our ethnographic knowledge of 
Argentinia and the neighboring portions of South America. 
He writes in Spanish and his contributions to science are pub- 
lished in various periodicals. The '* Customs and Superstitions 
w the Calchaqui valley, province of Salta, (northwestern parts 
of Argentinia)*' is an illustrated pamphlet of 47 pages, octavo, 
^hich appeared in the ** Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argen- 
^H vol. 41, Buenos Aires, 1896," and contains many of the 
religious beliefs, popular customs, ceremonies and songs of the 
P^ple, whose portraits show them lo be a vigorous and able- 
*^ied indigenous race. The **Caingua Indians of the Upper 
**rana, province Misiones " is a tribe of over 1000 population in 
^c northwestern part of Argentinia, ethnographically sketched 
°ythe same author in an article published in the "Boletin del 
f*J8tituto Geografico," vol. XV, pp. 661-747. which is profusely 
mustrated. This tribe belongs to the pure Guarani Indians 
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and should not be confounded with the Indios Kaingangues. 
who live at San Pedro, in the Argentinian province of Misiones. 
For the description of these, Ambrosetti has written another 
extensive ethnographic and linguistic article, printed 1895 in 
the •* Revista del Jardin Zoologico," vol. I, No. 10, in Buenos 
Aires, (pp. 83, octavo). These Indians extend also into Brazil, 
where they occupy portions of the States of Parana and Rio 
Grande del Sur. The white people class them as Tupis, though 
they want to be called by no other name than that of Kaingangues. 
Brazilians also call them Coroados from the special manner in 
which they cut their hair. Their language approximates consid- 
erably to the Botocudo, as far as phonetics are concerned. 

Two other pamphlets composed by the same scientist refer to 
the Guarani race also, but are purely ethnographical : On tlu 
Pre-historic Burial Grounds on the upper Parana (Misiones 
Province), 1895. pp. 39. octavo, printed in the "Boletin del In- 
stitutp Geografico Argeniino," of Buenos Aires, Vol. 16, Nos. 5, 
6, 7, 8, and The Pictured Caves (las grutas pintadas); the picto- 
graphs of the Salta Province; pp. 34; illustrated and published 
in the same periodical and same volume (i6th). 



THE SUASTIKA NOT FOUND IN POLYNESIA. 

The Manse. West Martland. N. S. Wales, 
Rev. S. D. Peef: June 4, 1897- 

My Dear Sir — There is something fresh here in the w^V 
of testing the theories of coral formation, so I enclose f ^* 
your columns the latest news. 

I got your letter a few months ago, with suggestion as ^^ 
topics. I have it not beside me at present, but I rememt>^^ 
some of the inquiries. In reply, I beg to say : 

(i) There is no trace whatever of the Suastika embl^^^ 
anywhere in Australia, nor so far as I know, in Melanesia ^^^ 
Eastern Polynesia. In fact, in these regions, there are ^^ 
religious beliefs of which any expression is made by emblen'*^' 
The chief care of the black races here is to guard against t^*^ 
attacks of evil spirits, who bring disease and sickness ^^ 
death, and all sorts of calamities; and though the wiza^^^ 
pretend to be able both to bring disease and to drive ita\v^>'' 
yet they use no symbols of divine power, such'as the Suast^^ 
or the Trisula. The brown Polynesians also are believ^^^ 
in Mann, or divine and supernatural power, but their wizai^^^ 
work merely by words and incantations — they use no symbc:^ "^ 

(2) The almost universal belief here is that the East^:^ ^ 
Polynesians did not come into the islands of the Pacific •^^ 
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ly of America. Their traditions everywhere say that they 
me from Havaiki, (Savaii and Hawaii,) as their ancestor- 
id, but this they place in the N. W., away beyond the 
iset. Scholars here find it impossible to locate Havaiki, 

beyond the tradition there is nothing which one might 
r as a finger-post to snow the way. 

^3) Coral Reefs. — In a previous communication I told 
the disappointing results of the expedition .sent by the 
►yal Society of London to the EUice group, in order to 
amine the formation of coral reefs. The atoll of Funafuti 

that group, is favorably situated for that purpose, for it 
'S on the southwest edge of what Darwin and Dana con- 
iered a vast area of subsidence in the Pacific. Soundings 
ken there recently by H. M. S. Penguin show that the base 
'' the island is an almost vertical submarine range of cliffs, 
orn 500 to 600 feet deep. Here, therefore, by adequate 
oring through the coral mass, it might be possible to realize 
harles Darwin's earnest wish, **that borings should be made 
i some of the Pacific and Indian atolls and cores for slicing 
rought home from a depth of 500 to 600 feet." 

The expedition that left London last year was under the 
^arge of Professor Tollas of Dublin, and McGardiner of 
ambridge, and was joined in Sydney by Mr. Hedley of the 
ustralian Museum here. I have already given a short 
-Count of the work they did at Funafuti. Unfortunately it 
as found, after two bores had been sent down, the one to 
le depth of 105 feet and the other 70 feet, that the coral rock 

of honeycomb structure, and has in it patches of sand, 
oth of which faults baffled the boring tools and caused the 
ork to be abandoned, much to the grief of all concerned in 
^e investigations. This failure, however, is likely to be 
nly temporary, for the local committee here, which last year 
o-operated with the Royal Society, has been so energetic 
l^at it has got a donation of ;^5oO for a new expedition to 
Funafuti, and our local government has given the free use of 
^ set of diamond drills, with all the necessary gear for the 
^ork. This boring plant is so extensive that it weighs 
twenty-five tons. The standpipe has an inside diameter of 6 
*J^ches; within it will be sunk casing pipes of different 
Qiameters, if necessary — 5 in., 4 in. — and it is thought that 
^ depth of 300 or 400 feet can easily be reached, but there 
*s enough of piping to go down 1,000 feet. The cores will 
°*^ carefully preserved, marked, recorded, and then stored in 
suitable boxes and forwarded to London. 

The lagoon within the coral islets of Funafuti measures 12 
^iles by 14 miles, and its greatest depth is 30 fathoms. Near 
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its center is a sand bank about 2 feet above high water. 
this bank a smaller and subsidiar\' bore is to be sunk, whi 
the other bore will be on the principal islet. The leader 
the whole expedition is T. \V. E. David, Professor of Geoloj 
in the University of Sydney, and consists of eleven person 
With the exception of the loan of the boring appliances, tl 
whole cost will be borne by private liberality. Miss Walk 
of Sydney has given £^^00', the Hon. Ralph Abercrombe 
London, i.\oo\ the Royal Society of London, ;^ioO; and! 
coral committee, ;£rioo; a fine boat has been presented t 
two local gentlemen, and the London Missionary Society h: 
promised to bring back the whole party to Sydney by its! 
S. the foJin Williams in September. Professor David le; 
Svdnev vcstcrdav, lune 2, en route to F'unafuti. Let us hop 
that the results of this expedition will settle the controversj 
between the rival theories of Darwin and Murray. 

Sydnky, Ar>TK\LiA. John Fraser. 



EDITORIAL. 

.AMERICAN RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS. 

The part which American archaeologists have taken in tt 
work of exploring the lands of the far Blast has been constant! 
increasing and has now assumed great prominence. 

The history of these expeditions has not been written, thoug 
most American scholars are acquainted with it, and the names* 
the parties who have performed the work are already renowne 
There are several centers from which these parties have goi 
fortli, mainly cities on the Atlantic Coast — Boston, New Yoi 
and Philadelphia being the places which have furnished the fun( 
and in which the parties have been organized. The last mention 
city may be said to have taken the most interest, or at least hi 
been able to accomplish the most important results, and seefl 
likely to furnish the greatest amount of literature on the subje( 

Various parties have been sent out by the Archaeological I 
stitdte who have explored the classic lands and their reports a 
valuable. The Wolffe expedition, which was sent from N< 
York under the leadership of Dr. Ward, accomplished great' 
suits in Babylonia. 

The money which has been furnished by American citizens 
the l^^ypt and Palestine Exploration Fund, whose central offi< 
are in London, and American offices are in Boston and Cambrid; 
has been well expended; but the recent expedition to the renn 
region of Babylonia and Chaldae, under the auspices of l 
University of Pennsylvania, has resulted in some most remai 
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e discoveries — discoveries in fact which seem almost to revo- 
ionize the opinions of scholars and to carry back the dates of 
tory into an amazing antiquity. 

The effect of these discoveries will be felt by Bible students 
•re than by any other class, for the very reason that they abso- 
ely contradict and refute the theories which have been advanced 
>ut the modern character of the books of Moses. The telescope 
archaeology has been directed towards these ancient seals of 
ilization, and has brought before the eye a long vista of pro- 
:ss, showing that these early books of the Bible are true 
presentations of ancient times. They are entirely out of place 
they were written or edited at any late date. 
The perspective requires that they should be ascribed not to 
i later, but to the earliest period of Jewish history, though that 
ly prove to be quite late in the history of the world, inasmuch 
Bibylonian history antedates the Jewish, one or two thousand 
ars. 

It is fortunate under these circumstances that a museum of 
jlical Archaeology has been begun in connection with the 
iversity, and that as initiative to it, the expedition has been so 
rcessful. 

It was in 1888 that the Semitic section was created and steps were taken 
^rather those objects which would illustrate the life and customs of the 
ious peoples of the Old Testament. The cordial relations which were 
iblished with the great Ottoman Museum and the University gave a fresh 
ulse to the growth of this Biblical Museum. No other nations of the 
ient world stood in such a close contact with the Hebrews as the Baby- 
acs and Assyrians, whose monuments have done so much to prove the 
a racy of the Old Testament books. It was, therefore, natural that the 
^y Ionian collection shpuld form a nucleus of the museum, but as the 
tites and PhcBuicians were also closely connected with the Hebrews, and 
Sabean& and Mineans of Arabia were brought into notice, the five nations 
be East were included, and collections or casts were gathered from Con- 
^tinople and Berlin to strengthen the Biblical Museum, and the work of 
^liehing the reports was begun, of which the following is a list : 
Hie second part of the Curator's Old Babylonian InHcnptioriit, Chiefly 
fn Nippur (being Vol. I of Series A of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
iversity of Pennsylvania,) was published by the American Philosophical 
'iety in the course of the last year. He also, in connection with a number 
American and European scholars, published Recent Researches in Bible 
*^d8 (John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia,) to which he contributed th» 
torical sketch of "Babylonian Excavations by American, French, and 
toman Expeditions during the last years." For the Hoi man S.S. Teachers^ 
^le he wrote and illustrated the archaeological section. Vol. IX, Series A 
the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania (Tablets^ 
W in the reign of Artaxerxes I, by H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay,) pub- 
^^ through the liberality of Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., is in press now, and 
^ appear at the begining of June. Vol. I, Part III, Vols. II, VI, X, and 
^> of the same series A of the inscription work are in course of preparation. 
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J. H, Haynes' Narrative of the Latest Ea'carations in Nippur, as ex- 
]ed and supplemeDted by H. P. Hilprecht, will be published at the end 
lis year. The first part of Series B,Vol. II, Babylon ian Seallinjn'essionH 
I Dated Documents, by H. V. Hilprecht, will appear at the end of 1897, 
Hiaic and Hebrew Bowls, by R. Gottheil and Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Series 
ol. IVt) in course of preparation. Other volumes will follow as soon as 
' and material permit. Dr. John P, Peters' work, Nipjmr: or, Ed'plora- 
8 and Adventures in the Euphrates, in two volumes, is also announced, 
I being nearly ready. 

The most fortunate movement, however, was that made by the 
jlishers of the 5. 5. Times which resulted in the gathering of 
:f, but popular, reports Irom the directors of different expedi- 
li to the east, and publishing them in a book entitled "Recent 
search in Bible Lands." The contributors to this volume are 
of them Americans, though some of them have been connected 
li Biitish societies. I he book begins with a general review 
he work by Prof J. F. McCurdy, who is followed by F. J. 
IS, son ol tile American missionary at Bc^irut, who has gained 
it renown as an explorer. He first describes the character of 
ancient mounds or tels in which lie buried t'le various cities 
ch have flourished and gone to ruins, and next describes the 
iicular tei which he explores himself, namely, that at Tel el- 
is, or ancient Lachish. 

[e Bays: *'The regular stratification of a ' tel' is of great importance, for 
scloses the history of a city through all ages, and is like the leaves of a 
c, in which we may read the progress of the past and apply the lesson 
Jier cities, and in fact to the entire country. The same stratification is 
id in other cities, such as Jericho, Megiddo. Jerusalem, Taanach, and 
1 Hissarlik/* He was directed to this place by the fact that Dr. Flinders 
ie liad in 1890 made a masterly reconnoisance in which, by the study of 
ery alone, he was enabled to recognize the varieties found at different 
Is, and 80 establish the chronology of each city which had been erected 
destroyed, the section of the mound having been furnished to his view 
. remarkable excavator, namely, a stream, which had washed its sides 
eaten its. way to. its foundation. Dr. Bliss began in 1891 and continued 
two years. He took a third of the area and removed a horizontal layer ^ 
ling the ground plan of the dwellings of eight successive cities, each 
taioing its own objects, flints, weapons, tools, scarabs, which furnished 
I cates of occupation extending from the 17th to the 5th centuries B. C, 
i period which is the most interesting in the history of the Israelites. He 
and store-houses, ovens, wine presses, public halls, and private dwellings 
id even fortifications, but no library. In the place of this, a precious tablet 
ilh a cuneiform inscription, which answered remarkably to the tablets 
iGcovered at Tel-el- A mama. This throws great light on the history of this 
egion when the Israelites were in Egypt. 

The explorations in Bibylonia by a parly of American archai- 
^^'^gisls has been productive of even better results. The names 
oftHi m;mb:rs of the P-irty are as follows: Rev. Dr. Peters, of 
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New York ; Prof. J. V. Heilprecht, of Philadelphia ; Prof. J. H. 
Haynes, of Roberts College ; Prof. R. F. Harper, University of 
Chicago. 

They began their work in 1888. and have already carried on 
several campaigns, beginning at the city of Nippur^ which is sit- 
uated upon the edge of the great marshes of Babylonia, and is 
surmounted by the venerable mound of the collapsed temple of 
Bel. The result was satisfactory in every way. 

More than 2,000 cuDeifortn documents were secured in the space of a few 
months. The following year the director, Dr. Peters, and the businefla 
manager, J. H. Haynes, renewed their work in Babylonia, but the ABsyri- 
ologist remained to complete his studies of the relics and make out a plan 
of the architecture. Thousands of documents, inscribed bricks, votiTe 
tablets, were collected. The life of the ancient city and the temple was dis- 
closed. The following year Dr. Peters returned to America and Mr. Hapes 
was chosen director of the third campaign. 

The platform of the first King of Ur, who lived about 2900 B. C. was 
soon reached. Below this numerous bricks were discovered, bearing the 
name of the Great Sargon, who ruled in 38O0 B. C, and who extended hifl 
powerful empire to the shores of the Mediterranean. Under the buildinga 
of Sargon one of the largest and most important finds rewarded the ex- 
plorer, an arch of brick was laid bare and carefully photographed, showiD? 
that the antiquity of the arch must be carried back indefinitely. The ex- 
cavations have already gone thirty-five feet below the platform of the King 
of Ur, but they have not reached the foundations of this sanctuary, whose 
influence for over 4,000 years had been felt by all classes of the Babylonian 
people. Nippur, which is spoken of as the oldest city of the earth in the 
old Sumerian legends of the creation, has just begun to yield her secrets. 
Close upon $70,000 have been spent on the explorations ; over 30,000 cunei- 
form tablets have been recovered. These date from the time of the Kin? 
of Ur to 2800 B. C, to that of the Cassite Kings or 1140 B. C. 

The names of the early rulers of Babylonia have been restored to history: 
the records of the earliest Semitic rulers, comprising hundreds of inscribed 
bricks, door sockets, marble vases, and clay stamps, extending our knowledge 
of the Semitic race back to 3800 B. C. Of especial value are the 150 frag- 
ments of inscribed sacrificial vessels and votive objects, belonging to three 
kings of the oldest dynasties of Ur and Erech, which promise to cast an en- 
tirely new light upon the chronology of a difficult period. 

Among the great number of seals and seal cylinders, there are some of 
every period of their history. Thousands of enameled clay vases of all sortfr 
playthings, weapons, weights, gold and silver ornaments, objects in stone* 
bronze and iron, several very ancient intaglios and bas reliefs have beens^' 
cured, and a collection of human skulls and 200 clay bawls, which aUoW ^ 
a glimpse into the wizardy of Babylonia. The systematic and careful manner 
of laying bare the vast ruins of buildings and in exploring azKl depictiB^ 
them, with a complete and connected view of the whole, is something with' 
out parallel in previous expeditions to Babylonia. 

And when the University of Pennsylvania has completed her great und^f' 
taking at Niffur, there will belong to her and those who have shared in h^^ 
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•zpeditioD, the uDquestionable credit of having excavated the most important 
sanctuary, and at the same time the earliest "terraced temple" of this land of 
primitive civilization, and of having made intelligible its construction and 
its history." 

The excavations at Tel-lo, which were begun by M. de Sarzec 
in 1887 and continued to 1894, have also been supplemented by 
American archaeologists. 1 he ruins extend about four miles, are 
situated about twelve hours east of old Warka, and represent a 
city which is called Shirpuria, in the old and Lagash in the later 
Babylonian literature. 

The finding of a great number of inscribed door sockets which stood at 

the entrance of shrines and temples, the unearthing of thousands of clay 

cones and bricks, of bronze figures, metal and earthern vessels, and above 

all two great terra cotta cylinders of Gudea with about 2,000 lines of writing* 

Itave often been described. The view of Mospero of the earliest age of the 

. Prieet Kings of Shirpuria, is that they were from three to four hundred years 

Wore the first dynasty of Ur, or about 3200 B. C, but Prof. Hilprecht says: 

"My own recent investigations show that about a thousand years before the 

••(Kealled first dynasty of Ur, there was a still earlier dynasty of Babylonian 
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After years of continuous study, I at last succeeded in bringing order 
cut of about 400 fragments of marble and sandstone vases, and was able to 
mtore two royal inscriptions— one of 132 lines, the other of 28 lines— to es- 
tiblish the list of rulers for ancient TeMo, of nrhich Ur Nina was the first, 
tnd to learn the names of his father and grandfather. Ur Nina was a prince 
who had founded numerous temples within the limits of his extended city, 
^principal deity of which was Nin Sugir, the personification of the parch- 
i&g mid-day sun. 

The personality of Ur Nina is brought very near by the finds which con- 
■itfc of door sockets, votive tablets, bronze statuetes, an onyx vase, and above 
^ three baa reliefs in lime stone. 

^^ese three has reliefs, which are partly square and partly oval, are of 
^■pecial interest to us as monuments of the earliest Babylonian art. They 
*& represent the same subject, more or less executed,— the King Ur Nina 
^Brrounded by his children and pages. The largest has relief is forty centi- 
^^rs high, forty-seven centimeters broad, and seventeen centimeters thick, 
*Qd contains this representation most complete in its details. Like all other 
<*lialb of the same type, and similar in this respect to the two intaglios 
^oUftd in Nippur, it is perforated in the center." [See frontispiece.] 

This relief of Ur Nina is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower 

^ ; upon both the king figures as the principal person. He stands upon 

^ Qi^per part with a basket, the symbol of the Masons, on his head ; upon 

^kmer side he is seated, holding a goblet of wine in his hand, while be- 

^^ him stands his cup-bearer, carrying the wine flask, from which he 

POQi«d into the king's goblet. In both cases the king is clothed with a 

*^ garment which covers only the lower half of the body, the upper half 

Hwtoely naked. In order to express the dignity of the king and of his 

Mtioii, according to the ancient idea of both oriental and classic people* 

^ttnpresented as a giant, so that in comparison with him, his children 
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and servants around him appear like dwarfs. It is characteristic that 
both halves of this, and also upon similar reliefs found in Tel-lo, the in 
tion begins on the head, and in most cases by the mouth of the ki 
though representing words flowing from his mouth, or spoken by him 

The Discoveries in Arabia are ne.rt described by Fritz Hommel. 
pears that Dr. Edward Glaser has, since 1882, made four journies to A 
and brought not only a large number of new inscriptions from ther 
has tried to prove that a whole series of inscriptions, called Minean, 1 
be placed before the Sabean. The two dominions in the northern p 
Arabia, Magan and Milukh, the one on the Persian Gulf, and the otl 
the northwest of the Peninsula of Sinai, were in remote antiquity, ic 
connection with Babylonia, for the renowned Priest-King Gudea br 
the diorite which he used for his statues from Magan, and the wood us 
ship building and gold dust from Milukh. The entrance gate to thif 
and dreary mountain region, which Nimrod had to pass in order to 
the ''Isle of the Blessed," the abode of his ancestor Noah, was guard< 
the fabulous "Scorpion Men." This was the Havilah of the Bible, 
dwelt the Arabian princes who supplanted the Elamite dynasty abou 
B. C, and brought it under their scepter. This represents the first 
known Babylonian dynasty, who were nomad Semites, on the fronti 
Chalda*, and gave the name of patriarch Shem to their god, but the i 
of the kings were purely Arabic. They were the kings, under who« 
Abraham lived. According to the researches of Glaser an entirel; 
light is thrown upon the period. 

The unlucky expedition of Kedorloamer, who was associated wit 
Elamite king, brings out an incident of Abraham's life, but these ex] 
tions by Glaser show what was the state of letters, for texts written i 
Minean dialect reach back to the second millenium B. C. The so < 
Lihyanian inscriptions present an entirely new style and manner of wi 
The writing is of the alphabet used in Southern Arabia. The theorj 
the greatest historical range, from perhaps 2000 B. C. to 800 B. C 
assumes that the civilization of Southern Arabia was contemporary 
the old Assyrian and the middle Babylonian, as well as of the Egypt! 
the New Empire, and proves that there existed as early as 200J 13 
civilization in Arabia similar to that in Chaldese. Glaser further p 
that the Elamites invaded Babylonia about 1700 B. C. and attempt 
colonize East Africa. The land of Gihon, the seat of paradise, w 
Arabia. 

We now possess about one thousand texts of the Royal inscrii 
written in the Minean dialect. The age of these inscriptions runs pa 
with that of ''the Code of the Priests," and furnishes the best proof ( 
historical accuracy of Old Testament traditions. 

The alphabet contained in the South Arabian inscriptions diffeif 
any that has been known, but resembles the Cuneiform in some ree; 
though it is changed from the wedge-shaped to the angular and e 
letters, approaching the Semitic or Hebrew. [See plate.] 

An Article by Wnu H. Wardy on the Hittiies, is interesting. Itp« 
a view of the Mongolian race, with yellow skin, black hair, and c 
fact the first race who wore their hair with a cue. They have protr 
nose, retreating forehead and chin, and a beardless face, and resembl 
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American Indians or the Chinese, and could hardly have belonged to 
an Assyrian or Semitic type. 

We first find them in the annals of TiglathPileser, though their ancestor, 
Heth, is mentioned in the genealogical table of Genesis. They are localized 
in Hebron, for Abraham bought a grave for his wife from the sons of Heth* 

Rameses I of Egypt was compelled to make peace with the Hittites in 
and during the reign of Amenophis IV. According to the tablets of Tel-el- 
Amarna, they had comedown to Assyria and taken possesion of Carchemish. 

It is from this region that the pagan conjurer, Balaam, came to curse the 
children of Israel. They made a strong capital on the Orontes River. 
Hitherto chariots are shown on the temples of Karnak, where there is an 
illustration of a battle, in which Rameses II drove the Hittites into the 
Orontes. 

Thus the accidental lights are thrown upon the history of the 
East, which confirm the Scriptures, and the revelations of the spade while 
in the hands of American explorers help us to understand more clearly the 
races which are described in the Sacred Record, for the pictures of their 
faces and their inscriptions wrought by their hands are brought to our very 
doors. 



THE KIVAS AND THEIR HISTORY. 

It is in the estufa that we find the key to the history of the 
pueblos and a proof of the connection between the ancient 
and modern structures. 

It appears that the kiva or estufa was originally a circular 
chamber, patterned after the circular huts, but it changed its 
form during the time that the cliff-dwellings were erected, 
and it finally assumed the rectangular shape. 

The round shape of the estufa is most easily explained on 
the hypothesis that it is a reminiscence of the Cliff-dwellers' 
nomadic period. The construction of a cylindrical chamber 
within a block of rectangular rooms involves no small amount 
of labor. We know how obstinately primitive natives cling 
to everything connected with their religious ideas. What is 
more natural than the retention for the room where the 
religious ceremonies were perfomed, of the round shape 
characteristic of the nomadic hut ? This assumption is further 
corroborated by the situation of the hearth and the construc- 
tion of the roof of the estufa. 

Mr. Mindeliff says: ''The circular kiva is a survival of 
an ancient type — a survival supported by all the power of 
religious feeling and the conservatism in religious matters 
characteristic of savage and barbarous life ; and while most 
of the modern pueblos have at the present time rectangular 
kivas, such, for example, as those at Tusayan, at Zuni, and 

A featare which seems to have also been found at the large pueblo on the Animaa 
RiTer. 
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5 

i at Acoma, there is no doubt that the circular form is the 

more primitive and was formerly used by some tribes which 
now have only the rectangular form, due to expediency and 
thebreaking down of old traditions, was a very gradual pro- 
cess and proceeded at a different rate in different parts of the 
country. At the time of the Spanish conquest the prevailing^ 
form in the old province of Cibola was rectangular, although 
the circular kiva was not entirely absent ; while, on the other 
hand, in the cliff ruins of Canyon de Chelly, whose date is 
partly subsequent to the sixteenth century, the circular kiva 
is the prevailing if not the exclusive form." 

It will be noticed that the estufas which were connected 
with the ancient. and ruined pueblos, both at San Juan and 
the Chaco, were all of them circular and generally placed 
inside of the area and in front of the terraces. They were 
probably used for ceremonial rites as well as for "council 
houses." 

The estufas of the Cliff-dwellers were placed in front of th< 
line of the houses and were generally entered from the toj> 
Some of them were built in with the walls of the houses, th - 
outside formed a rectangle which corresponded with th - 
square rooms, but the inside was in the form of the circle- 
the walls being divided into six spaces with ledges, resembling 
broad window sills, alternating with abutments. The open* 
ing to the air-chamber was near the floor ; the fire-place in th 
center, but was partitioned off from the air-chamber by 
low fragmentary wall. This typical form of the estufas sho^'^ 
that the religious sentiment prevailed in its erection, andtha* 
it was a sacred chamber in which the four divisions of th— 
sky and the zenith and nadir were symbolized. 

Among the modern pueblos the estufa was a rectangul» 
room with a division in the floor; the sipapuh, or place cr 
emergence, being in the lower floor. The upper floor wastl* 
place of assembly, on this the ladder rested which led up ^ 
the opening in the roof, fire-place being generally betwc^ 
the foot of the ladder and the sipapuh. In these kivas, tV^ 
roof was also divided into stories, the upper part bei^ 
arranged so as to lead to the open air, the whole structu^ 
embodying in itself the myth concerning the origin of tt 
prople and the four caves through which they passed befc^ 
ihry reached the surface of the earth. [See Plate.] 

Thus we have three different forms of the estufa, each c^^ 
irpirscnting a different stage of development, but all sho*^ 
Iny the same orgin and use, and embodying the same, 
Qhnil.ir, myths and religious symbols, viz: The myth 
\ »i*rttlnn and the symbol of the sky and the universe. 
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As evidence of the development of the estufas from earlier 
forms, Mr. Gushing refers to certain painted marks on the 
walls of the cliff-kivas, which he thinks represent the posts 
which were planted at four equidistant points, and supported 
the large huts, or round houses, which constituted the abodes 
of the people, and correspond almost strictly to the poles of 
the primitive ** medicine tent*' or the ** medicine earth lodge." 
In the modern square kiva of Zuni, there are still placed 
parallel marks, from the tops of the walls to the floors, every 
fourth year, which are called by the Zunis the **holders-up" 
of the doorways and roofs. 

It is not improbable that the first suggestion of enclosing the round kiva 
in a square-walled structure, and of covering the latter with a flat roof, 
4iro6e, quite naturally, before the Cliff-dwellers descended into the plains. 

In the larger and longest occupied cliff-towns, the straight-walled houses 
grew outward, wholly around the kivas. The round kiva was not only sur- 
sounded by a square enclosure by the walls of the nearest houses, but it 
became necessary to cover it with a flat roof, in order to render continuous 
the house terrace in which it was constructed. An evidence that this was 
virtually the history, is found in the fact that to this day all the ceremonials 
performed in the great square kivas would be more appropriate in round 
fitructures, for the ceremonials are performed in circles, and the singers for 
dances and sacred dramas are arranged in circles.^ 

A still further evidence is found in the six niches and six pillars so char- 
acteristic of the cliff-dwellings, for in this was typified the arrangement of 
the world into six great spaces, corresponding to the "four quarters" and 
the "zenith and the nadir." The grouping of the towns of the Zunis, or of 
the wards in the towns, and of the totems in the wards, followed the same 
mythical division of the world, the ceremonial life of the people and the 
'^vernmental arrangement having been completely systematized. 

Believing, as the Zunis do, in the arrangement of the universe and in 
the distribution of the elements according to the same "world quarters," it 
was but natural that they should have societies or secret orders who should 
dramatize their mythology and devices for symbolizing the arrangement of 
the sky and the earth, and the central space or fire in their kivas, as well 
-as in their larger compact pueblos. 

Mr. Nordenskjold has referred to this point in describing 
the kivas or estufas of the Cliff-dwellers. He says : 

••Of equal significance with this persistency of survival in 
the kiva, of the earliest cave-dwelling hut rooms, through 
successively higher stages in the development of cliff archi- 
tecture, is the trace of its growth ever outward ; for in nearly 
-^or quite all of the larger cliff ruins, the kivas occur along the 
fronts of the houses that are farthest out toward the mouths 
"^f the cavern, but some are found quite far back in the midst 

(1) See Znni Oreatlon Myths, Thirteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology 
^^•ffeaSi. 
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of the houses ; in every instance of this kind the kivas farthest 
back, within the cell cluster proper, not only the oldest, but 
in other ways, plainly mark the line of original boundary or 
frontage of the entire village. In some of the largest of these 
ruins the frontage line has been extended, the houses have 
grown outward and around and past the kivas. and then, to 
accommodate increased assemblies, successively built in 
front of them, not once or twice, but in some cases as mam- 
as five times.' 

The traditions connected with the estufas are worthv of 
notice. Mr. Handelier says of these : 

AUusioos occur in Bome of the traditions, suggesting that in earlier times 
<^<k clac« of kiva was devoted wholly to the purposes of a ceremooial 
chamlHT, and was constantly occupied by a priest An altar and fetiches 





sir\i»i »l AM) PLUG. 

won* |H»rmanently mnintainoii and appropriate groups of these fetichea were 
di!»pl<iytHl from month to montli, as tho different priests of the sacred feasts 
mustvdod each other, earli nt»\v moon bringing its prescribed feast. 

NUny of the kivas woro built by relijjious societies, which still hold their 
iit;«t«Hl objiervances in thorn, and in Oraibi several still bear the namesof the 
«<vH'ti<vt u-*ing them. A Bociety always celebrates in a particular kiva. hut 
\K^n^ of th«»o kivas are now preserved exclusively for religious purpo** ' 
iSo> «rv all places of social resort for the men, especially during the winter. 
«Nou iht^y tHVUpy themselves with the arts common among them. '^^ 
»»4«Mo kis,i lh\irt w^rvos as a temple during a sacred feast, at other timee •^^ 
souiK'il Uv»«'*»^ for the discussion of public affairs. It is also used as a ^^^* 
4\ ^» ^\v iho industrious and as a lounging place by the idle. 

Vtuuo 44 rt* lit ill traces of two classes of kiva, marked by the distinc*^^ 
w^iksMiU vvvtaiu*me« contain the sipapuh, and in these the more import, 
.... o.u »ikio* nrt* ht»ld. It is said that no sipapuh has been made recef^ 
iu I v'^N*''v**^**'*^^H***''**^i*''^ *^ performed by the chief and the assistant pri^^ 
.^^ u wiv ^ K^viH^rti of the society owning the kiva. Some say the mystic X^ 
V I wivuiuji W Usi prt^paration is lost and none can now be made. It is ^ 
^^. I vUkV i4»t\»uoiii|»apuh was formerly used instead of the Cottonwood pl^ 
^1 .^x ^ »'»tkm\M»l> a^H^i. The use of stone for this purpose, however, is ne»^ 
.K.,0\>u». ^hv»w*ih tht» iHHxmd kiva of Shupaulovi contains an example of iJ^ 
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ancient torm. Id some o[ the newest kivas of MaeboDgDBvi the plaak nt 
tho sipapuh is pierced with a square hole, which is cut with a sfaoulder. the 
shoulder supporting the plug with which the orifice is closed. This is a de- 
cided iDDOvatioD on the traditional torio, as the oriSce from which the peo- 
ple emerged, which is symbolized io the sipapuh, in described as being at 
circular Form in all the versiaoa of the Tusayao genesis myth. The presence 
of the sipapuh possibly at one time distinguished such kivas &a were con- 
sidered strictly conse crated to religious obaerynoces from those that were of 
more gectral use. 

The desigaation at the c 



B orifice of the sipapub as "the place from 



whiL'h the people emerged," in connection with the peculiar arraogementof 




the kiva interior, with its change of floor level, suggested to the author 
that Ibeae features might be regnrded as typifying the four worlds of the 
KUDSsis myth that has exercised such an inftuence on Tusayan customs; 
V>ut DO clear data on this subject Here obtained by the writer, nor has Mr. 
Stephen, who is especially well equipped for such investigations, discovered 
tiiat B definite conception exists coQcerning the significance of the struc- 
tural plan of this kiva. Still, from many suggestive allusions made by the 
Various kiva chiefs and others, he also has been led to infer that it typifies 
Uie four "houses." or stages, described in their creative myths. The sipa- 
C^ub, with its cavity beneath tbe Door, is certainly regarded as indicating 
the place of beginning, the lowest house under the earth, tbe abode of 
ttyuingwa, the Creator; tbe main or lower fioor, represents the second 
0tsge: and the elevated section of the floor is made to denote the third 
Mtage, where animals were created, Mr. Stephen observed, at the New 
'Year f eativala, that animal fetiches were set in groups upon Ibis platform. 
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It is also to be noted that the ladder leading to the surface is invariably 
made of pine, and always rests upon the platform, never upon the lower 
floor; and in their traditional genesis it is stated that the people climbed 
up from the third house (stage) by a ladder of pine, and through such an 
opening as the kiva hatchway; only most of the stories indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer air is the fourth world, or that now occupied. 

There is to be found, throughout the Zuni country, ruins of the actual 
transitional type of the pueblo, formed by two ancestral branches of the 
Zunis— the round town, with its clifif-like outer wall merging into the 
square, and the terraced town, with its broken and angular or straight 
outer walls; towns from the round forms into the square. This was brought 
about by a two-fold cause. When the Cliff-dwellers became the inhabitants 
of the plains, not only their towns, but their kivas, were enlarged, and it 
became difficult to roof them over with cross -laid logs; hence, in many 
cases the kiva was enclosed in a square wall, in order that the rafters i>ar- 
allel to one another might be thrown across the tnp, thus making a flat 
roof similar to the terraced roof of the ordinary house structure. 

There is evidence, also, of another kind, to show that this coming to- 
gether was the chief cause of the changes referred to. The western branch 
of the Zuni ancestry, who were the people of the *'Midmost," according to 
the myths, were, from the beginning, dwellers in square structures, and 
their village clusters, or puebk s, were built precisely on the plan of single 
house structures. When sevei al of their dwelling places happened to be 
built together, they were combined, so the pueblos were simple extensions, 
mostly recti-linear, of these simple houses. 

If the intruded branch of the Zuni ancestry were, as has been assumed, 
of extreme southwestern origin, we should expect to And structural modifi- 
cations of the Cliff-dweller and the round town architecture. These ancient 
people, of the Colorado region, had attained to a high state of culture, in 
Southern Arizona and Northern Mexico; and at the time of their migra- 
tion, built houses of a different type from those among the cliffs of the North. 

Our conclusion is, then, that the history of the mysterious 
people who occupied the different parts of the pueblo terri- 
tory is recorded in the very structures which they built but 
left behind them, and as evidence may refer to the fact that 
the pueblos of the Zunis and Tusayans were constructed by 
immigrants from different directions, the diverse character 
of the buildings showing that here are gathered the sur- 
vivors from all the districts — the Cave-dwellers, Cliff-dwell- 
ers, Pueblos, and all the transitional types, showing even 
their migration routes, and giving hints as to their former 
location and their diverse origin. 
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The Mycena'nn Age, By Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irvinf? Manatt. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The great work accomplished by Dr. Schleimann has been supplemented 
l3y the explorations of Tsountas, a young Greek archaeologist. The whole 
^work has been systematized and explained in a book called "The Mycenaean 
-Age," written by Professor Manatt, having a short introduction by Prof. 
AA'illiam Dorpfield. 

It is fortunate for the science of archaeology that this old Achaian cap* 
i. t^al perished in the height of its bloom and rested undisturbed in its buried 
S'lory until Schleimann's spade uncovered it twenty years ago. There were 
other Greek cities which were as splendid as this, but they have been 
cleepoiled and destroyed, and so the record has been impaired, but here we 
1:1. a ve the picture of a particular period carefully preserved, and have the 
opportunity of examining it in detail, just as in the ancient cities of Her- 
c:: ulaneam and Pompeii, buried beneath the ashes and lava poured out from 
^lie mouth of the volcano, we have preserved the remains of a period of 
X^^man history, with the people who filled it. 

It was the calamity of war, rather than of nature, that came upon the 
<:>ther Greek cities, such as Tyrins and Mycente and Arno, as well as upon 
t:Iie ancient city of Troy ; but in Mycenge alone was the preservation of a 
single epoch, while in the others there were so many epochs represented 
V>^ the different layers that it is difficult to distinguish them. 

Three orders of masonry have been recognized in this ancient city: 
I^^irst, the Cyclopean; second, the Rectangular; third, the Polygonal, the 
l^st being much later than either of the others. This is a remarkable fact, 
for it enables us to understand the progress of masonry through the dififer- 
^X3t periods, not only in Europe but also in America. 

The great feature of the Mycenaean architecture is the "Lion's Gate," 
^^ith its roadway, pointed arch, heavy lintell, and great triangular opening 
'^ith its famous relief of two lions standing heraldically opposed — a gateway 
'^hich is as distinctive of the Greek art as the lofty propylae, at Karnak or 
"X^hebes, is of the Egyptian. 

The aqueducts and drainages which furnish the water supply of Mycenae 

^Xiay be compared to those at Jerusalem at the time of Solomon and later; 

^\it the palaces brought to light by Dr. Schleimann in 1884 and explored 

^jr Tsountas are different from those found elsewhere. The palace of 

' jrens occupies the highest of the three plateaus composing the Acropolis. 

*o reach it you pass through an open entrance, traverse the high walled 

Approach and enter the inner fortress by a great gate, then pass up to a 

^^rge court, enclosed by a circuit wall, which bears a covered colonade, 

^bere you reach the outer gate of the palace. Within this gate is the great 

fore court, and beyond this the men*s court, and the great halls and the 

^Women's court, hall and the bath rooms, all of them adorned with wall 
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paintings and probably covered by a roof supported by columns, with a 
clear story for the purpose of lighting, though there is some uncertainty 
about this. The palace of Mycenae generally corresponds with that of 
Tyrins, and affords us a key to the comprehension of the Homeric Palace, 
(or the substantial correspondence can hardly be disputed. At the foot of 
the great staircase at Mycenas there are stone benches which represent the 
"smooth stones glistening with polish," on which Nestor with his six sons 
sat in family council. 

The private house and domestic life of the Mycenaean age are next 
brought before us. The house had a pitched roof, and was two-storied, the 
lower without door or window. The upper story was used as a dwelling. 
In the interior furnishing, there were benches cushioned with rugs, easy 
chairs and tables. The utensils were copper jugs, skillets, bronze bowls 
and pitchers, ladles and spoons, alabaster vases (one of them ornamented 
with an octopus), glazed and unglazed vases, stone lamps (which shows that 
oil was used for lighting.) 

The tombs at Mycenae were more remarkable than the houses. There 
are three general types— the oblong pit like a modern grave, the beehive 
tomb and the rock-hewn chamber. The ring of slabs, which Dr. Schlei- 
mann thought uncovered the Agora of Agamemnon and his councilors, was 
really a charnel house of the Heroic age. In this were discovered 870 
objects in gold alone, six diadems, gold crowns, gold combs, pendants, neck- 
laces, bracelets, crosses, grasshoppers, butterflies, griffins, lions, idols in 
gold, wheels, goblets, vases, bronze caldrons, and gold beads. Five bodies 
literally smothered in jewels. The mere inventory is enough to show the 
barbaric splendor which prevailed in the Mycenaean age. A stele from the 
cemetery exhibits a charioteer with a four-wheeled chariot and a footman 
and furnishes us a picture of the equipage of the warriors. A gold mask 
presents the features of a royal personage, and a gold diadem with crest 
shows to us the magnificent head-dress worn by the queen in the palace. 

There was a superstition about the future life that led the people to 
bury these wonderful treasures with the dead, in the royal graves, for it was 
supposed that the future life was only a prolonging of the present, and 
those who dwelt in splendid palaces craved a corresponding abode after 
death. The tombs were fashioned for the dead and stored with offerings of 
great price, the pride of opulent families leading them to flaunt their 
splendor even in their tombs; and so the two motives contributed to the 
lavish adornment of the sepulchers; and our study of primitive civilization 
is greatly assisted. 

* The beehive tombs have preserved more tokens than have the ceme- 
teries, for in these were treasuries of royal families, the treasury of Atreus, 
the treasury Minyas and Mr. Schleimann's treasury being the best speci- 
mens. The exact number of these tombs is unknown, though twenty- Ave 
have been discovered. 

It is from the study of the relics from these tombs that the author has 
made out the picture of Myceniean civilization, much to the credit of archae- 
ology. First comes the dress and personal adornment. These are learned 
from the jewels, such as rings, signets, seals and placques. The figures 
engraved upon them show exactly the mode of dress that was common. 
The arms and the armor are also made known by the seals, shields and 
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<l&gger blades, which are inlaid so as to represent huntings scenes, battles 
and sieges. 

The mechanical skill is also exhibited by the enf^raved gems and the 
gold cups, as woll as eathen vessels and pottery. They had saws and drills 
and chisels which would cut the hardest rocks. In gem engraving they 
were unsurpassed. The Waphio cups are the masterpieces of the Myceniean 
goldsmith. These represent the scene of a wild bull hunt among the palms, 
the animals being in remarkable attitudes. 

The writing in the Mycenwan age was ruder than it was in many other 
parts of the world. The specimens of writing from Tel-el-Hesy date back 
to 1500 B. C. These and the Cypriote alphabet and the Cretan resemble 
one another. It is called the linear system of writing. It is closely allied 
to the system of the Hittites. 

The religion of the Myceniean age is made known by the images, idols, 

and gems. There was a great preponderance of female deities. Artemis. 

who was the great nature goddess, and the pcrsonitication of mother earth, 

fc^eing the most prominent ; Aphrodite, whose cult was brought in by the 

f*li<pnicians, being next. There were not many structures built especially 

for the gods, though there were cave temples, grottos, and altars, which 

i^ere sacred to them. The worship of ancestors preceded that of the gods, 

^lie *'hearth divinities" were worshipped before the natural. These gave 

^^^y to the worship of Zeus. 

^s to the date of Mycentean culture, the author's supposition is that it 
prevailed from the sixteenth century to the twelfth. This was the bloom 
'</>#«>. It fell before the Dorian migration. It was a native growth, not 
exotac. The Mycenaean cities were settled by immigrants, but the Myce- 
Qi«*aKi culture grew on Greek soil. 

X^he clan system was a factor of prime importance. Each clan had its 
^Urial place, its clan village, and its clan estate. Near each village lay the 
^^Kxxison clan cemetery, a group of eight or more tombs answering to the 
'^^Oa.ber of families. The richer cemeteries lie near the Acropolis, as the 
^^''otager clans naturally dwell near the king. T lis is a new view of clan 
*^'^* and yet it is plain that the "property in severalty" and "landed estate" 
*^^*i xiot come into vogue. 

I^he book is in reality epoch making, for it brings the Mycenaean age 
^^ <^learly to light that it cannot fail to awaken more general interest in the 
'^'stoj.y q( ancient art and especially that upon classic soil. The science of 
^''^ti.i^ology will also receive great advance, for the book shows that we can 
^^ Without writing if we have archaeology for our teacher ; in fact it is quite 
^c^Oderful that so much can be learned from archieology when properly fol- 
^'^^<^. The publishers have shown their full appreciation of the science by 
^^^^O.^ 80 many beautiful illustrations, and by giving such an elegant form 
^l^« book, as the beet of taste is displayed in every part. 
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^**^»aMi7*e« of Tennessee. By G. P. Thruston. The R. Clarke Company 
Oincinnati. 

'X'he second edition of this interesting book has just been issued. It 

^ina the matter that was in the first but with it several supplementary 

^^*¥>ter8. Theae supplements relate to the stone relics which have 

^^^ recently found, and to the shell gorgets and engraved stones, that con- 
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Uin human tigures. The stone relics are mainly ceremonial implemeDte, 
whii'h were discovered within an aboriginal cemetery near the townof 
Waverly. rt» miles west of Nashville. In the collection there were 47 nw 
specimens of flint which vary from 8^^ inches to 21^4 inches in length and 
are very delicate and finely finished. 

One of the shell gorgets was found in Sumner county, Tenn.. and rep- 
resents a dancing figure with a ceremonial weapon in one hand and a held 
in the other. Another gorget from Southern Illinois represents adanciog 
figure with a rude tomahawk in one hand and a wild turkey in the other. 
.\ third gorsrct is the one described by Thomas Wilson as taken from the 
Ktowah Mound. It resembles the Buddhist statues, as the attitude of the 
figure, is the regulation ceremonial attitude which symbolizes the suastiki 
and the generative principle, the legs being crossed Turkish fashion and 
the arms extended. The figure has wings on its back and from the wiugi 
projections, which remind us of the serpent, though there are no serpent 
heads, each end having concentric circles, with scalloped edges symbolizioff 
the rays of the sun. .Another sliHl gorget is the one described by Prof. 
Starr. It was found in th(* Ryerson collection. It is from Maratia State 
of Michoacan, Mex. It represents a dancing figure similar to those oo the 
Tennessee gorgets, but lack^ the apron and girdle and is without wings. 

There are six rings or concentric circles around this figure, instead erf 
four. There is also a •'zigzag" upon the face, and a cobweb of sTmbol 
which resembles the concentric circles on the Wilson shell gorget. 

An "engraved stone'' from Sumner county, is represented in Fig. 249, 
on which is a winged figure resembling those on the copper plates from 
the Etowah Mound. 

The new edition of this book which has given so much informatioo 
about the Stone-grave relics, will lead the reader into the study of symbol- 
ism, and especially that form of symlx)lism which seems to have extended 
all over the continent and had its conventional forms w^hich were quite 
similar, though nUvays attended with variations, though the author, Gen. 
Thruston does not undertake to explain them. 

Several interesting relies in copper, are described as follows: Plate IX. 
illustrates a number of objects of copper or copper-plated (natural sizei No. 
1 of the plate was probably used as a pendant or breast ornament. It was 
hammered from the native on'. It was recently discovered in a large artificial 
mound in Marshall county, Tenn. A beautiful platform pipe of red Min- 
nesota pipe-stone and other objects of interest were found with it. The 
other specimens are ear ornaments of stone, terracotta and wood, all onp' 
nally plated with copper. They were found in stone-graves of the Na^^' 
ville district. Owing to oxydation, very little copper remains upon the 
temsotta and wood. The two large rings are double grooved. The cross 
in the center of No. 2 will b.» observe J. It is not an unusual form in Te^* 



The Finding thv h'nmn'ns of the Fossil shth at Big Bone Care, r^'VjV 
in 1896, By Henry C. Mercer. Reprint from American Philosophic^ 
Bodftty, Vd. 36, No. 154. 1896. 

An oflfolt has been made by the University of Pennsylvania during v^ 
k^WfWtl yean to settle the question of man's antiquity in North Amef*^ 
^|i^yM|l ^ gfciidy of the association of animal and human remains in ca^ 
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tnit bas rwmlted heretofore in a oegntJOD. The bonea of extinct animalB 
bave been found in several Hssures anil cavea, notably the Hesure at Purt 
Kennedy, but they belong to a differont horizon, and are entirely separate 
Irom human remalue. The fact that bones ot the foasil Sloth were diacoverod 
]re«re ago, in Cromer's Cave, West Virginia, by Baltpoter diggera. and also 
witll mastodon reniains. near Booe Lick, Ky.. aiao with bonea of extinct 
ahihuIb at Natchez, Mias. and elaewhere. led the party to iaveutiKate tbo 
Big Bone Cave ot Tennessee. It appears that Thomaa JotfersoD was in- 
terviBted in the 8ubje(;t, and the first remains of the creature discovered in 
N^orth America were presented by him tothiBSOcir.-ty io 1TS7, and was named 
!>> him Megiilonyx, though hesupposed^t to tie a kind of a lion auch ae the 
old explorers said they had seen and heard in American woods. These 
b<3nea stilt remain in the muaeum and have been compared with those that 
tiAve been recently exhumed by Mr. Mercer. Bis conclusion is that, "we 
DJUBt reaaonably regard this animal as one ot the common inhnhitnnt<4 of rhn 
.American forests in pleistocene times, though we may well dmluiitvu ihal 
a creature weighing from twelve to sixteen hundred pounds evnr moved 
rrom tree top to tree top. or bung with bach downward to a single bough," 
a9 theSouth AmericanSlothieBsid todo: on the contrary we must imagiae 
tbem iDoffenslvo and sluggish animals. 

It was, however, not the habits of Ihe animal which was the object of 
*B*rch. but rather the question as to its oseociation with man. and its sur- 
*'"ill to the human period. The author says : "A categorical demonstra- 
tion that this individual animal waa a contemporary of the geologically 
'^ceot Indians in Tennessee must be abandoned, though Ihe human handi- 
^^rk in the form ot charcoal and torch retitse lay only from six inches to 
"ii^ foot abo>e any Sloth bone found. It seems sate to class the romaioa 
"**' only as geologically, but historically, recent; not more ancient in 
•PpoarancB and not more brittle than the iKinesor animais found by me in 
tbe Indian Midden heaps of several cares. The position ot the bones in the 
fpper and later part of the rubbish, tbeir gnawed condition, and their asso- 
ciation as described above, olfer nowhere a sugEestion ot antiquity ; on the 
'^'•tfary, like the Peccary bones found at Durham Cave., Penn., like the 
'*'»«inB of the Tapir and Mylodon, discovered in Lookout Cavern, they 
^^to tnodernised by their surroundings. We infer that we have found a 
*P«deg which long survived ita day, and that wo have modernized the foasil 
~***^, it we have not definitely increased the anticiuity ot the Indian hunter, 
'^'^ciBe flrat coming the animal witnessed in the woods ot Tennessee." 



''^rjtlrra i'niU-il Nliilen. By Henry C. Merci'r, Curator of the Museum 
**' American and Pre-hiatoric Archeology at Ihe University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ginn A Company, Boston. U. S. A., 1887. Price, I2,0(). 
^tus is the sixth volume ot the series in Philology, Literature and 
*^*^tu*ology. ot the publications of the University ot Pennsylvania, and 
^^*t« ot five different investigations by the author himself, and two papers 
"f^a the osteological remains, by Edward D. Cope and E. H. Hart, M. D. 

^he first is called "The Antiquity of Mao in the Delaware Valley." An 

'■••luipy (s to the age ot aome of the chipped atoees, called " turtle backs,"' 

*hich is reviewed both sides ot the controversy aH to the age of man, de- 
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duced from the etone irapIemeDts found in the Trenton g^ravel, in which he 
seems to find, from his own examination of the sites in question, many of 
the contentions of Prof. Holmes to be well founded. He then discusses 
the implements found in "An Ancient Argillite Quarry and Blade Workshop 
on the Delaware River," profusely illustrated by photographs of the various 
art products there found. It is one of the most skillfully treated ai tides 
upon this much discussed question that has yet appeared. 

The second paper deals with the ''Exploration of an Indian Ossuary on 
the Choptauk River, Dorchester County, Maryland," where on a high bluff 
two deposits of bone, charred and uncharred, were found, but "no imple- 
ment or trinket or object of workmanship, save a single fire fractured peb- 
ble, was found in either of the bone deposits." 

In conjunction with this report, the late Prof. E. D. Cope gives the 
physical characters of the skeletons, and, as before noted, Dr. Hart con- 
siders the "Traces of Diseases in the Human Remains," etc., and reviews 
the subject of pre-Columbian syphilis, and although he believes this disease 
to have existed in America prior to the discovery, yet it is impossible in the 
skull in question to determine the source, but the abnormal changes, he 
thinks, are evidently due to syphilitic ostitis. 

The third investigation is "An Exploration of Aboriginal Shell Heaps, 
Revealing Traces of Cannibalisra on York River, Maine." These heaps, or 
mounds, are located in York county, on the extreme southwestern coast of 
Maine. The estuary, forming a small land-locked harbor of dangerous ac- 
cess, opens upon the sea about nine miles north of the New Hampshire 
boundary and the mouth of the Piscataqua River. 

The fourth and fifth are respectively, "The Discovery of Aboriginal Re- 
mains at a Rock Shelter in the Delaware Valley, Known as the Indian 
House," and "An Exploration of Durham Cave, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1893." 

These explorations shDw painstaking and careful methods of procedure, 

and the deductions are fair and rational. The style is clear and concise, 

and while there may l>e chance for disagreement as to conclusions, yet the 

author fairly states both sides of the question. 

J. H. McCoRMiCK, M. D. 



Brief History of thr Xotioiis. By George Park Fisher. American Book — 
Company, Chicago, 1890. 

The marvellous task of concentrating a complete history into a volume ^ 
of 600 pages has been undertaken by the author of this book, and has ^ 
been as successful as rould be expected. The statements are necessarily ^^ 
brief, and the history a mere summary, and yet it is as accurate and^K 
graphic, and as easily remembered as any summary can be. Mr. Fisher U 
the author of many other books, and is very industrious. The publishei 
have given the book a neat and substantial form, and have used cuts whicl 
show the progress made in archaeology. 

The portraits V)pgin with the mummied form of Rameses II and end^ i 
with the great Premier of England, Gladstone, and the immortal Lincoln ^cr 
They are all of them " up to date." 

There are pictures of statues, tablets, temples, altars, and aqueduct 
specimens of art and armor, ships and house interiors, castles and forumc 
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baths and battle scenes, which owe their accuracy and correctness to the 
scien ze of archaeology. 

The value of the book is found in the fact that it is written by a thor- 
ough scholar, and not " made to order," as many school books sometimes 
are, and as some "would-be" educators think all school books should be. 



Eden Lost and Won. By Sir William Dawson, LL. D., F. R. S., etc. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 1896. 

The first question which the author of this book raises, is concerning 
the personality of Moses. His position is : (1) That inasmuch as there 
bave been discovered, in certain parts of Egypt, infants "packed in boxes,*' 
which are referred to the early dynasties, the Egyptians were then accus- 
tomed to the policy of forced labor. (2) The discoveries of Naville at 
P*ythom proves the account by Moses to be correct, for Pythom was a 
"stone city" in the time of Rameses. (3) The evidences are that the "days 
of JMoses" were the most advanced in the history of Egypt. Lockyer has 
sho^n that the Egyptians had mapped out the heavens, established the 
Zodiac, discovered the ecliptic, the equator, and even the precession of the 
£qL uinoxes, and Brugsch has shown that letters had reached a high stage, 
toT- there was correspondence from all the civilized world, in many lan- 
Sru.«i.^e8 and various forms of writing -Phoenician, Min»3an, Chaldean, and 
'A^'^jrian. (4) The description contained in the Scriptures implies a truth- 
'** 1 portraiture of the time and place, as well as the personality of Moses. 
(5> "T^he book of Genesis relates to anterior times. The first part covers 3,000 
y^^x-s of history, including the story of creation. The second part extends 
^^^^X" only 430 years, and gives the history of the rise of the nation of Israel. 
'^) Xt is not known how Moses learned the " Story of Creation," but it cor- 
''^^X>ODds closely to that given in the Chaldean and Assyrian tablets, and 
y^t^ is much clearer and briefer and more in accord with the facts made 
*^*^c>^Q by science. (7) As to the existence of an Eden, the story of the 
^^^^Icden Age naturally implies this, but the location as given in the Scrip- 
5^^^M corresponds to the testimony of history, for the old Babylonian "Gan 
^ n," situated on the Euphrates, was divided into four parts, and sur- 
^3ded by four rivers, reminding us of the "four quarters" of the earth, 
eld by the American tribes. (8) As to the Deluge. " The earliest human 
is separated from the historic by the Deluge, as the Paleolithic from 
^^ INeolithic by the great post-glacial submergence." (9) Before the Flood 
^^■•e were three divisions of the human race— Sethi tes, Cainites, and 
ants," as there were three races in the Paleolithic Age in Europe — 
'wchire," " Constadt," and the gigantic " Cromaguon." ( 10) The primary 
^ ^Qion of the race as described in the Bible corresponds to that given by 
%ce, the Hamites, Semites, and Japhetites corresponding to early 
^^^''^adian or Turanian, the Semitics and the Asyrians. (11) The route of 
^^ Exodus from Egypt is confirmed by history and archaeology. The 
^•"^aing of the Israelites from the " way of the Philistines," back to the 
of the Red Sea was designed to escape the fortified cities and to pass 
ugh a friendly region familiar to the people, and the crossing of the 
Sea was at the very place where "nature and the supernatural" could 
work together. These points are all brought out in a popular manner. 
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The author does not stop to discuss them, and does not seem to fetr tb 
archaeological critics. Some of the facts stated are the results of his per- 
personal observation. 

The two last chapters are treatises on "Man Primeval," the "Fall "and 
the ** Restoration," but do not really strengthen the Biblical namti?e, 
except in an indirect way. The change from a ** Garden" to the "City," 
from the ** Streams of Eden" to the "River of the Water of Life," the "Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil*' to the *' Trees of Paradise," exhibit the 
advance which is in accord with the designs of providence, and provee also 
the 4' survival of the fittest," in the highest and best sense. 

The book is very suggestive and exceedingly interesting, and its price, 
$1.25, is within the reach of everyone. 



RECENT EXPLORATIONS. 

Flint Implements— \ French scientific expedition has recently retanwd 
from Cochin China to Paris, bring with it valuable oollectiona Among 
these were a large number of wrought and polished flint implements, somfl 
of the most interestiog of which are described as follows in Popular Scienet 
News: These flints are finely worked and polished, and if found in Europe 
would have been attributed to the Neolithic period of the human race. At 
present there is no way of estimating their age, which may be comparatiTdj 
modern as compared with that of the similar implements found in Europe 
or America. It is very remarkable that the forms of these flint implemeDb 
are practically the same in whatever part of the world they may be found 
The prehistoric man of Cochin China worked the lumps of flint into thf 
same forms, and probably by the same process, as did the men who settleti 
in northwestern Europe after the melting of the glaciers, or those myBter 
ious progenitors or predecessors of the American Indians, whose remaiiu 
are so abundant in this country. A still more curious fact is that all o?ei 
the world the same origin is attributed to these stones by the people of tb( 
present day. The name of thunder stones is universally applied to thembj 
the savage races of the East Indies, the South Sea Islands, Africa and South 
America, as well as by the more civilized people of China and India, and the 
ignorant peasantry of Europe. In Italy alone a curious exception occnrsu 
some localities, whore the long, flat implements are known by the remark 
able name of "the tongues of 8t. Paul." All recollection of the people wb 
made them, or the uses for which they were designed, seems to have bee 
lost ; and this would either indicate their great antiquity or that they wei 
fashioned by another and different race before the immigration of the pro 
ent inhabitants of the countries where they occur. 

Value of Missionaries to Science — By the pursuit of several departmen 
and fields of enterprise— embracing exploration, languages, geography*^ 
tory, tribal negotiation, ethnology, mineralogy, etc., — in addition to tl 
civilizing of the laws, habits, and morality of various races, missionari* 
have received repeated acknowledgments from every quarter of the globe. I 
Oriental scholarship, the medical writings of Dr. Hobson of Hong Koo- 
Morrison's "Chinese Dictionary," Dr. Legg's "Chinese Classics," Hewletf 
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works in Urdu, and similar standard volumes, give point to the English 
"Spectator*8** observation, * that no class of men on earth, except German 
professors, would attempt to rival English missionaries in linguistic attain- 
ments." 

Great Discovery in Egypt — We do not get over our astonishment at one 
great archaeological discovery before another is sprung upon us. While the 
Grenfell manuscripts are being copied for publication, we are told that M. 
de Morgan, who is in charge of the explorations of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, has just opened a tomb, between Memphis and Abydos, in which 
were twenty-one chambers with coffins, mummies, etc., belonging to the 
very earliest period, of or before the first dynasty. There were pieces of 
furniture in ivory, a statue in wood, statues in bronze, alabaster vases, 
vessels cut out of rock-crystal and quartzites, and hieroglyphs of a type so 
archaic that it will be difficult to read them. The sarcophagi will be opened 
at the Gizeh Museum, when it will be found what kings they represent. 
The paintings on the walls are somewhat in the style of those in later tombs 
and represent the achievements and funeral rites of the king, including the 
representation of the body being conveyed in a great sledge, drawn by oxen 
and men, across a sacred valley to the tomb. It is to be hoped that the 
hierogljrphic texts may give an early edition of the Book of the Dead, and 
that this discovery may shed some new light on M. de Morgan^s theory that 
the early Egyptian civilization came from Babylonia. Such discoveries are 
now exciting great popular interest. 



NOTICE. 

The meeting of the A. A. A. S., at Detroit, Aug. 9 to 14, will be followed 
bjr a joint meeting with the British Association at Toronto. 
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I very best scholars. 



The Associate Editors for 1897 and their Departments will be as follows: 

DR. D. (J. BRINTON. Philadelphia— European Archieolojrj'. 
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These gentlemen will furnish notes, from month to month, and so will k< 
our readers informed as to all that is transpiring in the line of Archaeolc 
throughout the world. 

A large number of Ntw Contributors have been secured, many of them 



The volume for 1897 will contain a series of articles fr 
prominent Geologists on such topics as the following: '* Ea 
and Man," "Man and Nature." "Man, Mastodon and the I 
raines," " Ice and Agriculture," " Forrest and Prairie," " Seen 
and Society," "Soils and Seasons/* "Earth's Preparation 
Man." All of these will be fully illustrated. 

These subjects belong to a new department of study to wh 
scientific men are now giving much attention. The Ameri 
Antiouarian is the first journal to take them up as a sei 
The object of these articles is to present the practical side of 
science of Geology as connected with Anthropology, or, in o 
words, "The Meeting Place of Geology and History." 
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OMITLAN, A PREHISTORIC CITY IN MKXICO. 

HV WILLIAM NIVEN. 

The ruined city of Omitlan is in the State of Guerrero, 
which lies between 16° 10' and 18° 47' N. Nat., and 97° 55' 
and 102® 15' W. Lon^. fGreenwich). The southern bound- 
ary of the State is the Pacific Ocean, and its principal port 
is Acapulco. 

The ruins are on the eastern outskirt of a region which 
covers about 6,000 square miles, to the northwest of the 
capital, Chilpancingo. This city I visited five years ago 
while travelling in Guerrero in quest di minerals, and saw at 
the Governor's palace a collection of antiquities, including 
idols of stone, domestic utensils, war implements, articles of 
personal adornment of jade, jasper, diorite, onyx, obsidian, 
and even rock crystal. These objects, I was told, came from 
the neighborhood of the Indian village of Xochipala. I 
visited the place and the chief of the pueblo showed me many 
articles like those in the Governor's palace. 

When I returned to New York I saw the president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Mr. Morris K. Jesup 
and described to him the interesting antiquities I had seen 
at Chilpancingo and Xochipala. He immediately agreed to 
defray the expenses of a forty days' trip through the coun- 
try. I visited Xochipala again, accepted the Indian chief's 
offer to furnish me with a guide, and brought back with me 
more than four hundred archaeological objects, which are 
now on exhibition at the American Museum of Natural 
History, and comprise the Jesup Collection of Mexican 
Antiquities. 

I had seen enough to satisfy me that I had made a discov- 
ery of great archaeological importance and I began negotia- 
tions with the Mexican (jovernment for the right to explore 
the State of Guerrero for antiquities. These negotiations 
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were prolonged and were still going on when I left 
York in July, 1896, for a more extended survey of the ri 
I was kindly received by the Chief of Xochipala and furni 
with guides and workmen. The first indications of thei 
were observed about half a day's journey west of the vill 
We came upon foundations of buildings, then upon 1 
three or four feet high of structures, which measured 
40 to 100 feet square, and pitched our tent on the top 
hill in a temple with clearly defined walls 300 by 200 
In the center was an altar of solid masonry 15 feet squa 
the base, in good preservation, and nearly 20 feet high, 
each corner the foundations and part of the walls of circ 
towers 6 feet thick were plainly visible. Photographs " 
obtained at various points, but owing to the trees 
thick tropical underbrush it was difficult to show the ; 
and temple as they really appeared. Resuming our sea 
we travelled over ruins every few hundred feet for six m 
On the following night we camped at another temple 
took several interesting photographs. A trench was < 
and in one of the altars we found a plaster wall, and on 
plaster floor an abundance of beads and broken pottery 
two diorite celts or chisels. After travelling six hours ^ 
over ruins at nearly every step, and crossing the great 
ranca of Xilitlahco, we finally reached the western bounc 
of the ruined city. 

The first excavation revealed the ruins of a buili 
erected with unusual skill, the stones having been cu 
equal dimensions, about 18 x 12 x ID inches. We fc 
ourselves in a circular chamber filled with dust and fragm 
of timber which crumbled at the touch, and wMth brc 
plaster painted a brilliant red and white. The pign 
must have been of excellent quality. Mixed with this de 
were large boulders and gravel. In the centre we were 
prised to find human bones, and a perfect skeleton of v 
has been pronounced by Dr. Wortman, of the Amer 
Museum of Natural history, to be a Mexican dog. A 
historic Mexican dog is a novelty. Professor F. W. Putn 
of Harvard, is making a special study of the subject, 
would like to have the whole skeleton which was fov 
The chamber was cleaned out, and on the floor were fo 
large quantities of stone beads, idols, masks and head 
diorite. 

Travelling a mile south, we entered a mound from 
east and west side, following a plaster floor, from whicl 
picked up a number of beads of green jade and serpent 
A peculiarity of this jade has been noted, that no mat< 
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cDf the same kind is found in Mexico. The jade of Australia 
sind South America does not resemble the jade found in these 
3Icxican ruins. Jade found in China does resemble it some- 
^vhat, and the question is asked whether there ever was any 
cronnection between China and the ruined city. 

After a day's ride almost due south, we found on the side 
oi a steep hill a large cut stone, 7 feet x 2 feet, on which is 
crarved the figure of an Indian, and near the summit two 
i dols, one of which measured five feet in height. About ten 
iles east, at a place called Chalchiutepetl, '*The Hill of 
he Precious Stones," we found the greatest number of green 
iorite and jade beads, also shell ornaments, a copper bell, 
ress ornaments, a seal of terta cotta. and a peculiar object 
r-<isembling an Egyptian tear-bottle. Here we discovered 
X, wo pyramids, one of them more than 60 feet high. The hill 
o.ppcared to have been smoothed down and then faced with 
small cut stones about 8x6x4 inches. 

SDme of the most interesting idols were found here ; one 
'with curious marking on the breast — a symbol of fire, and on 
the face a striking expression of pain. They are all made 
of hard stone, diorite and jade. A tablet with hieroglyphics 
^vas found near this place, 3 feet i .J x 1 foot, and although 
much obliterated is an indication of what this interesting 
locality is likely to yield. 

About ten miles south we found a quantity of bone 

^nd shell beads, and within a space of 12 inches two dozen 

"nely formed lance heads and two small masks. Close to 

^nese was a layer of human bones four to six inches thick 

and twenty feet in length. The skulls appeared perfect, but 

^^11 to pieces at the slightest pressure. The canine teeth 

^^cmed to have been ground flat. This deposit of bones 

^^uld be plainly seen from the canon twenty-five feet below. 

Going north, we found most of the buildings buried. In 

^'^o passageway on the divide there were two chambers filled 

^'*th ashes, stones and pottery, and two green stone masks, 

fj^^ a mile south of this we came to a wall fourteen feet in 

|. *Sht and two and a half feet thick. The material was 

'/^e stone, and the mortar in some places was as hard as 

^*^^ stone. 

-A. day*s journey north brought us to the remains of an 

'"^h 30 feet high, and the foundation of an edifice covering 

^^'^ral acres. In a mound not far off we uncovered the front 

P^^l of a building. Near the top were twelve stones shaped 

^^ sugfar loaves, and laid side by side with the broad end 

^ ^Jticting. We dug up heads of trachyte and jade, and 

^Hy circular stones like grindstones. 
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Eight miles to the westward was found a temple witl 
extraordinary dimensions of 600 by 200 feet. After 
days spent in digging at this place, we came upon a 
olla, or jar, filled with mother-of-pearl objects. Mar 
these were in the form of fishes, and four were kingly h 
with a head dress. All were perforated. 

My survey extended over a space of several hundred S( 
miles. The country was a succession of ridges and ra\ 
and every ridge was covered with ruined structures, 
additional excavations have been made, it would be id 
speculate regarding the inhabitarits of the ruined city, 
extensive research by an expedition which I expe< 
organize may settle many questions as to their identit] 

Koprintcil from tin' Journal of tln» Ain«'ricaM (ieograpbical S<»cioty. 



MVTHOLOGIC TOTEMS. 



r.V STKrHKN D. I'EET. 



The ])atriarch Jacc^b. just before his death, called hi:! 
together and prophesied their future destiny and th 
the tribes that were to descend from them. In doing 
used certain sNiiibols or emblems which were probably p 
nent in their tribal escutcheons, and made these the ba 
his prophecN'. The folhnving is his language : •'Juda 
lion's whelp ;" "The Scepter shall not depart from 
until Shiloh come ;*' "Issachar is a strong ass couching 
between two burdens :" '* l)an shall be a serpent by the 
an adder in the path:" " Xaphtali is a hind let 1( 
•* Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
••Benjamin shall raven as a wolf, in the morning he 
devour the prey and at night divide the spoils.*' — Gc 
Chapter 48:8. 14. 17, 21, 22, 27. In these expressio: 
have a series of word pictures which clearly portra 
characteristics of the different tribes, their histoi 
well as a description of the geographical localities 
they occupied. How the ])atriarch came to u.se thi 
guage is a mystery, but there may have been a k 
picture language prevalent in the patriarchal age \vh; 
used to designate the traits of each one of his childrei 
to .show that the history of each one of the tribes 
should descend from them, would partake of these traits 
known that at a very early time significant names and enn 
were given to individuals, and that these were transmit 
the children, and as their posterity increased, they b 
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tribal emblems. There were also dreams which were pro- 
phetic, and it may be that the patriarch in his dreams saw 
the emblems which belonged to the different sons, and in 
them read the history of the tribes which should be raised 
up from them. Whatever the explanation is, the passages 
furnish a good illustration of a custom which was common 
.among the uncivilized races, and is still prevalent among the 
aborigines of America, namely: the custom of giving the 
names of animals and plants to the children, and making 
these serve as emblems of the clan or tribe. ^ 

In most of the tribes these names were given by the 
mother, or rather were taken from the clan to which the 
mother belonged, and were transmitted by a fixed law, for 
the children by the law of matriarchy, always belonged to 
the clan of the mother, and carried the name and emblem 
of that clan. It was in this way that the clan, tribal and 
family names first appeared. They were not names which 
were taken from the employments, occupations, or trades, 
nor were they names which were descriptive of personal ex- 
ploits or incidents such as some of the Indians have borne, 
nor were they arbitrary nick names which were given to 
describe the characteristics of the individual, but they were 
ancestral names and resemble in this respect surnames which 
^re now extant. The main difference between the historic 
*^nd prehistoric surnames was that the latter were always the 
names of animals which were regarded as ancestors, while in 
historic times, surnames were derived from occupations, etc. 
Occasionally there was a name which was altogether private, 
^nd which might be called the dream name for it was the 
'^^me of some animal which appeared to the individual in a 
^ream. These dreams came after long fasting, and were 
^'^e result of the hidden exercises of the mind which would 
'^^'^turally occur before the initiation of warriors. When the 
^^sion of some animal appeared, the young man felt himself 
Pfepared for his initiation as a warrior, and as he presented 
'^^niself for the rite he would take the skin of the animal or 
f^nie figure of it as a personal fetich or charm and would 
^^^n the society which bore the name of the animal that had 

Q^* AmoDfr certain tribes ttiere was a change from matriarchy to patriarchy. Id such 
iwf^s the children took the name of the father's clan and bore the emblem or sicrn which 

***^«ed to the father. 
tWg. **aj. J. W. Powell holds that matriarchy prevailed among the people who were in 
|j^ status of BRTagery bat changed to patriarchy wh«n they reached the status of bar- 
c|tf^Qi< See 15th Annual Reuort of Bu. Ethnology Intro. He also gives the name 
^J";^ to a group of people reckoning kinship in a female line ; the name of gens to a 
^mc^ of people reckoning kinship in the male line. When tribes unite in confederacies, 
tKlr^^^ kinship Ls established as a legal fiction, and the members of one tribe know 



^|jT*»ieinbeT9 of another tribe by the artificial emblem, which they wear, and address 



^»»e 



q;^^-- by kinship terms. Adopted members are given artificial kinship, and have the 
^*«^ rights as those who are bom into clans or tribes. 
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appeared to him.^ In this way there arose a system of re 
gion which was very wide-spread and very powerful amo 
all the hunter tribes of America which was called totemism 

Now it is to this totemism that we shall devote the prese^c^ ^^ 
chapter. 

I. We shall begin with a description of the system air 
the new kinship introduced by it. 

(i) There were two kinds of kinship, the natural and ar 
ficial. The natural was that system .which led to giving 
names and emblems of the mother or father to the childre 
but the artificial was that which introduced into all the t 
temistic tribes a new relationship which transcended ki 
ship according to the flesh. According to totemism, eve 
male person must marry outside of his clan. The childr 
which were born belonged to the clan of their mother a 
took the name of her clan rather than that of the fathe 
There were a few tribes, like the Dakotas for instance, r 
which the law of matriarchy was changed to patriarchy, a 
the children in that case took the name of the father b 
it was generally the mother who gave the name. The nai 
was taken always from some animal, and generally from on 
that abounded in the region. ^ 

(2) This relationship which came from history and from r» 
ligion, dated back to the time when the different tribes wer 
clans of one tribe, and so were descended from a comm 
ancestor. The power of religion and regard for ancestry 
led the people to value the archaic kinship as more bindi 
upon the families than the relationship which then existe 

* Miss Alico Flotchor says : Tho Imlian's rolifficm is spoken of as a nature and anil 
worship. I'arofiil iiuiuiry aud ob-orvation fail to show that the Indian actually w» 
shipod tho objocts. Morn faith is put in the ritual, and a careful observance of fonr"^ 
than in any act of S'»lf denial in its moral souse, as we understand it. The claim of rel ^^ 
tionship is usod to &tr«Migtheu tho appeal. _ . . 

' The name was dorivoil from au Ojibwa word which signifies tribe or family, b^i^ V'uon" 
brings to view a system which was very wide-spread and very powerful, especially amo: *^^- ^^^«f^ ina' 
tho hunter tribes. It was in fact the system according; to which nearly all aborifrinf* :5 jrtheii 
tribes wore r»riu:anizod, and which also embodied their tribal history and rofirulat«d them *^ .^ ^.^g 
tribal cust<mis, but itself arose out of their mytholojjry and especially out of their cc» "^^^ 4«? was 
mic myths. In th<» east it was called animal worship and the nam© animal tribe w^^^^^^^ui" 
given to those who practiced it. In .Vmerioa the term totemism is used, for it bring&i^ ST^.^^ o^ 
the thought of tin? peculiar relationship which was involved, and dismisses the idea f^.^*:^ever- 
wor3hii)in« animals which is very subordinat<», if It existed at all. There was a rev ^ "^f m. iTbes, 
ence for animals inasmuch as certain animals were regarded as ancestors of tho trib^**^^ and' 
a few wore als;) regarded a>* mythologic boings who were both ^'Culture heroes ac*-^? and 
Creators." These emblems or figures were very prominent in tho **bark records" ai*-^* 
picture writings, 

^Mr. J (). Dorsoy says: "The Dakotas have animal names for their gentes 
tribal or clan taboos. Each muu has his personal taboo and his personal name. TIC 
personal uum(>s give tho color of tho animal. Some of their names suggest myths ' 
l^Soo Indianj)ors(uial names. Amor. Authropolouist for July, 1890.) ^-^Oc» 

Walter Fewkes says : '* .\mong the Tusayans names of animals haro the preferen^ .!^/ew 
over plants, there being 4rt of tho first and 21 of the latter. It is natural that gent ^,^ l ^ 
named from horned animals, foxes, coj'otes and wolves, should go together. But wh -•■ if 
the ants sliould be associated with tho horn people is not so clear unless we trace ^ 

back to tho histoiy of their migration." 

Captain Bourko says: " If clan namo.s were originally topographical this does n 
militate against the idea that to tho mind of the American savage the animals bars? 
always been gods, and in some vague way connected with the mystery of human 
tiou." 





> 
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(2) It was a fraternity which ran through the different 
ibes of a stock or confederacy, and which brought together 
I of the clans which bore the same animal name and had 
le same totem, and made them brothers. 

To illustrate : The Iroquois, who dwelt in New York, were composed of 
^e tribes, each tribe was divided into ten or twelve clans named after animals 
the wolf, bear, beaver, turtle, deer, snipe, heron and hawk. The tribes 
'ed in the different parts of the state, and each tribe had its own council 
3ase, head chief, sachems and specific territory. They were named and situ- 
ed as follows : Beginning at the east, Mohawks, called *'The Shield,'' next 
le Onondagas, called "Name-Bearer," Oneidas, "The Great Tree," Cay- 
gas, " The Great Pipe,*' Senecas, " The Door- Keeper,*' as they were the per- 
ftual keepers of the door of the "long house.*' ^ 

A person who belonged to the wolf clan could travel along the trail which 
1 from tribe to tribe, and would find the members of the wolf clan ready to 
^cive him and protect him, and give him a home among them as if he was 
?ir own brother, as they were brothers according to an archaic fraternity 
zfl bore the same fraternal emblem. 
There was also an emblem which every one carried about his person which 

seated the clan to which*he belonged. This may have consisted in the pic- 
^of an animal inscribed upon an amulet, or it may have consisted in the 
bioQ of cutting the hair, making the moccasins, or wearing apparel, or of 
I smenting the person or tattooing the face. Whatever the emblem was, it 
Si equivalent to a coat of arms, and was a native heraldry. This heraldry 
^ recognized everywhere as significant of a totemistic brotherhood. It was 
^plemented often times by sign language, for each tribe had a name which 
* Id be expressed by signs. 

The Pawnee, whose clan totem is the wolf is seen in a plate given by Cat- 
holding up the hand and fingers so as to show the wolf's ears. Among the 

arons and Dakotas the manner of cutting the hair was such as to make the 
»- <i at once suggestive of the animal or bird whose totem the person carried. 
^ tuft over the forehead and back of the head and ears resembling the 
*■ gs, head and tail of the eagle, showed that the person belonged to the 
r^eclan. The ridge of hair which was left on the crown, resembling the 
-It of the buffalo, showed that the person belonged to the buffalo clan. 

-Among the Haidas of the North West Coast the figure of the squid, or 
K, or cod, or sculpin, the double figure of the* wolf tattooed upon the arms, 
^, breast, or back or shoulders of the man and woman would indicate the 
•■* or tribe to which they belonged. 

This heraldry was equivalent to that which belonged to the royal families 
Europe, and with some of the tribes symbolized the genealogy of the family 
^ the exploits and traditional history. It was as much a sign of fraternity 

^he pins, badges and other symbols which are worn by the members of the 



.Mr. L. H. Morgan says: "All the membors of the samo ifens whothor Mohawks, 
®**««a. Onondagas, Cayugas or Senecas were brothers and sisters to each other, in 
~^ of their descent from the same common ancestor, and were recognized as such. 
j^ of the gentes, wolf, bear and turtle were common to tive tribes. The deer, snipe 

*Aawk were common to three tribes.— Ancient Society, p. I'.ii. 
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various secret societies and college fraternities, but introduced a brottierhood 
which was stronger and more sacred than that which came from these societies.^ 

(4) According to Mr. Morgan, there were two changes. 
First. The change of descent from the female line to the 
male line. Second. The change of inheritance of the 
property of the deceased member from the clan or gens in 
the collective capacity to the agnatic kindred, and finally to 
the man's children.^ Yet there were certain rights and privi- 
leges which inhere in the system. These were as follows : 
(a) The right of electing chiefs, (d) The right of inheritance 
of the property of deceased members, (c) The right of be- 
stowing names upon members and adopting strangers into 
the gens. ((/) The right of help, defense and redress of in- 
juries, (r) Right to a common burial place and a share in 
religious ceremonies. (/) Right to a representation i 
council of the gens. (^) Obligation not to marry in th 
gens. AH these rights and privileges were enjoyed by thos 
who bore the clan emblem. The totem which he carried on 
his person brought an obligation on the clan which bore th 
same totem to defend him. They were all brothers, not b 
kinship, but by religion. 

(5) In some tribes the communistic system prevailed. Th 
families and persons which belonged to a particular clan ha 
a share of the food which was to be had, whether it was i 
his own family or in some other family. The supply was t 
the clan rather than to the household. This did not always ^'■ 
exist, for there were tribes where the family lived separate^ 
and had its provisions separate, but it was very common. I 
such a case the totem may be said to have brought the pro- 
vision to each person. 

(6) The inheritance of landed property was in the clan 
There was no property in severalty among the uncivilizec 
tribes. The property and effects of the mother passed to her 
children, and in default ^f them, to her sister's children, but al 
ways remained in the clan. This is the case among the Algon 
quins. Among the Lagunas the land is held in common as 
the property of the community, but after a person cultivate 
a lot he had a personal claim to it which he could sell to an 
one of the community. Among the Iroquois the prope 
was hereditary in the gens. Consequently, children tool*-^ 

'Mr. Morgan, who was initiated by tho Iroquois, 8ny»: **Tbo senii embraced aLfl^ 
such i)orsons as traco thoir (li'Hcont from n supposed common ancestor throairh females 
Tho oviflenco of tho fact was tho p >ssession of a common frentile name. It does not in- 
clude all tho descendants of a common ancestor, but all who b^ar the name are entitler: 
to tho totem. Tho Kent lie organization originated in the period ef sava^iy, endured::^ 
throutfh the three .snl>-poriod.< of barbarism, and finally gave way when the tribe at- -^ 
tainod to civilization and tho land and property took the place of kinship. 

'See Ancient Society, p. 74. 
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nothing from their fathers, but inherited their mother's 
effects. ^ 

(7) The history ^ of the clans is thus given by the totem. 
It appears that the different tribes grew up together and 
bore the names of a common ancestry, as the animal names 
of the clans were repeated in every tribe. This, to be sure, 
varied in the different tribes, for there were in some of the 
clans, or gentes, sub-gentes, which took other names. There 
were also clans which became incorporated in certain tribes, 
and these introduced certain emblems or totems. Still, 
even witn this confusion the history of the tribe could be 
traced in the totems. 

(8) The government of the clan was influenced by to- 
temism. The office of sachem or civil chief is hereditary in 
the gens, but elective among the members. Each gens had 
^he power to depose as well as elect its chiefs. 

Carver says of the Dakotas : '* The office of sachem, or clan elder, passes 
^rom brother to brother, or from uncle to nephew. That of war-chief was be- 
stowed as a reward of merit and was not hereditary. The sachem has more 
immediate management of civil affairs. His assent is necessary to all treaties." ^ 

Among the Winnebagos the sons of a deceased chief were not always eli- 
gible, for on the death of a chief his sister's son succeeds him in preference, to 
liis own son.^ 

** A practice was common among certain tribes, such as the Shawnees, 

'^liamis, Sauks and Foxes, of naming children into the gens. This would en- 

i^ble a son to succeed his father in office, and enable the children to inherit the 

"property from the father. The father had no control over the question of 

xiaming the children. It was left by the gens to certain persons, most of them 

^natrons, who were to be consulted when children were to be named, with 

)wer to determine the name to be given.'' "' 



Herrera remarks of the Mayas: "They were wont to 
^3bserve their pedigrees very much, and therefore thought 
themselves all related and were helpful to one another. They 
^id not marry any that bore the same name as their father. 
This was looked upon as unlawful.*' '* 

**The Laguna Pueblo Indians are organized in gentes with 
descent in the female line. Each town is divided into tribes 
^>r families, and each of these groups is named after some 
animal, bird, herb, tree, plant, or one of the four elements. 
Some are called bear, deer, rattlesnake, corn, wolf and 



* See Ancient Society, p. 153. 

' It was a totemistic history, rather than a Konealoflrical or tribal, inasmuch as every 
^gelapwnan beiran his history at the time ho was initiated and received his now name 
TThe experience in the dreams may be compared to conversitm in modern times, for it 
"^as always very remarkable. 

*See Ancient Society, p. 155. 

* See Ancient Society, p. 157. 

* Ancient Society, p. 169. 

* This shows that patriarchy existed among the Mayas. 
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water. The children are of the same tribe, (gens) as their 
mother." 

There are many other characteristics to the totem system 
but those which have been spoken of will show how power- 
ful and far-reaching it was. 

II. We therefore turn from these to speak of the relation 
of totemism to the native mythology. Here let us say 
that there was a native mythology in America which was as 
varied and interesting as that which prevailed in Scandinavia, 
India, or even in classic lands. 

This mythology had not reached the stage where personal 
divinities were recognized and myths invented to celebrate 
their exploits, nor had it reached that stage where the nature 
powers and heavenly bodies were deified, or at any rate, to no 
such extent as they were in the Far East, though there were 
certain myths that celebrated the exploits of the mountain 
divinities, and others represented the nature powers as hu- 
manized divinities. The chief peculiarities of American myth- 
ology was that it abounded with animal divinities and rung 
the changes as to the exploits of these, viewed as personal 
beings or as humanized animals. 

It is interesting to go over the different parts of the conti- 
nent to see how the animals were deified and made to repre- 
sent'supernatural beings. 

It would seem as if the whole sky and earth, and even the 
waters under the earth .vere filled with the imaginary beings 
who bore the animal form and yet had human attributes. 
This can be accounted for on the ground that totemism was 
the prevailing religion and the myths were about the animals 
which were worshipped as totems. It is in this way that the 
early history of totemism was transmitted and the meaning 
and object of the totems were made known. This gives to 
the mythology a very great value, inasmuch as it shows that 
the origin of totemism was in mythology, and the myths 
were the chief means of preserving the totems. The follow- 
ing classification of the. myths is interesting on this account : 

1. There were myths about the animals which were regarded as ancestors 
which would make those animals very eacred to the clan, for they were 
repeated at the fireside and in the hearing of the children until they be- 
came as household words and the animal ancestors seemed realities. 
2. There were creation myths, which also perpetuated the same system, as the 
great creator or first ancestor, or culture hero, often bore an animal name 
and was represented under the animal semblance. 3. There were myths 
also which gave the idea of protection to the people, for they were full of 
marvelous exploits of the great animal who was regarded as the ancestor of 
the clan, or tribe, or village, or individual, and these exploits were a pledge 
of security to those who bore the totem or emblem. 4. There were also 
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myths which perpetuated the history of a tribe. Sometimes these myths 
carry the tribe back to their original home or startiner place, and show 
how, when and where they received their first totems and how they changed 
them during their migration. 5. There were myths which showed the own- 
ership that came from inheritance, as the totem of the individual or family 
was placed upon every utensil, weapon, keepsake and article of furniture 
that belonged to the individual, and became a kind of monogram. 6. There 
were myths perpetuated by the secret societies, which made known the 
migrations of the tribes and at the same time predicted the future state 
of the persons who were initiated. Among the Ojibwas, the first degree 
of the initiation was full of the symbols of creation, hut as the candidate 
went on through the different degrees the different animals which repre- 
sented the clan totems were found to guard the entrance. The bear spirit 
guarding the first degree, the wolf the second, etc. The candidate must 
pray and make offerings of tobacco that the spirits should drive the male- 
volent spirits away from the opening and that the entrance to the degree 
might be open to him. Serpent spirits were the evil manitous who opposed 
progress, but if the prayers and feasts were sufficient the largest serpent 
raised his body so as to form an arch so that the candidate might pass on 
his way while the four smaller serpents moved to either side of the path. 
In the second degree the candidate personated the bear spirit and was 
identified with the totem. 7. There were also myths concerning the "jour- 
ney of the soul " among certain tribes. These were very significant, and 
yet were connected with the totem system. 

Illuatrations of these different kinds of myths might be 
given, but we shall content ourselves with a few of the picto- 
graphs which have been preserved, and the interpretations 
of them which have been furnished. 

Schoolcraft has spoken of some of the totems of the Dako- 
tas, and has given a plate which is quite significant. On this 
^e see, first, four *'gods of the water," represented under the 
"figure of animals (3, 4, 5 and 6) with lightning darting from 
their heads, with the principal god near them (7). In the 
picture the circle represents the sea which surrounds the 
«arth. It has four passages (11) across it, representing 
the doors through which the gods go out into the world. 
The dotted line shows the migration route. Another picto- 
^raph shows the god of the forest, under the figure of an 
owl (12) perched upon a tree; at the foot of the tree is the 
liome of the **god;" on either side of him are the eagle and 
Tiawk (14), which are his guards or sentinels. One of the 
gods of thunder (15) is also represented, which is an enemy 
of the god of the forest. Another pictograph represents 
the six gods of the thunder, with thunderbolts in one hand 
and the rain falling from the other. The gods have square 
lieads, with four points or peaks above the square to repre- 
sent the four quarters of the sky. Another picture represents 
the **goddess of war,*' with battle-ax in one hand and four 



f. . 
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rings on the arms. Above the figure is an arch representing 
'. the sky. These were the mythologic totems of the Dakotas 

Those of the Iroquois can be seen on the **bark records." 
An interpretation of certain mythologic totems has als( 
! been given by Catlin. There were four articles of great ven 

! eration and importance. These were four sacks of water mad( 

from a buffalo's skin, sewed together in the form of a largi 
tortoise. These four tortoises contained water from the fou 
quarters of the world. Their principal actors were eigh 
men, with the entire skins of buffalos thrown over thei 
backs, the horns, hoofs and tails remaining on their bodie; 
in a horizontal position, enabling them to imitate the action; 
of the buffalo, whilst they were looking out of its eyes a: 
through a masque. The bodies of these men were chieflj 
naked, and all painted in the most e.xtraordinary manner 
with the nicest adherence to exact similarity, their limbs 
bodies and faces being in every part covered either wit! 
black, red or white paint. ICach one of these strange chai 
acters had also a lock of buffalo's hair tied around his ankles- 
in his right hand a rattle, and a slender white rod or staf 
six feet long, in the other, and carried on his back a bunc 
of green willow boughs about the usual size of a bundle < 
straw. These eight men being divided into four pairs, toe 
their positions on the four different sides of the curb or bi 
canoe, representing thereby the four cardinal points; an 
between each group of them, with the back turned to th 
big canoe, was another figure, engaged in the same danc< 
keeping step with them, with a similar staff or wand in or 
hand and a rattle in the other, and (being four in numbe 
answering again to the four cardinal points. The bodies * 
these four young men were chiefly naked, w'ith no oth< 
dress ui)on them than a beautiful kilt around the wais 
made of eagle quills and ermine, and very splendid hes 
dresses made of the same materials. Two of these figure 
were painted entirely black, with pounded charcoal an 
greese, whom they called the ** firmament, or night ;" and if 
numerous white spots which were dotted all over their bodice 
they called ** stars." The other two were painted from hea 
to foot as red as vermilion could make them. These, the 
said, represented the day, and the white streaks which wer 
painted up and down over their bodies, ** ghosts which th 
morninir ra\'s were chasinij awa\'. " 

111. This leads us to take up the classification of tn 
totems. It will be understood that there were several kino 



' The plate reprosontiriK these may bo hood iu another part of thia ▼olume. 
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of totems, all of which are suggestive of mythology, or at 
least of relie^ious customs and superstitions. The following 
embraces nearly all classes and a description of the 
offices which they filled: First. The clan totem. This was 
generally received from the mother, though in the tribes 
that had reached the patriarchal age, it was received from 
the father.*' Second. The tribal totem, common to all the 
members of a tribe to the exclusion of other tribes. Third. 
The individual totem, belonging to an individual and not 
passing to his descendants. Fourth. The village totem, 
common to all the residents of the village, generally 
derived from the chief of the village. Fifth. The phratry 
totem, common to all the members of a phratry or sub-divis- 
ion of a tribe, and derived from some former tribal division. 
Sixth. The sub-gens totem, called by Fraser the split totem. 
Seventh. The mythologic^ totem. 

(i) **The clan totem was reverenced by a body of men and 
vv'ornen who called themselves by the name of the totem, be- 
lieved themselves to be of one blood, descendants of a com- 
f^c>ri ancestor, bound together by common obligations to each 
^t:heir and by a common faith in the totem." 

1"he claDsman is in the habit of assimilating himself to his totem by dressing 

*^ ^a^skin or other part of the totem animal, arranging his hair and mutilating 

»^*^ l>ody so as to resemble the totem, or representing the totem on his body by 

l^t-tooing or paint. The belief was common among the Indians that they had 

^^ animal in their bodies. A clansman affixes a totem mark or signature to 

t^^a.ties and deeds, and paints and carves it on his weapons, canoes and tents. 

vti death the clansman sought to become one with his totem, so he was buried 

^Ub the clan and had the clan totem placed above his grave ^ It was an article of 
wiVi that the clan sprang from a totem or animal ancestor and that each clan 

^t death rejoined the ancestors, though whether they reassumed the animal 

shape is a question. 

Clan totems were prevalent among all the huntertribes, and were the symbols 

or emblems of the clans or gentes which existed among them. They indicated 

a natural kinship and in a sense perpetuated the ancestral line exactly as the 

coat of arms in European countries perpetuates the family history and shows 

the ancestry of the peculiar household. They were not, however, indicative of 

any individual exploits as the crests and symbols upon the family crests in 

ordinaiy heraldy were, but were strictly genealogical. There were symbols 



* It was about the only totem which was transmitted by inheritance. All other 
totems ended with the indiTidaal or with the village, though the mythologic totem was 
transmitted by tradition from generation to generation, and gradually extended to 
other tribes. There was a sub-gens or totem sometimes called the split totem. 

* The myth of the " rabbit " as a ** dawn god," contending with tue brother is found 
among the eastern tribes, Algonquin, Iroquois, Dakota, and some of the tribes of the 
oorthwest. It reminds us of the Egyptian and Semitic story of the rabbit and the hare 
who watch for the rising of the sun. 

' It was believed that there were four souls to every individual. One of these hovered 
near Uie body and gained access to it, another perpetuated the personal existence among 
the animal ancestors. A third entered the spirit world as the result of the initiation, at 
the end of the crooked path. The fourth was indefinite, intangible, something like our 
0bo«t. 
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which were reminders of the individual exploits but these were generally 

upoo the person and constituted a part oC bis dress so that the warrior carri^sd 

his personal history in his dress and personal ornamentations, ' 

(2) The tribal totem is very conspicuous, but it is somelinm ^a 
difficult to distinguish it from other totems. The followira ^, 
however, will aid us in this : The clan totem is generally loc ^a.1, 
and can be identified with the symbols which are held in cowrrmr-%- 
mon with the clans. The dream totem is regarded as sacr^=- «J, 
and is known only to the individual. The phratry totem isb^^ sX 
known to the members of the phratry, which is an cspec i al 
brotherhood among the tribes, but the tribal totem is distinctH. -^e 
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of the entire tribe, and may be seen throughout the habi ' 
which the tribe fills. The following will illustrate this dtstinctic^ 

The Creek Indians were divided into twenty clans, all bearing anim; 
The panlher clan was pTohibited from marrying a panther or a wildcat cltf 
Tbe panther and wildcat clans formed together a phratry. The Choctaws S 
divided into two phraties each of which consisted of lour clans. The Cayug 
have two phralries of eight clans. The Moquis had ten pbratries and t\ 
three totem claas. The Thiinkeets divided into two clans, tbe raven ai 
wolf. One thing is noticeable about the naming of the clans. The most ^' 

them are named after animals which are numerous in the region where c^-^ 

_ ia 
' The aymboli which were uwd to indicate the Gentile deaceat or kintfatp. m! Hii"'£Ig ^± 
the shape of animaU aaci showed that thorewaBa superstition amonc the Indlaoi wh ^^JF .^sh 
virtually iDtmilnced a kioahip brtWAen the human bfiot* and tbe anlmala with wfa^SSLSx 
they ware tamlliar. and upon wliicb tbey ■abaisleJ. Tbe tolem then waibantdapon ^^^^h- 
imavinar)' ancestry and wna a bIkd of tbA arllBeial brotherhood. This artiflcial bro _ ^A 
erhofld was a rcniHrkable [acention. AO tlie members of a totem fraternity n«ard ei^^^ dif 
otheras kinsmen and brothers. Tlio totem bond ia a atrouaer bond than tbe bond _^^f- 
blood or family. The ancredness <if tbe new kinshii> may be shown bjr tha laws ot m "^wr. 
riairo. lor poraons nf the same totem may not marry or have inleroonne with each oth g m 

This wa^Diuaamy. Id Bume tribes the prohibition extended to ouljt a man's own tot^^^^^- 
dan. He could marry a woman of any totem but hijown. In other tribaa tbe prabl -— ' 
tion extended to seieral clans. An »ogamus group of clanswithinatiibewas call" 
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lived, or the clan habitat. The clans on the northwest coast bear the 
;s of wolf, bear, eagle, whale, shark, hawk, sea lion, owl, salmon. Those 
ew York State bear the names of bear, wolf, turtle, heron and hawk: in 
julf States, tortoise, wildcat, fish, alligator. Those of Arizona have the 
cs of plants, while the Navajoes have the nam'^s of mountains, rivers, and 
few animal names Mr. Fraser speaks of split totems. This is only 
:ative of a division ot a clan which had a common name. It was very 
Tion among the Omahas, as there were two or three clans^ which had the 
ilo for its totem, one called the black shoulder and the other the hanga. 

3) There were "dream" totems. These beh)nged to 
ividuals and did not pass to his descendants. They were 
arded as very sacred and were not often revealed. 
These individual totems were carried in a bag, called the 
edicine baj^. ' * It mi^ht be made of the skin of an animal, 
1 Contained various charms, such as precious stones and the 
ds of birds and animals. It was sometimes worn as an 
•enclave to the wardrobe, sometimes hidden under the 
ss and was difficult to be found. This "dream" totem 
i often itlentical with the initiatory totem, though there 
1 |TeneraIl\' something worn about the person which would 
ndicative of his dream, so that his totemistic kindred could 
Iv recoLrni/j him. 

he dress of a chief was made up gencralU' of leggings, 
"casins. headdress, necklace, shield, bow, quiver, lance, ^ 
icco sack. pi[)e, robe, belt, medicine bag, each one of 
wh was covered with sx'mbols whieh were suLTi^estive of 
tribe or clan to which he beloULred, also, of the society 
which he was initiated and especialh' of the exploits of 
ch he boasted, but the metlicine bag was generally 
)lematic of the animal which appeared in his dreams. 
\) There were also nu'thologic totems. These have not 
n generally recognized, \'et they are important, for they 
petuate the "foundation" myths of each tribe, and remind 
>f the amount of m\'thologic literature which prevailed, 
t^y were in fact myth-bearers. They perpetuate the history 
I genealogy of thcr tribe. These mythologic totems are 
Icsprcad, though it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 



Tho clan totem is nsrnl in tho "winter counts" or tribal lists. "Winter counts" 
titutc a sort of reconi of the tribe or clan as they <j;ive the prominent events which 
'frod, in a sort of picture writin*;. The OKalala. roster, obtained «)f Kev. S. D. 
Jian contains tlie picture of <litT«?reut individuals with their totem placed over tho 
^ their tattooing or painting' on their faces, the pipes an<l weapons in their hands, 
'*nous parts of the dress help to identify tiie pers(ms as much as if their namns 
*ji8tory had lx?en written. The pictorial census prepared under the direction of 

vloud, chief of the Dakotas. also contains tho tot^^ms of tho persons who hold 
p*ncetohim as a chief. See Mallory's Picture Writings — 

"jss Alice Fletcher says: "These ndiKio'is symbols are tho most sacred personal 
^ssions. They are rarely inherited, beint; Konerally buried with the person. In a 
^•«P8 a man would inherit the sacred symbol of his prt)genitor and carry it with 
JWnin his personal ba^ ■ " -^^t'O Ri'port of Peabody Museum, Vol. III., p. 290. 
jAn illustration of this has l)een ^iven by ('atlin in ccmnoction with tho portrait 
"Q8hing Eafflft," who carried on his spear, shield ami hoaddross, ombloms of his 

personal history. 
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them from the clan or tribal totems. As a general thing 
we may say that the m\tholotjic totem belongs to a grou| 
of tribes, and i:^ prominent among the myths and symbolso 
nearly all the tribes which inhabit a certain district, anii 
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represents the being who is regarded as the great cr^ 
and progenitor of these tribes, as well as their culture J 
.iiul i;hief divinity. 

I'here are many .specimens of mythologic totems, som 
them found among the Eastern tribes, others among the tr 
of the Interior, such as the Pueblos, but they are more numer 

'Tliiof >riiihi.lB wen- diKtxpnd by Mr. Lewi:i F. Gunckel in tha Taller of the 
»'l mill tii'ur thf Huciont clilT-JwplImio. 
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among the tribes of the Northwest. Among the Eastern tribes, 
this "totem" was generally represented by the gigantic rabbit, 
who was in reality the ** Dawn God," but was sometimes by the 
turtle, which was identical with the earth goddess. Among the 
tribes of the far West, the niythologic totem was represented by 
the coyote, who was the great divinity of the California Indians. 
Among the tribes of the Interior, it was represented by the vari- 
ous animals which were supposed to preside over the "six celes- 
tial spaces," such as the bear, wolf, mountain lion, panther, eagle 
a. fid mole, though among some of the tribes it was the mysteri- 
ous spider women. Among the mountain tribes, a being having 
tlrtt human form and human attributes, but adorned with orna- 
ents borrowed from the mountains, was the niythologic totem, 
» well as creator. The tribes of the northwest coast took their 
3^thologic totems from the animals of the sea or the forest near 
t)k\\ they dwelt, such as the whale, the wolf and the raven, 
t:h ough they mingled these with their human ancestry. 

Illustrations of these mythologic totems may be given from the various 
"tribes. The Lenape or Delaware Indians were descended froni their 
totems, the wolf, the turtle and the turkey. These were their clan totems 
b>ooause they were descended not from a common turtle but from the great 
orig^inal tortoise which bore the wor)d on its back at the time of creation. 
Ttie Btory was that, the whole earth was submerged and but a few persons 
survived. They had taken refuge on the back of a turtle, which had reached 
*^ grreat an age that his shell was mossy: the turtle swam to a place where 
•^ spot of dry land was found. There the people settled and re-peopled the 
land. This is a tale of reconstruction and has been supposed to refer to 
the deluge. It fitly represents the earth as land distinguished from water. 
Tbie h>ack of a turtle represents an island surrounded by water. 

Sometimes the mythologic totems were taken from the lo- 
calities in which the tribe had previously dwelt, but they relate 
^o the time when they were created and can be carried back 
^^ the • 'creation myth." Such is the case with the Navajoes, 
yho dwelt among the cliffs. The story is given by Dr. Wash- 
^'^^ton Matthews: 

'' When the goddess Etsanetlehi went at the bidding of the sun, to 

V^^© io the western ocean, and the divine brothers, the war gods, went to 

Thoyetli io the San Juan valley to dwell, Yolkai Estsan, the white shell 

woio^jj went alone into the San Juan mountains, and there stie wandered 

*foun<i sadly for four days and four nights, constantly mourning her lonely 

^'iditioD, and thinking how people might be created to keep her company. 

^P tl^e morning of the fifth day the god Qustecyalci came to see her along 

^^tti several other gods. These, after many ceremonies, created a human 

P**' Out of two ears of corn. The wind god gave to these the breath of 

"^^1 the god of the white crystal crave them their minds, the grasshoppers 

8^vq them their voices. From these are descended th? gens called the 

^oixae of the Dark Cliffs * because the gods brought from these houses 

"^^ ^^m from which the first pair was made.'' 
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Another vorsion <if tlie same story is as follows: 

"The B"*ldpp8 of tho wi'Rt l>ec'sme the wife of thf sun, but shu deter- 
luiai'il t" [unkc BOiuothioK of the huuiaa kind to keej} her compiiDy. From 
her U' ft MuU' shp mscie fnur fiersons who became the iinigenitors of one 
geas {foaaiiatil: [rain ht-r riKbt Hide Ftiur. from whom came tile eensol 
Kian'iii. In like tuanni-'r, from her left hfaat she made the four aoofltei 
ot Iheucnaiir CoVituiDi: triim the ri(;ht breast the nocestors of Bk'i'Di: 
from the middle of hiT fheat the nni-crtt<ir3 tJAukligni, and from the middle 
ot her bairk betuvt'u (he tibouldera, the nauodturs of Biuaoi."— Sa« .\a. 
Folk-I...rc. Vol, ;l. \o. !l. |i. XtT,. 

The Iliiidas believi. ihnt loQK nj;o the nivcn took a L-oukle sboll troulb' 
bvBi-h and iiiiirrifd it. Thi' iNickle iJHve birth to a female child and (vxu 
theic union the Indinna were produced. The CaiitorDJa IndiaoB. id wU<^ 
uiythi>Ii>K.v the foyiiii' i« n li'adiui,' iHTKonnne. are descended from coy 'Vf* 
At lir.-t thi'v \vj.lk"il "" n!l fimrM. then they ix'gan to havo some membes*™ 
the lluiuan Inidy 'im- liiiirer, ime to.', .nu' eye; then two fiogcra, two '*'*" 




t 



( ;.\:- [■ iii;\i-; is ml: KVi-niir--'. 

■.■iile.l fr.Mi ;i lu/i:- wIiUOi ri.-v.J..tH-d into it mnn. thou«U their e—^'"'' 

iiilv IV. n n r.ilii;:. S li r l!ii' Irilw'Si of i'eru were doscendeil f ^"^ 

,-=.'..tli.:'.-i fi'..:ii .-,.n:..r<. Tin- siiiik.- .-iiLu nmouj; Ihe Moquis are ''.''■ 

i,|.-.l tr.>ni ii w.i:n;i;i nh i wa,- iiiiini.'.t lo n sniike she saw in a hmD-^"'!' 

nil.. L'-iv b'.nll t'l siiLk'V*. lli..;ijh the sri'nt mother of the Mi)^-^"" 
ilyh! fr.-Ui 111.' iv-41 ii-M,' riiKH in the tdrni of deer, BBlid, Water Ix- ■**''*■ 
■s. I..I>,i.'.Mp!iiiiN.-m.l rt'vil u.-in.-.. Slii-Clant^'d them on the spot Tlr» '"'^ 
r lill.ij- II. 'iv sIniidiiiJil trauitnniied Ihein on the njjot iuto men *"'*'" ^ 
It ill.' |iri'M':il rii-lil<w. The ernne clnn of the Ojibwas are deseen t^*- 
II II |>.iir of iT;mi'M »'hk'!i. after loui; waiiderinns, eettle<i on the rapid ^ 
.i\itifi "f l.ik.' Siit"'ri.>r. Th.'OsageM who descended from a wuiil. ^ 
1 l)ur-ilnij U<^'.i 41, ilev.'lii[M-Jintii a line large man who married a be»- "*" 
'I- 

\'. Tlii-; l.Miis Lis t.i coiisiikT the (iilTerciit methods ^^ 

Hi-icnliii;; llu' tnti-ins. Tlicse wcri; varied and nutntrc ^'^j'. 
1 wi- iii.n' (iii-iition tlio fiillcuvin;^ as the most imports "^ 

'I'lu' li.ihit "t ]i,iintinj:; the totems im the tents and hou?=" *" ' 
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The method of dramatizing the totems in the sacred cer- 
onies. especially those which look place at the time of 
tiatinji the braves into the secret societies: (J) the cus- 
n of carving the tott-m on the grave posts and genealogical 
es; (4) the method of writing them in the bark records or 
bal lists of names; (5) the custom t.f erecting effigiefe near 
: villages and placing totem posts near the houses in the 




ages; (6j the habit of inscribing animal fii,furcs on rocks 
the habit of representing them on their copper plates, 
tr pottery and pipes; (8) the habit of inscribing animal 
res on shell gorgets and burying them in the graves with 
dead — the latter custom showing that there was a to- 
istic relation between 'the spirit of the dead and the 
ernatura! world; (9J the custom o( wearing masks as a 
* of transformation, 

UaBtratioDB ot these dilTereat loetboda are Dumerou^, a tew of which 
■rivea ID the cut!9 and ptBt«8. One at these represeats the buffalo dance 
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«>;. Catlit pa:r.t*<i -poL tir- :*-zt*. Another re-p-res*?!::* tlw potterr vestl 
foriEt^ in .Kr.Zfj^i^. :i.hir; il thr ii:ap«^ of a CfC-ciescnf t -^reatiire, partiTUu- 
ojkl acd parti J L'-=.ar:. AzrAtrrT r*-f reTs-ects the -e^ji^s"" which are com- 
coc ic W*«o>ciii: acoth-rr thr- r-'-cfc :r:«criptJMii5'* f*>3cd near the diff- 
dx*-i;icjri. S:;!. atoth^rr r*rpresiects the to^ecna gathered aboat the bed of a 
Haida •'.-hi*-f. as Le av ic state ir: his tect. 

Mr. Cat'.ic the ce> orate : p^aicter. his eivej several pietures of these 
dac'>-« as celebrate-i aiL j::^ the Micdans. Thej illustrate the pointforin 
theise dacceft the Icdiacs are represent*^ as assumicz the attitudes of the 
differett acicn^U. 

Ic fiftm*Tf*f th-rse dacces. the attitudes of the acimals wh-jse totemswe^ 
worn by the 'jlans xere imitated, aod the 5p»irits of the animals were snp- 
Ijtjsird Xf> have taken possess.oo of the daceers. In the buffalo dance, the 
f^eople imitated the various attitudes of the butTa!o. In the wolf dance, 
the s<^x:iety of those who had sup<ercatural communication with wolree 
were the dancers. They wore wo'.f s'l^in^. and paint th-? tips of their noses 
and their b^jiies. io imitation of the blue wolves, and dance in imitation 
of the actions of the wolves. In the grizzly bear dance, they pretend to be 
grizzly bears. S'jrne wf*ar the s-iins of grizzly bears, pushing their fin^n ^ 
in the claws, fr^/me wear necklaces of grizzly bear's claws. The 
gh^ist danc** wa.s one in which those who had supernatural com- 
ruunication wi^h ghosts could partake. The sun dance has not been 
practicd by the C)iiiiha«», but is very common among the Ponkas. 

C.'atlin alf-o speaks of wearing masks. He says one of the chief mediciw 
riif»n placed over his Xyydy the entire skin of a bear, with the **^ 
eagle's quill over his head, taking the lead in the dance, and lookiD? 
through the skin which formed a masque which hung over his face. M^^J 
others in thfr dance wore masques on their faces, made of the skin ft^® 
the bear's head; and all, with the motions of their hands, closelv imitate^ 
the movem<*nt8 of that animal, some representing its motion when runni*^' 
and others th»» jjeculiar attitude and hanging of the paws, when it is sitti''^ 
up on its hind feet and looking out for the approach of an enemy. T^ 
grotesijue and amusing masquerade oftimes is continued at intervals ^^^ 
several davs. 

m 

Illustrations of other methods of representing totems xxi^) 
be ^ivt:n from the various tribes. 

We take the Omahas first, for the totems of this tribe have b^^^ 
studied extensively. Mr. J. O. Dors^y is our authority. The Omal>^ 
were a branch of the great Siouan stock which at an ancient date jo"*-*-^ 
ney<»d down the Ohio river and scattered over the region west of the M^^* 
HiHsippi. The Oninhns, Ponkas, Osages and Kansas went up the Misso*^^ 
river. Tlu^ Winnebigos, lowas, Ottoes and Missouri belong to the sac^" 
Htnck, though these tribes were scattered along the Mississippi river fro^ 
the Wiwconsin to the St. Francis river. The Omaha tribal organization \r ^ 
dilTereiit from that of many other tribes. The kinship seems to determii 
tlH» posit i<ni of the men. Three classes were recognized in civil affaii 
the chief, who exercised legislative, executive and judicial function ■* 
second , the braves who were servants and messengers of the chiefs; thir^ 
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thie young men and common people. The chiefs only had a voice in the 
tri bal assembly, but in this assembly the^civil and religious affairs were not 
s^fiarated. Besides the chiefs proper were the seven keepers of the pipe of 
pe«tce and the three keepers of the sacred stents. The tribal circle of the 
OoDahas was in the form of a horse-shoe. In this circle the gentes took 
t In eir regular places divided by the road which passed through the center of 
ttk^ circle, five gentes on the right side and five on the left. There were 
8p»«^ial areas for the gentes and subgentes. The three sacred tents were 
pi't'Ched within the circle on the right side, the war tent was near the gate- 
^ of the circle. The pipes were distributed among the different gentes, 
■» eagles. The following are the names of the gentes and their location, 
'"i^abols, offices, special missions and characteristics: [a) The elk had 
ir tent pitched at the right side of the gateway at one of the horns of 
t:Fi.^% circle, the sacred tent consecTa ted to war and the sacred bag which 
ii^ld the feathers and skin of tho sacred bird or war eagle, also the tribal 
w pipe.and the tobacco pouch and the sacred clam shell, which was the 
1)lem of the divinity which lea the people in their migrations. This 
dl«fc.iii shell was in ancient days carried on the back of a youth, wrapped in 
ufTalo hide. It was never placed on the ground but was hung on a 
ar stick when the tribe were encamped. Their mission was to give the* 
l^rm in case of attack and to hold the sacred pipe toward the sky w^hen 
> first thunder was heard in the spring and to worship the thunder god. 
«y were not permitted to touch or eat any of the flesh of the elk. Sacred 
i^^^xes were given to the boys, names taken from different parts of the 
tkomsof the elk. The style of weaiing the hair was in imitation of the 
^11«'8 horns; the hair near the forehead stood erect, that back of it was 
^>T" lashed forward, {h) The black shoulder gens was next to that of the elk. 
«ir ancestors, the " inke saba," were butTaloos, and dwelt under the sur- 
<^cof the water. When they came out of the water they snuffed at the 
r winds and prayed to them. They were accustomed to wrap their dead 
^'^ s buffalo robe with the hair out, and also to decorate the outside of their 
^^t^t with a circle in which was painted a buffalo head, and above it a pipe 
^-**"«^amented with eagle feathers. The style of wearing the hair with the 
■**'*>'fi was to leave two tufts to imitate the horns of the buffalo and a fringe 
^* ^ around the head and to shave the rest of the head. They could not eat 
5^*^ buffalo tongues and were not allowed to touch a buffalo head. There 
*® «^ myth connected with this custom. One day a principal man was fast- 
^"^ KT and praying to the sun god, when he saw the ghost of a buffalo rising 
*^^-* tof a spring, (r) Next to this was the Hanga gens, which means ances- 
•*^1. They were called the clear sky makers, and the myth is that they 
■ ^*^ were buffaloes and dwelt beneath the water, but they used to move 



■^^ng with their heads bowed and their eyes closed, but when they came 

_^-* "t of the water they lifted their heads and saw the' blue sky for the first 

^ •"*^e. The sacred pole and two sacred tents belonged to this gens. The 

^^ioration of the tents was a cornstalk on each side of the entrance and 

at the back of the tent. Within one of the sacred tents was the skin 

« white buffalo cow. The style of wearing the hair was to imitate the 



1 ^.^ '^ft OmRhas onc*» dwolt noar St. Lonis, but ucrompaiiiDil by the Ponkas and tho 
t>^^** *h<*y miifrated in stages throufch Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota, till they reached 
tw^.'^^iRbborhood of the Red Pipestone (piarry. This must have taken many years, a8 
^^r coarse was marked by a 8ucco8sion of villat^s cousistinf? of earth hxl^es. 
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back of the buffalo, a crest of hair about two inches long extending Tt-^dvo. 
ear to ear. ((/) The fourth place in the tribal circle belonged to the l>l«»ck 
bear recently called the Katadah gens. The tent was decorated at th© <=«p 
with a circle painted blue to represent the bear's cave. Below this foiir 
zigzag lines to represent different kinds of thunders; below this the prix^to 
of bear's paws. The style of wearing the hair was to leave four sliort 
blocks on the head. A subgens is called " the blackbird people." Tlxeir 
style of wearing the hair is to leave a little hair in front for bill and sonci^ *^ 
the back of the head for the tail and a block over each ear for the win^^- 
Another subgens called the turtle, cut off all the hair from a boy's \x&^^ 
except six blocks, two on each side, one over the forehead and one do^° 
the back. The Kansas gens was next in the circle. They were the wi*^** 
people. They flap their blankets to start a breeze which would driv© <^" 
mosquitos. Next to the Kansas are the earth lodge makers, Man-cin-ka-g'S* ^*' 
though they call themselves the wolf people. They carried sacred stoi^^** 
black, red, yellow, blue, which were the same colors as those of the \\^^^^ 
ning on the tent of the bear gens. The boys have two blocks of hair left ^^'^ 
their heads, one over their foreheads and another on the crown, perhaps **^ 
imitate the head and tail of a wolf. 

The next is the buffalo tail gens. They wear their hair in a ridge, wlii^^*^ 
stretches from the front to the back of the head, perhaps to imitate a ty^^ ^' 
falo's back. They cannot touch a buffalo head. Next to this were t^® 
deer head gens. They cannot touch any deer skin, or even use mocca^i *^ 
or the fat of a deer, but can eat the flesh of the deer. The keepers of t;^^® 
sacred pipe were a little apart from the rest. There was a ceremoo^ ^^ 
birth, in which a child's back was marked with red spots in imitation o^ • 
fawn, and all the deer head people make spots on their chest about the «» ^® 
of a hand. The next in the circle was the Ingce-jide. They do not e»t^ * 
buffalo calf, but paint the body of a buffalo calf on each side the entrain** 
to their tents. The Ictasanda gens, the reptile people, were next in ti »^® 
circle. They do not touch worms, snakes, toads, frogs, or any other Ic* *^" 
of reptiles. The children were taken to the man who tilled the sacr^"^^ 
pipes, who would cut off one lock about the length of a flnger, and tie it ""-^P 
and put it in a sacred buffalo hide. He would then put the little mocca^* '^ 
on the child, who was to wear them for the first time, turn him around C^^^^^*" 
times, and then say to him, "May your feet rest for a long time on 'tz^^^ 
ground." 

We see from this description that the totem system was a very imporfc^** °^ 
factor in the clan life of the Omahas. It not only gave the name of anic*^^^" 
to the clans, but made the flesh of those animals sacred, or taboo to "tiine 
clans. It also controlled the position of the tents of each clao, and ^^"^'*° 
the decoration and a part of the furnishing of the tents. It came iotc^ *''^® 
tent and directed the ceremonies at the birth of children, placed its "'"^ ^rK 



upon the body of the child. The cutting of the hair of the child 
totemistic, symbolical of the peculiarities of the clan totem. The duty ^^ 
mission of the clan leaders was to carry the sacred pipes in their %^ ^-* 
This was totemistic. 
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MIGRATION OF OTHER ALGONQUIN TRIBES— AND 

OTHER STOCKS. 

BY CYRUS THOMAS. — FIFTH PAPER. 

It is probable that the Siouan migrations from the original 
home north of the lake preceded that of the Algonquins. That the 
Winnebagos preceded the Chippewas into the region west of 
Lake Michigan will doubtless be conceded by all those who be- 
lieve they came by way of the eastern end of Lake Superior. 
Even Lewis H. Morgan, whose theory, so far as it relates to the 
population east of the Rocky Mountains depends on eastward 
movements, admits that when the Chippewas first became known 
to the whites, they were advancing westward from the Sault St. 
Marie. That the Chippewa migration from the north, took place 
before that of the Lenape, and perhaps in connection with the 
Ottawa, may be assumed as probable. This would place the 
Siouan migration in advance of that of the Algonquins. This 
would be true even on the supposition that the Siouan tribes 
came around the west end of Lake Superior. If the explanation 
of the Lenape legend which has been given be accepted, we may 
assume as very probable that all of the Algonquins south of the 
lakes found their way south through the upper and lower Mich- 
igan peninsulas, that is, across the Straits of Michilimackinac 
and St. Mary*s River. 

The Chippewas, Pottawattamies, Illinois tribes, and apparently 
the Miamis moved westward through, or into the region now 
embraced in upper Michigan, and the State of Wisconsin. That 
some of these tribes preceded the Chippewas. and even the Ot- 
tawas, or were developed from a migrating horde which preceded 
them, is indicated by their relative positions when they first be- 
came known to Europeans, and by the faint echoes of apparently 
old traditions. The Ottawas and Chippewas are said to still 
have a tradition that on first arriving at Mackinaw they 
found the country occupied by the Mushkodaineng(Mascoutins) 
who were defeated by the invading tribes in the course of a long 
war, but these appear to have gone south through the southern 
peninsula, as the tradition adds that they finally retired along the 
shore of Lake Michigan toward the southern part of the Michi- 
gan peninsula. These northern tribes represent the Mushko- 
daineng as superior to themselves in several respects, and attri- 
bute to them the bone deposits about Mackinaw and the ancient 
garden beds further south. The earliest French missionaries 
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heard of the Mascoutins as a powerful tribe in southern Michiga 
with whom the Neutrals and Ottawas were constantly at wa 
This agrees with the Ottawa tradition. When the French e 
plorers entered Wisconsin they found the Mascoutins living i 
the central and southern parts of the State, in close connectio 
with the Miamis and Kickapoos. Hence it would seem th^ 
they had been driven from Michigan, as were also the Sacs an 
Foxes, and associated with the tribes which had passed wes 
ward into Wisconsin. It is possible that some of these trib 
were those encountered by the Lenape about the southern en 
of Like Michigan. 

The Pottavvattami,who seem to have been developed from th 
same stem as the Ottawas and Chippewas, and probably precede 
the latter into Wisconsin. Accordinjx to the traditions of the 
three tribes, they were originally one people. The history 
the tribes included under the name "Illinois" indicates prett 
clearly that they belonged to the stream which flowed into \Vi? 
consin. 

The Lenape, Shawnees, Sacs and Foxes, and probably som 
other tribes, were connected with, preceded or followed in t 
wake of the traditional movement, passing through the low 
peninsula. As before stated, it is probable that there was a di« 
integration of the migr iting body while the central home w 
yet in the lower peninsula, one portion, which contained t 
Shawnees, going to the southwest. It seems from the moun 
evidence that this tribe, or a portion thereof, pushed as far to t 
southwest as southern Illinois ; while it is probable, judging 
the legend, that another portion or possibly all assisted the 
brethren in their war with the Talega. After remaining for 
time in southern Ohio, they moved southward to Cumberlan 
river. It is stated in the fifth canto, which relates to the hi 
tpry of the tribes subsequent to the war with the Talega : 

*' Little Cloud was chief : many departed. 
The Xanticokes and the Shawnees going to the south." 

It does not follow that the departure of these two tribes w; 
from the same locality or at precisely the same time That som 
of the latter were still lingering in the vicinity of the Ohio nv< 
when La Salle was preparing for his journey down the Missii 
sippi, appears to be pretty well established. It is more than pro! 
able that Judge C. C. Baldwin was right in identifying the Toi 
genha (a people met with on the Upper Ohio) with this trib< 
They (the Shawnees) p )sscssed a vague migration myth, accon 
ing to which, at some remote period of the past, they had arrivei 
at the main land after crossing a wide water. Their ancestoi 
succeeded in passing this by means of the magic artcfthel 
priests or medicine men, who enabled them to walkover thewati 
as though it had been land. That this is an echo of the Walui 
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0/um is evident, a fact which tends to confirm the theory herein 
ad'V^nced, regarding the relation of this tribe to the Lenape 
diMMring the migration. The tradition attributed to some of the 
we «5 tern Algonquin tribes that their original home was north of 
th^ St. Lawrence, near or below where Montreal stands, is another 
ins "tsnce of modern geographical modification of an old myth, 
Tli ^^ same myth as originally given does not name the St. Law- 
rerm <ze or Montreal. Modern geographic names must be excluded 
boTM^ all acceptable myths, — the interpretation may fix the local- 
ity by such names, but they should be dropped out of the formal 
statement of the myth, 

I "t is most likely that the Nanticokes did not separate from the 
eastward moving body until it had crossed the Alleghany 
mountains, though it is possible that it was on the west side and 
thsLt they moved for a short distance down the Ohio before turn- 
ing- eastward. 

TTlie prehistoric movements of the Iroquoians, except those of 

the southern tribes already mentioned, are buried so deeply in 

the obscurity of the past as to be apparently beyond the reach of 

^^y rays of light that modern research can throw upon them. 

That the entire family except the Cherokees, resided in former 

tioies north of the St. Lawrence, appears to be satisfactorily 

shown. The weight of evidence, as heretofore indicated, leans 

to^vard the conclusion -that the Iroquoian group preceded the 

'^^gonquins in the occupancy of the eastern region. Did they 

corrie from the northwest ? If the arguments advanced in regard 

^^ the movements of the Siouan and Algonquian tribes are 

^^^med satisfactory, it would seem to be more reasonable to 

*^sume that the cfeneral course of their movements had been in 

v!^ same direction, than to suppose they were an exception to 

J.*^^ rule. Moreover, if the place of their meeting with the 

T'^nape was at the west end of Lake ICrie, as has been assumed,. 

^*>i<5 would indicate that the Hurons, at least, were at this early 

^^'*iod immediately east of Detroit river. 

- Sir Daniel Wilson believed the primal seat of this family was 

^^- shore northeast of the mouth of the St. Lawrence. This 

^^s based upon a tradition that they formerly dwelt by the side 

^* the sea. But this might as well apply to the shore of Hud- 

^^^n's Bay as to the shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This dim 

'^^'^embrance of having dwelt by the side of the sea would 

|V^tu rally have been transferred by them after long residence on 

.rie St. Lawrence and a knowledge of the ocean, to its shore. It 

f^ significant that Brownell. whom he quotes, says, " Some 

^^cilul tales of a supernatural origin from the heart of a moun» 

^'n ; a migration to the eastern seaboard; and of a subsequent 

^^turn to the country of the lakes and rivers, where they finally 

^ttled, comprise most that is noticeable in the native traditions 

^* the Six Nations prior to the grand confederation.*' This will 



features in which the types of these two districts ag 
marked as to indicate relationship or contact of the 
The supposition that this tribe parted from the pa 
north of Lake Huron and moved southwest to the M 
and beine: pressed here by incoming hordes, probab 
Siouan stock, would furnish an explanation. Unfortu 
data upon which this theory must be based are not of 
tive character which has as yet caused them to be gei 
cepted. We must therefore leave the question of the 
migrations of the Cherokees uncertain. 

Although there arc traditions in regard to the mig 
the Muskoki tribes, we learn but little therefrom excep 
or belief that they come from some place in the west, 
point there are no dissenting views ; but from wha 
region in the west, is an unanswered question. That 
other tribes of the Gulf States had long resided in th 
when first encountered by Europeans, is indicated by tl 
ous monuments scattered over the south, which, as th< 
shows; are attributable to these aborigines. Accordii 
Gatschet, wnhali, the Hitchiti word for ** south " (whic 
to be the same as the Creek term zuahaii), signified < 
'* down stream." This would seem to imply that it 
adopted from the course of the Mississippi and the ri\ 
that stream. It is not probable that a term with this 
tion would have been adopted for ** south" while resi( 
of the Mississippi. 

A notion has prevailed to a considerable extent that 
ersofthe principal earthworks of Ohio and Kentucl 
south and were incorporated into the tribes of the Gi 
or were the ancestor of these tribes. A careful sti 
Ohio works, their mode of construction and their cont 
not confirm this theory ; in fact, the evidence they fun 
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ther stocks, which we have mentioned, in the occupancy of the 
istrict may be considered as evident. Whether they moved 
outhward on the east side of the Mississippi or west of it can- 
lOt be decided; however, the weight of evidence and authorities 
Lppears to be in favor of the west side. 

Perhaps we are not advancin^y too far into the field of conjecture 
ifi assuming with Morgan a possible relation of some kind, at a 
very distant date, between the Muskoki tribes and some of the 
Siouan bnnches. This writer's remarks on this point in his 
pater on "Indian Migrations" are as follows: 

"The Mandan, as used by the chiefs in formal addresses, is a 
clear, sonorous language, with quantity and accent strongly de- 
fined ; but it is disfigured with scraping and guttural sounds. It 
could not have attained its degree of advancement without a 
lono; and prosperous national career. This dialect is in closer 
affiliation with those of the lower Missouri nations than with 
the Dakota proper ; at the same time, judging from a compari- 
son of vocables, it rcsctiibles the latter more closely than the 
latter does the Missouri dialects, thus giving to the Mandans an 
intermediate position. The Minnitarees and Crows who are sub- 
divisions of an original nation, seem to form a connecting link 
between the Dakota and Missouri nations on the one hand and 
the gulf nations, namely, the Creeks. Choctas, Seminoles, etc., on 
the other. In their dialects they must be classed with the for- 
mer, but in their system of consanguinity with the latter. There 
is a concurrence, in one striking feature, of their respective sys- 
tems of relationship, which is found in their systems alone, and 
which seems to require a connection by blood for its explanation. 
It has elsewhere been stated as probable that the Minnitarees 
carried agriculture to the Upper Missouri and taught it to the 
Mandans and Arickarees, and that they were emigrants from the 
south. The remembrance of this migration seems still to be 
preserved in their national name, R-nat za, signifying the people 
^ho came from afar." 

It is a singular fact that Mr. Gatscliet, without having any ref- 
erence to this supposition, remarks as follows in his work on the 
*Mig[ration Legend of the Creeks:" 

One of the most ancient features of an Indian language is re- 
duplication for inflectional purposes. In this we observe a 
thorough difference between Maskoki and the languag•^s west of 
^he Mississippi river In Maskoki, the second syllable is the 
reduplicated one in adjectives and verbs; west of the river at 
least in Tonica, Atakapa, and Tonkawe, it is the first one. Lin- 
guists able to appreciate this circumstance fully, will not deny 
that it is of great weight in separating certain classes of linguis- 
^'c families from each other, and consequently to assign them 
^'fferent areas in primordial epochs. The Sahaptin and the Da- 
'fotah excepted, no other linguistic family of North America is 
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known to me which reduplicates for inflectional (not for deriv^^- 
tional) purposes in the same manner as Maskoki." 

These, it is true, are but slight pointers, nevertheless, as they 
drop into place with the other indications, we are justified in 
adopting this supposition until some sufficient reason for ab3.n- 
doning it is presented. 

It may not be out of place to add here that Morgan and sonf^c 
other writers have indicated a belief that the Iroquoian and Sioi*^^ 
stocks were off*shoots at a very different date from the same st^ *^' 
The former writer says: 

** It will be noticed that these nations are classed as a si; 
branch of the Dakotan stock. There are strong reasons for - 
signing to them this position. Notwithstanding the gene- 
conclusion that the Hodenosaunian speech is a distinct st< 
language, a comparison of its several dialects with those of • 
Dakotan nations shows that if the words do not reach the p*"^ 
of clear identification, they have, nevertheless, a strong fam 
likeness so plainly marked as to arrest attention, whilst cori^ 
ponding words from Algonkin dialects are in striking contr; 
Their respective systems of relationship are more nearly idei 
cal in minute details than those which belong to independ^ 
stocks. Among the Wyandotes there is a tradition that the 
kotas were derived from them, which is equivalent to a tradit 
of common descent. They still recognize each others as brot/i< 
which is a recognition of blood relationship when applied by 
Indian nation to another. There is some evidence to the ssl 
effect in the common name applied by the Algonkin nation f* 
the Iroquois and to the Dakotas. It gains importance from ' 
fact that the Algonkin and Dakotan nations have confronted ^* 
other during the centuries of their occupation of contermir*^ 
areas, and have been mutual witnesses of each other's subcJ 
sion and changes of location. The Great Lake nations call 
Iroquois Nado ivagc, which signifies marauders. It has a 1 
mary meaning equivalent to enemy, but it was applied to 
Iroquois, as a specific national name, by the Algonquin nati <^ 
It was also their name for the Hurons, although the latter, w^ * 
residing upon Lake Huron, were in alliance with the 0\\\> 
and Otawas, and made common cause with them against 'tzTxt 
Iroquois. It is still applied to the Wyandotes. . Moreover^ "^ . 
name Nottowas, given to a small nation of the same lineage*' ^^ 
Virginia who called themselves Che-ro-haka, confirms the v^^^!"^ 
that this te«-m was a generic one among the Algonquins for 't*^*^ 
particular stock." 

To what extent this view has been confirmed or disproveci y 
more recent investigations the writer is unable to state, as li ^^^^ 
bearing directly on the point has since been published. 

It would seem from what has been presented that the pre^^'^^^j 
toric migrations of the different tribes, so far as they can be tr^-^^^ 
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with reasonable certainty, point to anareaof differentiation north 
of Lake Superior. If the theory that the Eskimo formerly lived 
about the southern shore of Hudson's Bay be adopted, we would 
find in the conclusion we have reached, an explanation of their 
migration thence to the northern and eastern coasts of the conti- 
nent. This would have to be based upon the supposition that 
this hardy, northern people preceded the other Indians in the 
movement from the' extreme northwest ; that having gathered 
about the southern end of the Bay, they sent forward colonies to 
the eastern coast; spread southward, and were driven back 
toward the north by pressure of the hordes which followed and 
made their way eastward. This supposition, so far as can be 
seen, agrees with all the known data bearing on the question, 
and points to Behring Strait or some point in that region as the 
place where the ancestors of the Indians of the Atlantic section 
reached the continent. 

There is another fact which appears to have some bearing on 
the question of the general course of migration in this section. 
This is the distribution cf copper a^s revealed by mound explora- 
tions. Although the writer is inclined to believe that more of the 
copper found in mounds was derived from foreign sources than 
is generally supposed, it is nevertheless certain that the larger 
portion was obtained from the mines of the Lake Superior region. 
Numerous specimens from this source have been found in all 
parts of the mound area, even to the extreme east and southeast. 
It is true that the use of this metal would, soon after its discovery, 
travel back' along the line, though the migration was v^estward; 
yet its early distribution, as shown by its presence in its oldest 
mounds, would indicate a long acquaintance with the source of 
supply. And this acquaintance would have been much earlier if 
the migration was from the northwest than if it had been from the 
east. If the tribes in the northwest came from the east, the 
niovement would have been northwestward, and, after the dis- 
covery of the copper mines of the Lake Superior region, the 
knowledge of it and the custom of using it would have been 
carried onward by the migrating tribes. It appears, however, 
that precisely the contrary is the fact. . We learn from ** Notes 
on the Western Dene'* by Rev. A. G. Maurice, who has been 
for many years a missionary to that people and is well ac- 
quainted with their customs and traditions, although they 
made some use of copper in prehistoric times, it appears from 
their traditions that it was brought from the northwestern coast. 

Rev. E. Petitot (Rapport succinct sur la Geologie des valles 
^^ ^'Athabascan) says: "Before the arrival of Europeans in the 
valley of the Mackenzie, the * Yellow-knives * and the * Dog- ribs' 
were acquainted with the use of the native copper, which they 
found on the borders of the Copper-mine river. Of this they 
"^^nufactured knives, from which they received their name. 
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They made use at the same time of polished stone. Therefore 
we have here the contemporaneity of polished stone and bronze. 
The * Hares ' (Peaux-de-Lievrc), on their part, who were ignorant 
of the use of copper and did not give themselves the trouble to 
polish their instruments of stone, had discovered the length of 
the Mackenzie to the mouth of the river L'e ota-la delin." It 
appears from these facts that the copper used by these north- 
western tribes was not brought from the Lake Superior mines, 
but from other more northern and western sources. How far 
northwest Lake Superior copper is found in mounds is unknown 
to the writer. It is at any rate reasonable to suppose it was in 
use among the Crees, but not among any tribe north and west of 
them. If this be correct, it is a fact having an important bearing 
on the questions relating to the trend of the general migrations. 
It indicates that these migrations were south and east, instead 
of northwest. 

Another fact which has a strong bearing on the questions 
relating to the migrations of the Siouan tribes,- which has not 
been mentioned, is that the northwestern tribes of the family, 
or at least most of them, did not cultivate the soil, did not rely 
upon agriculture for any [)ortion of their subsistence. In fact, 
when first encountered by tlie whites, cultivated no corn. If they 
had resided in the Ohio valley before going to the northwest, 
unless previous to the cultivation of this cereal in the southern 
section, they would undoubtedly have acquired the custom and 
carried it with them. There is, however, no one. it is presumed, 
who will contend that this movement was at such an early date 
as to precede the cultivation of this cereal. It is not likely th^Y 
would have left this region, which is one of the most attract^^ 
in the Atlantic section, except under strong pressure from otb^^ 
tribes. 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 

BY LADY COOK. 

The Sign of the Cross is the most universal and the least gen- 
erally understood of all the mystic symbols that have come down 
to us through the lapse of infinite ages. VVe are accustomed to 
identify it with Christ and Christianity alone, as though it had 
originated with them. Yet ten thousand proofs exist that it was 
simply appropriated to these just as it had previously been 
claimed by every great religious cult that made its appearance 
in the world. A distinguished writer, in his essay in the Edin- 
burgh Review, nearly thirty years agu, on ''The Pre-Christian 
Cross," says: "From the dawn of organized Paganism in the 
eastern world, to the final establishment of Christianity in the 
^vestern, the Cross was undoubtedly one of the commonest and 
^i^ost sacred of symbolical monuments, and, to a remarkable ex- 
^ent, it is so still in almost every land where that of Calvary is 
Unrecognized or unknown. Apart from any distinctions of so- 
cial or intellectual superiority of caste, colour, nationality, or lo- 
cation in either hemisphere, it appears to have been the aborig- 
inal possession of every people in antiquity; the elastic girdle, so 
^o say, which embraced the most widely separated heathen com- 
"^ Unities; the most signifieant token of a universal brotheihood; 
the principal point of contact In every system of pagan mythol- 
^gry- That mighty maze, but not without a plan, to which all 
the families of mankind were severally and irresistably drawn^ 
^Hvi by which their common descent was emphatically expressed,. 
^^ by means of which each and all preserved, amid every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, a knowledge of the primeval happiness and dig- 
'^*t3^ of their species. Where authentic history is silent on the 
Subject, the material relics of the past and long since forgotten 
""f^ctrs are not wanting to confirm and strengthen this supersti- 
^*^n. Diversified forms of the symbol are delineated more or 
^^ss artistically, according to the progress achieved in civilization- 
^^ the period, on the ruined walls of temples and palaces, on 
•Natural rocks and sepulchral galleries, on the hoariest monoliths. 
^nd the rudest statuary; on coins, medals and vases of every de- 
scription ; and in not a few instances, are preserved in the archi- 
tectural proportions of subterranean structures, of tumuli as well 
^^ fia.nes. The extraordinary sancity attaching to the symbol, im 
^^ery age and under every variety of circumstance, justified 
fj^y expenditure incurred in its fabrication or embellishment,*; 
^^ce the most persistent labour, the most consummate inge- 
•^uity were lavished upon it." 
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What then was the original meaning of this symbol, or sym- 
bols, which has been the warp into which all the threads of ever}' 
religion have been woven ? In order to solve this question, a 
multitude of facts are to be considered, all pointing to the same 
conclusion, no matter how grossly exhibited or how mystically 
disguised. 

It is the sign of generation whether divine or human, the em- 
blem of the ever-vigorous fecundity of nature, and therefore, of 
the life that is and that which is to come. It denotes the uni- 
versal vivifying power, sometimes associated with the most ob- 
scene rites, at others refined into a spiritual regeneration, and 
thus typifying a future inimortality and a state of never-ending 
bliss. It was consequently adapted to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and became as universal as life itself. One of the ear- 
liest complete types known is the crux ansata formed like a T, 
with an oval or circlet resting upon it. Singly they typify the 
male and female organs of reproduction ; together they may de- 
note goodness, hope, felicity, or the life to come. The crux 
ansata is commonly found sculptured on Egyptian and Cop- 
tic monuments, and the mystical Tau symbolized "the hidden 
wisdom" of the Chaldeans, of the ancient Egyptians, Indians, 
Peruvians, Americans, and of every ancient people in both hem- 
ispheres. Humboldt found in remote Kamschatka the cross and 
other rude remains of hieroglyphics, similar to those of Egypt 
It was engraven on the glass statue of Serapis, on the walls and 
and tombs of Kings, i-lanted on the frustrum of a cone the 
simple T represents goodness ; springing from a heart or on the 
breast of a mummy, it denotes hope or expectation of reward. 
The two colossal statues from Easter Island may be seen at the 
British Museum, and on the back of each the same sign is rudely 
engraved. 

As with this which was the conventional, so with the ovoid, 
or circle, sometimes called the egg or the eye. It denoted the 
female principle, and covered the vestments of the Ephesian 
Diana, and the Assyrian Mylitta, in whose temple all the women 
were bound to prostitute themselves to strangers. The robes of 
the dark-skinned mother goddess ol India was similarly adorned, , 
as were the tails of Juno's birds which drew her chariot througli 
the heavens. We are told that the worship of Juno was univer- 
sal, that the Empire of Jupiter was small compared to her's. As 
Ilylha, sometimes called her daughter, she was the goddess of 
birth in Arcadia, was Isis in Egypt, and Juno Lucina of the 
Latins. Ilytha was also the same as Diana, Venus Lubenlia, 
and Genetillis, who arose from the sea. Juno was not only 
queen ot heaven, presiding over marriage and child-birth, the 
patron of sexual virtue, and punisher of lewdness in matrons, but 
was also the goddess of power and empire, and the dispenser ol 
xiches. 
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In like manner Venus among her various titles was surnamed 
Telessigama. because she presided over marriage, and Phallo-. 
meda, from her affection for the phallus. 

The ovoid form of the upper member of the crux ansata was 
sometimes displayed as a handle, as in the Theban catacombs 
and on a Babylonian cylinder. On a stele from Khorsabad, an 
eagle-headed man holds the circle in his right hand, and the tau 
in his left. In the ophite hierograms which remind of an era of 
wide-spread serpent worship, it is depicted as a pennate circle, 
and as a circle is borne in the claws of the flying Scarabeus, the 
sacred emblem of Pthah, and is found sculptured from Europe 
to Mexico. ' 

In a modified form and joined with the tau it is the oldest en- 
sign of majesty in India, and is ^'commonly found in the hands 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva." In Christian Europe it is adopt- 
ed by every potentate, including our Queen, as a symbol of 
royalty," whose coronation orb surmounted by a pectoral cross 
is nothing more than the embodiment of the traditional crux 
ansata. 

The Rev. William Haslam, in his work, ** The Cross and the 
Serpent," gives a curious and fanciful explanation of these facts. 
He says: ** I have suggested that the Cross was conceived when 
the redemption of man was designed. I cannot doubt that it 
was revealed with the prophecies." 

**It was in prophecy, as it is' now, an outward sign of an in- 
ward mystery, connected with a promise. It was the sign and 
pledge of that promise, and as such, in whatever sense the out- 
ward observer regarded it, there seems little doubt but that to 
the initiated it was a holy and blessed sign of hope in a fallen 
age, and a pledge of the promise of light in a period of dark- 
ness." In another passage he waxes still bolder: " The Cross 
Was known to Noah before the Dispersion, and even before the 
Flood; and I will venture yet further, and say the Cross was 
known to Adam ; and that the knowledge as a sacred sign was 
imparted to him by the Almighty." 
We may admire the enthusiasm which suggests all this, and 
• ^hich is eminently theological and clerical, but unfortunately 
the patriarchs and prophets never once referred to the Sign of 
the Cross, and the Hebrew and Samaritan Scriptures are equally 
silent. They were, however, thoroughly familiar with it, as it 
formed in their days a significant part of all Pagan worship. 

Of all its many forms, " There is not one among them," says 
the Edinburgh reviewer, "the existence of which may not be 
traced to the remotest antiquity," and we might add. nor the 
causes of whose variance cannot also be traced. The Maltese 
Cxo%% — the battle-ax of Thor, originally four huge phalli carved 
out of the solid rock, but afterwaid metamorphosed by the vir- 
tuous knights of St. John, or the Cross of St. George which 
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marks the English flag, and every other, is nothing more'or 
less than a Phallic symbol. Rude, upright stones, especially 
those of a conical form, appear to have been the earliest objects 
of worship by mankind, and their assistance by contact to pro- 
duce fruitfulness is still invoked by women in many parts of the 
world. In every mythology the cone was the emblem ol the 
mother of heaven, whatsoever her name, and every altar and 
high place of hers was originally conical or pyramidal. One 
stone standing upon another, or inserted in the earth, represent- 
ed a rude cross. The mystical tree, "the tree of life," was also 
represented in the form of a cross, or by the hieratic sign of the 
deity across the stem. Every circumstance pertaining to this 
was peculiarly phallic. When serpent worship began to super- 
sede tree worship, the ophite emblems were of a similar nature. 
The serpent with its tail in its mouth has the same significance 
as the crux ansata. When, at a later stage ot civilization, the 
worship of the moon and sun successively prevailed, and the 
followers of the sun made war upon those of the **Great Dragon," 
many ol the old emblems were devoutly adopted, and a compos- 
ite reliction was formed. 

And when in the fullness of time, Christianity made its ap- 
pearance and developed orders and hierarchies, it incorporated 
within itself ahnost every feature of Paganism, including the su- 
preme Phallic symbol, the Cross. Erotic Christianity worships 
the Divine Child, adores Mary His mother, and practically gives 
the Supreme Deity an inferior place. Christ's wounds aredwelt 
upon in almost every hymn with perfervid ecstacy. andtheCross 
of Calvary is the foundation of faith and hope. At all points our 
religion is lineally descended from the older and most ancient. \^c 
have our Tree of Life, our Sun of Righteousness (uprightness), 
our Cross of Salvation, and the hope of an after life. We have 
also a bitter aversion to the **oId serpent" and "all his works.' 
although wc retain many of the latter in our rights and ce^^ 
monies. The cardinal points of superstition have varied, and 
mankind have boxed its compass, so that at length they seem re- 
turning to their old love: the religion of Humanity and the wor- 
ship of Nature. 
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NS AND PICTURE WRITINGS IN THE CANONS 
OF THE McELMO AND HOVENWEEP. 

BY LEWIS W. GUNCKEL. 

le region about the junction of the McElmo and Hoven- 
) creeks is especially prolific in ruins of prehistoric man. 
lin a radius of some three miles, we find the remains of 
i pueblos or valley ruins, cliff houses and towers, rock 
:ers; fortified plateaus, large groups of interesting picture 
ings; a deep cave penetrating far below the surface of the 
Dunding territory showing unmistakable evidences of human 
ipation; and a plateau containing rectangular graves marked 
ipright stone slabs and circles of stone-henge on a small 
t. This locality was superficially described in a former 
?r by the writer while in the field in 1892 with the 
y under the able leadership of Mr. Warren K. Moore- 
i. I have added to my former description a number of 
tional notes and sketches which may be of interest. 

ruins described here arc all situated near the border 
of Utah and Colorado, which crosses the valley at this 
tone of the most imposing ruins in this locality is situated 
It one mile east of the junction of the McElmo and Hoven- 
p creeks. It is a huge cave or rock shelter under an im- 
se bowlder upon and on top of which is placed a lookout 
ir, built of neatly trimmed rocks of stone. One side of the 
: underneath the tower is literally covered with picture 
ings and signs, among which could be distinguished the 
lan form, deer, goats, lizards, snakes, bears, turkeys and 
y other birds and animals, while intermingled with these 
s are others which stem to have had some significent mean- 
to the ancient sculptor but which is unknown to us. Al- 
igh it seems impossible to road these rock inscriptions, or 
I to conjecture to any extent their significance, yet they 
linly have a meaning and represent some idea or event in 
past history of these people. They are valuable nevertbe- 

if only as showing the sta;^e of civilization which was 
bed by these tribes. That they were of the same age as the 
dwellers is very probable for we have found them in many 
dwellings and rock shelters, having sketched as many as 
y different sets in this neighborhood. This group of picto- 
hs, and also the tower above it was mentioned by Mr. W. 
ackson * in his exploration some sixteen years before, but 

A Notice of the Ancient Ruins in Arizona and Utah lying abeat the Rio San Juan** 
H. Jaclcson. Pago 28. 
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the tower was in a poorer state of preservation tha 
desrcibed it, and perhaps many of the stone blocks ha 

and gradually fallen down. The most significant 
this inscription is the unusual size, for it covers 
about sixty or seventy-five square feet. Another p 
is that this huge inscription seems to be read tn lin< 
tains four parallel lines as follows ^ — — F dividJng 
part of the mass of figures into four parallel rows, 
trouble to make a complete sketch of this inscripti 
fortunately it cannot be reproduced here on account 
I present in Plate i. a group of pictographs taken frc 
of sketches of the various inscriptions in this regio 
one there can be found besides the animal and hc 
mentioned above, the signs shown in Plate i. Nos. 
7, 8, lo, 12 and 39 and other important forms, 
large rock shelter in this locality containing an in 
great importance. Its exact location as near as we c 
is as follows: About one hundred yards west of th 
creek, and about one mile east of the junction of the 
and the McElmo Creeks, the elevation being about ; 
feet above the river level. The shelter is about ten fe 
eleven feet deep. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
the inscriptions on account of their peculiar position! 
the sloping rocks. In every case the figures were c 
sloping rock on the under side where they were pro 
erosion and weathering. This shelter is made by : 
sandstone bowlder weighing many hundred tons, 
weathered out undi:rncath making a natural shelter fi 
clcnency of the weather. I have not the space 'in th 
mention the many signs and forms which are cut 
of the rock— one of great importance however was a i 
of the S.vastiska cross mcasuiing six by five incb 
took thecare to have Mr. Cowen, our surveyor.ar 
our artist, lo witness and vouch for my correctn 
find. Hesides this sign, others of curious shape a 
these inscriptions. These rock .shelters are found ve 
ly in this immediate locality and in a few hours w 
observer can count no less th.ni fifty of them, al 
show unmistakable signs of ancient human habitati 
charcoal, roofs and sides blackened by tire, rock scu 
pictographs. Some are more elaborate and are t 
long walls of stone in the form of a circle, semi circU 
Tliey are of especial interest to the student, and will 
examination and no doubt many interesting fact 
brought to liijht in the future. In a former article ir 
zine I described the numcrons picture writings founc 
cality. ' Some of the forms found in these inscriptic 
seen in Plate 1. Nos. 13, 14, ij, 40, 43, 45, 46, 50 am 
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s 30, 31, 34 and 35 are from rockshelters along the McElmo 
rek. I have placed a few others in this group for the sake of 
nparison. Number 16 was found near a cliff house in Allen 
ion, Utah. Number 17 can be seen ou the walls of Gibralter 
/-e in Butler's Wash, Utah. Numbers 18, 20 and 28 are 
nd on the walls of Cold Spring Cave in Butler's Wash, Utah, 
mbers 19, 21, 22 and 26 are on the walls of Casa del Echo, 
the river San Juan, Ucah, and numbers 23, 25 and 27, were 
tched near cliff houses along the San Juan River near Bluff 
►^, Utah. 

n the valley about a half mile from the two above mentioned 
^"ks, is found a large pueblo or valley ruin. It is in 

uch a ruined condition that the rooms and walls cannot be 
:ed accurately. The centre or court had no rooms or build- 
s in it and the whole structure had evidently had only one 
*y, as the accumulation of stone and debris at the highest 
ts only five feet high, and at the lowest, two feet high. It is 
:<angular (?) in shape and about one-hundred feet long and 
^nty-five feet wide. 

situated at the junction of the McElmo and Hovenweep creeks, 
n interesting^ donble walled tower, containing one inside cir- 
ir room, and the outer circle subdivided into six partitions 
stands about one-hundred feet above the junction and 
ut two hundred feet from the water. The walls have 
5tly fallen down, but it yet stands about six ftet high with 
h sides strewn with fallen rocks. The whole diameter 
isures thirty five feet, and the double walls are five and one 
ffeet apart. The exact purpose of this peculiar shape is diflfi- 
t to determine. 

directly adjacent to the north and west of this lower is a 
es of walls and ruined buildings, the whole covering approxi- 
tcly two acres. It is placed on the top of a promontory and 
lanked and protected on all sides by a series of low walls, 
i walls and buildings have fallen down to such an extent 
t it is impossible ^to make a correct map of the whole, 
e important feature of the ruins is that it wholly surrounds 

opening to a deep cave, whieh is again protected by a series 
Vails entirely surroundin*^ it. This en n go down slantingly 
the river below, which is fully one hundred and fifty feet 
tant, and seventy five feet below the level of the mouth of the 
e. If these ancient inhabitants were able to obtain water by 
ans of this cave during times of warfcire, we can judge the 
stimable value of it to them, and the importance ofaforti- 
J promontory where they could also obtain a fresh water 
>ply. No one can, without visiting this region, realize the 
reme scarcity of water at certain seasons of the year. I 
•Sent an illustration'showing the mouth of the cave in Fig.-and 
lesign of the interior in Fig. — . The cave is of natural origin 
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and probably caused originally by the water washing down 
througli the cracks in the sandstone ledge from the top of the 
mesa to the river, but was afterwards utilized by the ancient peo- 
ple as a passage way to water. The entrance at the mouth of 
cave is so hidden by the ruined walls which protected it, that 
one passing by would hardly notice it. It is seldom indeed that 
one finds a cave of such a depth in the midst of ruins in this 
locality. It was the only one we found or ever heard of and for 
this reason we were especially interested in it. After some con- 
siderable trouble and risk we were able to descend almost to its 
end, which was filled up with debris. Fragments of pottery 
were found at different points in the cave. Directly above tV^e 
eaveis a ruin containing eight or nine rooms. ^ 



r^ 



ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE HOUSES OF THE ESKIMOS. 

The exhaustive report on the work of the Danish expedition 
to East Greenland (1891-92), led by Lieutenant C. Ryder, fil^^ 
Vols, xvii, xviii and xix of the Mcddclclscr om Gronland,^^^' 
lislied at Copenhagen, last year. The results are summari^^" 
in f^ctcrmaniis Mittcilungcn (pp. 86-95, No. 4, 1897), ^''^^ ^ 
geolof^ical map of Scoresby Sound on a scale of i : i ,500,o<^^' 
The chief purpose of the expedition was to survey the unkno^v 
coast between Scoresby Sound and Angmagsalik, to the sout**» 
where Holm found, in 1884, »" about 65° 40' N. Lat., the ^^^ ^ 
northern Eskimo settlements on the east coast. Ryder was ^^_ 
able to map this unsurveyed coast line, but his very compl*^ 
scientific studies in the Scoresby Sound region, his headquart^J|[ 
for nearly a year, entitle his researches to a place among ^^ ^ 
important Greenland explorations. Scoresby Sound is ^^\.^ 
300 miles north ot the nearest east coast settlements, but ^3 
Eskimos formerly lived much further north on that coast, 3-^ 
Ryder made a careful study of the ample evidence of their for^*\ 
er residence in Scoresby Sound. He found many house ru»^ ^ 
graves, kitchen-middens, etc., particularly on Cape Stcw^ ^ 
South Cape in Northwest Fiord, Reindeer Cape in West Fic?'^ ^^ 
and Denmark Island. He found the ruins of fifty winter hoii 
in seven different locations, numerous tent rings, formed 
large stones laid in a circle, marking the places of the sumr* 
tents, and the remains of dog sledges, bows and arrows, 
traps, harpoons and other food-catching implements. Th 
natives lived essentially in the same way as those of Angm^^^ 
salik and the west coast at the present day, except that th 

• 

* Tlio cuts do.-i^'uod to illustrate tliis article will bo griv^OD in the next num 
along with an article on Iho Human Hand, by the same author.— Ed. 
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small houses were intended for only one family, while the 
winter dwellings south of their former abode are built for sev- 
1 families. They were not so advanced as the Angmagsalik 
ives are in the art of making and adorning their various 
mcniiufactures. Ryder believes that they did not die out, but 
removed further south, and were the ancestors of the existing 
ea^t coast natives. This view is supported by the fact that 
nearly all the objects found had evidently been worn out or 
broken and thrown away as useless. He believes the period 
"w-f-E en Scoresby Sound was inhabited may date several centuries 
ba^c^k, and his observations tend to strengthen the theory that 
th ^ se natives were probably derived directly from North Amer- 
ica n Eskimos who crossed the archipelago and North Green- 
larm d to reach the east coast. The fashioning of their imple- 
nts seems identical with that of the Point Barrow Eskimos, 
they appear to have been more closely connected with the 
i^oirth- western branch of the family than with the central Eski- 
s of West Greenland. 

ev. J. G. Wood says : In a country where the thermometer 

ins many degrees below zero, for many months together, 

in which ice and snow are the prevailing features, it is evi- 

t that houses can not be built after the fashion of those in 

St countries. No trees can grow there, so that wooden 

houses are out of the question. There is only one substance, 

of* ^hich houses can be made, that is frozen water, either in the 

lorm of snow or ice. The snow houses, called igloos, are made 

in SL dome-like shape and are built with a rapidity that is per- 

^^ctly astonishing. 

Our surprise was great, when after creeping through some 
long passages of snow, we found ourselves in a cluster of dome- 
shaped edifices. There were five clusters of huts. Some hav- 
*"gr one, some two, and others three domes, in which thirteen 
families lived, each occupying a dome or one side of it ac- 
^^rding to their strength. The whole number of people were 
^' nien, 25 women, 18 children, making a total of 64. The 
^'^trance to the building was a hole about a yard in diameter, 
J^"*ch led through a low arched passage of sufficient breadth 
jOr tAvo to pass in a stooping posture, and about 16 feet in 
.'^Sth. Another hole then presented itself, and led through a 
^*f*^ila.rly shaped but shorter passage, having at its termination 
^ '"^und opening about two feet across. Up this hole we crept 
^nd found ourselves in a dome about 7 feet in height and as 
''^any in diameter, from which the three dwelling places with 
^^ roofs were entered. Each dwelling averaged from 14 to 

feet in diameter, and 6 or 7 in height. There two families oc- 
^^piocl a dome; a seat was raised on each side two feet in 
^'ght. These raised places were used as beds. They were 
^ver-od in the fifst place with pieces of whale-bone and pieces 
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of seal skin. Over these were spread deer pelts and deer s1<in 
clothes. The pelts were used as blankets, so many of them F^ad 
ornamental fringes sewed around their edges. Each dwell i ng 
is illuminated by a broad piece of transparent ice, which foi^^ns 
a part of the roof and is placed over the door. In the mid ^^^ 
of the hut is erected a shght scaflTold which supports a rud^^jy 
made net. and under the net is placed the one piece of essenC: ^^^ 
furniture of the house, the lamp. Over the lamp is hung tr ^ . 
cooking pot, the size of each being proportioned to the rank ^ 
the possessor. 

THE NAGA TRIBES OF NORTHEAST INDIA 

have many customs which resemble those of the wild tribes >^, 

America. They have hill-villages, defenses, stockades and loo^ ^ 
outs. Their houses are sometimes built in regular streets an<" ^ 
placed on poles witii a ra sed floor of bamboo, and steps leading " ^ «A 
to it. The men and women are tattood, the men on their chests an» ^^ . 
the women on their legs and breasts. The unit ot society is th» ^^ 
clan or khel. The viliai^e is a group of many khels. No ma^ -^ , 
is allowed to marry in h«s own khel. They are supposed to b^ ^^ 
the descendants of a common ancestor As to their religior* ^^^ 
they imagine that there are many good and evil spirits residing ■* ^ 
in their hills. To them they saurifice animals and cows foronc^^ ^^ ' 
dogs to another class, cocks ami spirituous liquors to another* ^ri 
They ornament their houses with horns and concentric circles ^^ * . 
which they place on the highest hills, every side stockadedfc> '^^^ J 
narrow sunken paths leading to the summit. They also covet 
the fronts of their houses with dolls, of wood or clay, dressed upl ^ 
as men and women. They are animistic rather than totemistic ir» 
their religion. Their real gods are the tree, mountain ano 
forest. They have a cyclops god which is apparently nor^^^ ^^ 
Indian.* 

PALEOLITHICS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. H. VV. Seton Karr, has shown at the Royal Institute o 
Great Britain, certain implements from the lost flint mines 
of Egypt, the workings (f which are in the Eastern desert o 
Egypt thirty miles from the Nile, some of them on the face o 
the cliffs, others on the steppe like tiers or plateaus which de- 
scend from the high table top mountains. Most of the mine^ 
had a central work place. Prof. Petrie assigns an enormous 
interval of time to the types represented, namely from th( 
Paleolithic age to Twelfth dynasty. Prof. Sayce does not agre^^ 
with this, but considers the implements as all prehistoric. Mr 
Allen Brown suggested that Mesolithic types were intermingle 
with those of the Paleolithic and Neolithic, pointing to the con- 
tinuity ot the existence of man in Egvpt. This discovery o 
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* Miss (icrtriuio M. (loddnn, in tho Journal of tho AntliropoIo£rical Institute. 
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old mines or quarries in Egypt is remarkable, for the tools with 
which the flint had been worked, were found as well as the flint 
relics themselves. Two plates are furnished with the article 
showing quartzite, spear heads, varying from five and one-halt 
tn seven and one-half inches in length, the other a flint ax seven 
md one-quarter inches in length, the only distinction between 
the two being the narrow end in one case is worked to make a 
sharp point, and in the other the broad end is worked so as to 
make a sharp blade with flanges, f 

DIFFEREST KIMDS OF TOMAHAWKS AND WAR CLUBS. 

"The North American Indian had three great types of weapons, 
/■tiich were used either in the hand or at the end of the handle 
I" thrown from the hand, and dL'signed for bruising, for piercing 
««l for cutting. The tomahawk is a handled weapon, which 
^inbincs all three of these functions in one. The early 
capons of this class were made of the antler, of w.hich the 
•*ig prong furnished the handle and the short prong 
^ sharp point. Another form and perhaps stage, was marked 
by the tomahawk, which 
was simply a celt, with a 
grooved blade set into a 
handle, by one of the many 
ways in which the hafting 
was formerly done. In 
considering the great mass 
of so called celts and 
grooved axes, it rtiust be 
understood that while a 
portion of them were in- 
dustrial tools with a savage 
artisan, many of them were 
a striking and cutting 
weapon attached to a han-_ 
die. and to enable the war- 
rior to do his work at a 
short distance. A most 
efficient form of the striking 
and cutting weapon, was 
the Mexican battle axe, 
consisting of a handle of 
wood along the edges of 
which sprawls of obsi Han 
''i rugged stone were set. In some instances these chipped im- 
^rr»«nts or blades were placed soclose together as to suggest the 
"St steps in the invention of the saber, which is a cutting wea- 
■*n. The addition of the pipe to the pole of the tomahawk is 

t Jonmal ot Anthropological Institute, Au(tUBt, ■9';. 
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simply one of those transitions which ail industrial instruments 
underg > in passing from the useful into the ceremonial anc3 
mythic condition. In aboriginal times the tomahawk hadac3 
pipe attachment." Confirmatory of this the f.tllowing quotatiora 
from Charlevoix, will be appropriate. "Formerly the arms cf the 
Indians were the bow and 
arrow and javelin, both 
pointed with a Wind of bone 
worked in different man- 
ners, and lastly the hatchet 
or break head. This was 
formerly a short club, the 
head of which was partly 
round and partly sharp- 
edged. Most had no defen- 
sive weapon, but when they 
attacked anyentrenchinent, 
they covered their whole 
body with small light 
boards. Some have a sort 
of cuirass or breastplate of 
small pliable rings very 
finely worked. They had 
also, formerly a kind of 
mail, made for the thighs 
and arm.s of the same ma- 
terials. The Western In- 
dians always used bucklers 
of buffalo hides, which are 
are very light and proof against musket shot. They have 
kind of standard of colors, to know each other by. and to e- * 
able them to rally. These are small pieces of bark cut into 
round form, which they fix to the head of a pole, and on whi^s=^ 
is drawn the mark of their nation or village. If the party 
numerous, each family or tribe has its peculiar ensigns with ^•■ 
distinguishing mark. The.se arms are also adorned with diff^=^ 
ent figures, and sometimes with the mark of the chief.' 

The trjiisition from the wood and stone to the iron tom^*" 
hawks, took place after the advent of the white nun. The^*^ 
are two classes. Sj far as the record of these instruments g^ 
the broad edged hatchet like tomahawks were first sold to tlc^ 
Indians by the English and Dutch, white those with the pointe:^ 
edge came through the Spaniards and French. The blade c^ 
this tomahawk is that of a pipe, and is bent at right angles so ^^ 
to work with a blow rather than a thrust. Some of the Siouxa -* 
tribe.s, of later days, inserted heavy spikes or blades of butch^^ 
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Xcnives which do their work after the manner of the Mexican axe. 

Rev. J. G. Wood, says: "The clubs are short, seldom ex- 
<:eeding a yard in length, mostly eight or nine inches shorter. 
They are almost invariably made upon one or other of two models, 
examples of which are seen in the illustrations. The primitive idea 
of a club is evidently derived from a stick with a knob at the end, 
^nd that is the form which is most 'in vogue/ " ^ In the common 
Icind of the club the whole of the weapon is quite plain, but in 
xnany specimens the native has imbedded a piece of bone or a 
spike of iron in the bailor bulb at the end of the club, and has 
decorated the handle with feathers, bits ot cloth, scalps and 
other ornaments. The second kind of club is shaped some- 
thing like the stock of a gun, and has always a spike projecting 
:tfroiTi the angle. In most cases this spike is nothing more than 
Si pointed piece of iron or the head of aspear, but in some highly 
•^^alued weapons, a very broad steel blade is employed, its edges 
lying parallel with the length of the weapon. Such a club as this 
xs otten decorated with hundreds of brass headed nails driven into 
it, so as to form patterns, and besides is ornamentedso profusely 
"^rith strings and feathers and long trailing scalp locks, five or 
.six feet in length, that the efficacy of the weapon must be seriously 
Jmpeded by it." 

These war clubs according to Catlin, were used not only by 
"^he Iroquois, but by all the tribes situated along the Great 
X*akes, including the Chippewas, the Blackfeet, the Sioux, and 
"^he Osages. The Shoshones, according to Lewis and Clark, used 
^ different war club, and which consisted of a ball of stone 
covered and fastened to a wooden handle which was held to the 
"^vrist by a thong of hide, and was effective in crushing the skull 
'fcut not in cutting. 

This cut reproduced from one of Catlin's photos, shows the 
^tyleofbowin use among the hunting Indians, such as the 
Sioux, Algonkins and Iroquois. It also shows three methods 
^f fastening the stone arrow made to the feather trimmed shafts, 
SIS well as the style and shape of their lances to which they 
SifHxed the stone spear heads. The shield was their chief means 
^Df defense, though their medicine boys were supposed to have a 
2>eculiar charm in warding off" danger and gaining them suc- 
mzess. 

CEREMONIAL DANCES. 

The following selected from an old copy of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Presbyterian^ illustrates the dances formerly common in the 
siorthwest coast : 

When everything was prepared, dressed in a hunting-skirt, with face 
'i)lackened and spear in head, Tow-a-att appeared in the war-dance. Re- 

*The club amoiiff the Fiji IslaQders is made from tlie root of a tree and is elabor- 
«tely carved, but freqaently has the same shape as the war club of the American 
Indlaiia. It is bent like the stock of a ^run. 
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tiring with much applause, he reappeared in the form of a wolf, and, with 
mask, rolling eyes and snapping teeth, gave the dance of the "mvocation 
of the spirits for success in hunting." Then he put on a horrible mask to 
represent the devil, and with hideous rattles, gave the devil or TamanamaB 
dance. Then, with dress and mask, and large hat with tinkling bells on 
the rim and eider down in the crown (which down he showered around the 
room as blessings upon his guests), and rattles in his hands, he gaveusth.e 
religious dance of the shamans, or medicine men. 



THE GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH OF THE EGYPT E>C- 

PLORATION FUND. 

A new and brilliant chapter in the history ofexploration op^.^^^ 
with the discovery, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, of hundre<^ 
or thousands of papyri at the ruins of an important city of 3-^' 
cient Egypt. The manuscripts range in date from the first ^ ^ 
the ninth centuries of our era, and appear to include a >vi^^ 
range of classical and Christian literature during a most inters ^\ 
ing and too often obscure period, not only in the history ^ 
Egypt but that of her contemporaries. Who knows vrt^^ 
"light" lurks in the dim pages, awaiting only the apt and f>^^^' 
found knowledge of translators to beam forth for our illumi *^^j 
tion? The identification of the first chapter of St. Mathew, ^^ *^ 
the "Sayings of Christ," already widely circulated, clearly ^^K 
tablish the inestimable value of such a discovery as this the 1 ^^ ^ 
est, but one of the noblest yet made by this Society. Some _^, 
the papyri will prove to be personal, domestic, perhaps soc:^ ^ *^. 
and the like, in character and color ; but that will be a history^ ^ 
the people rather than the "times," and it is now the wise fa^^^ r 
ion to write history much that way. Other papyri will treat 
the financial, political, social status or problems of that a] 
State matters of import may be included; diplomatic bits a 
governmental red tape may buttress the axiom of" nothing n< 
under the sun" ; and perhaps some autographic letters of t. 
great will prove a prize to museums. Who can tell what 
cipherment of these dust-worn yet dust-kept manuscripts w 
reval ? 

But to untold numbers the deepest interest in such a discli 
sure — in fact, a minature Alexandrian Library — a papyral collei 
tion larger than all Europe possesses — is of a religious kin( 
And the nearer these manuscrips take us to the days when Chrij 
was on earth in human form, the more intense their value fc 
every believer in Christianity. It is expected, too, that classic 
literature will be greatly enriched by these "fragments of pros^ 
and poetry." 
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Of what avail these treasures if untranslated, unpublished? 
lanks to the inspiration of the Society's treasurer, Mr. Her- 
rt A. Grueber, ot the British Museum, the Committee deter- 
red to establish a new department of its work, and it is named 
[E Graecc- Roman Branch, for the period covered includes 
r Greek and Roman rule in Egypt. Its mission is to explore 
papyri ivid to publish the valuable portions of the papyri now in 
id. It is estimated that $3000 a year will be required for 
3 special work. This appeals, not to archaeologists and 
ir supporters alone ; it appeals to the educated and friends 
education and the increase of knowledge, and to the churches, 
d Rev. Dr. Philip S.Moxom to me, "There should be no diffi- 
tyin your raising the money needed for such a purpose." 
It is proposed to issue an annual volume of 300 quarto 
^es, with facsimiles of pages, etc., etc. All subscribers of 
t less than ^5 a year will be entitled to receive this volume; 
25 will secure a life-membership, but I particularly call for 
trons at §25. 

Will every reader of Antiquarian respond in some way to 
^ earnest and wise appeal? If one cannot subscribe, he can 

one of five to make a subscription ; he can speak to others 

this cause; he can (if in the pulpit or an editor) publicly 

Timend it; he can use our circulars, always to be obtained. 

t am asked to make one of my *'old-time appeals;" but 

not the above data present in themselves an incontrovert- 
c argument, far beyondmy faint words, for a prompt, gener- 
3, continuous support of so noble a cause? 

Wm. C. Winslovv, Vice Pres't. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the British Association 
s held in Toronto, August 18-25, 1897. The University build- 
r's were placed at the disposal of the Association. A large and 
portant contingent from the American Association was in at- 
<lance and heartily participated in the work of the various 
•tions. The address of the president, Sir John Evans, on the 
I tiquity of Man, was interesting and suggestive. Regarding 
election to the post of President as a recognition by the Asso- 
^ion of the value of Archaeology as a science, he proceeded to 
>w the connection of Geology, Numismatics, Chemistry, Min- 
^logy, Petrology, and Palaeontology to Archaeology, and in a 
"^prehensive manner he discussed the evidences of the exist- 
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ence of man and his works during the Palaeolithic period. The 
necessity of establishing a Bureau of Ethnology lor Gr^^ter 
Britain was one of the numerous important topics referred t:^3 in 
this able address. It must be gratifying to Anthropologist:^ to 
see one of their number occupying the Presidential chair o£ the 
Association. 

The papers read in the section of Anthropology were c^iDm- 
prehensive and interesting, as the programme will show. H^e- 
serving notes on the papers and discussions for another c^^Dm- 
munication, I simply append the full programme of the sec€t:rion 
in which the readers of the American Antiquarian are most giDar- 
ticularly concerned : 

A/iss Alice Fletcher — Two papers — The Scalp- Lock: A St "■ady 
of Omaha Ritual. The Import of the Totem among the Onn.^^ba. 

C. Hill Tout — Sqaktkquacht, or the Benign Faced, Oanne — 5 of 
the Utlakapamuq, British Columbia. * 

R. N. Wilsoft — Two papcis — The Blackfoot Legend of &- "C^tf" 
Face. Blackfoot Sun- Offerings. 

Stansbury Hagar — Star- Lore of the Micmacs of Nova Sco "*i«i. 

Dr. R. Munro — The Lake Village of Glastonbury and its F^ lace 
among the Lake-dwellings of Europe. 

Report on the Silchester Excavations. 

F, T. Elworthy — Some Old World Harvest Customs. 

Report on the North Dravidian and Kolarian Races of ^Cen- 
tral India. 

The Address of the President of the Section, Sir Wni. Tu^^'^^^^^ 
on — Some Distinctive Characters of Human Structure. 

Prof. Anderson Stuart — A Demonstration of the Utility <d'0'^^^ 
Spinal Curves in Man. 

Prof. A. Macalister — Two papers — The Causes of Brachyce^^^^" 
ly. Notes on the Brains of Some Australian Natives. 

Dr. W. y. McGee — On Some Uses of Trepanning in E^^''^^ 
American Skulls. 

Report on Mental and Physical Deviations in Children fr^^^ 
the Normal. 

Report on Anthropometric Measurements in Schools. 

Dr. Franz Boas — The Growth of Toronto School Children. ' <^ 

Prof. Light ner Witmer — An Experimental Analysis of Cert2^'^ 
Correlations of Mental and Physical Reactions. ti 

Dr. H. O. Forbes — The Physical Characteristics of Europe^^^ 
Colonists Born in New Zealand. 

Report of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canac 

Dr. IV. J. McGee — The Seri Indians of the Gulf of Californi 

C. Hill Tout — Notes, Historical and Philological, on the Ii 
dians of British Columbia. 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain — Two papers — The Kootenays of Bri 
ish Columbia and Their Salishan Neighbors. Kootenay Indi'j 
Drawings. 
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J, W, Mackay — A Rock Inscription on Great Central Lake, 
mcouver Islands. 

Rev, y. Maclean, Ph. D. — Blackfoot Womanhood. 
£. Sidney Hartland — On the Hut-Burial of the American 
-Aborigines. 

Report of the Ethnographic Survey of Canada. 
£, Suite — The Origin of the French Canadians. 
Report of the Ethnographic Survey of the United Kingdom. 
J^rof. A. C. Haddon — The Evolution of the Cart and Irish Car. 
J^rof, F, W. Putnam — The Jesup Expedition to the North 
cific. 

Discussion of Evidences of American-Asiatic Contact. 
Ocorge lies — Why Progress is in Leaps. 

J^rof.J. C. Ewart, M. D. — Note on the Transmission of Acquired 
haracters. 

Sir George Robertson — The Kafirs of Kafirs tan. 
J^rof. Dean C, Worchester — The Mangyans and Tagbanuas 
of* the Philippine Islands. 

^Report on the Necessity of the Immediate Investigation of 
the? Anthropology of Oceanic Islands. 

Joint Discussion with Section on Geology on The First 
races of Man in the New World. 
J^rof. F. W. Putnam — The Trenton Gravels. 
Jl^rof. E, W. Claypole — Human Relics in the Drift of Ohio. 
Sir Wm. TurPier — Exhibition of Lance-headed Implements 
^^f" Glass from North West Australia. 

H. Gushing — The Genesis of Implement Making. 

V^/ A. G. Haddon — Adze-making in the Andaman Islands. 

TTlie subjects included.in this programme were listened to 

'«"oin day to day by large audiences, which were most numer- 

^^'-Ais during the discussions and when illustrated by the ^ power- 

"-* I lanterns of the University. 

John Maclean. 

^BflPAWA, Man., Canada. 
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EDITORIAL. 

mE TWO MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AT DETROIT. 

In the year 1875, the 30th Session of this Association was 



r^^l d in the city of Detroit. There were present at that time, a 
*^^ge number of prominent men of science, many of whom had 
^^^n members from the beginnmg. Among: them were such 
^^trabilities as, Col. Chas. Whittlesey, Prof J. S. Newberry, Prof, 
"^^•^drews. Principal Dawson, now Sir William, Rev. Dr. Daly- 
^"■■^ple,' Dr. Morris, also a number ot younger men. Prof Edw. 
- Cope, J. C. Riley, Prof Tutthill, and Prof E. G. Hilgard, near- 
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\y all of whom are gone, and will never meet with the Asso- 
ciation again. At that time there was no section devoted ^^ 
anthropology, but it became manifest that there was a demac^d 
for either a seperate association devoted to this specialty, ^3^ 
a seperate department connected with the American Associ ^• 
tion. The following year which was the year of the Cente 
nial.the editor of this Journal in conjunction with a lar| 
number of gentlemen interested in the subject, had the hon 
of calling a Convention of Archaeologists, to be held in tl 
Ohio building on the Centennial grounds. Immediately pr^^- 
ceeding this, the American Association met at Buffalo, at whic — :h 
time Section H was established, Maj. J. F. Powell and ZM. 
W. Putnam being very prominent in the organization. 

Since that year great progress has been made in all depai — t- 
ments, especially in Archaeology. 

The Bureau of Ethnology, the Archaeological Institute ^f 
America, located at Boston, the Archaeological Department ^( 
the University of Pennsylvania have been establi.shed durir^g 
the interval. Nearly all the Museums, at Washington, Ne- "^ 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Davenport, St. Lous ^, 
and Nashville, have received great accessions, the Field Cc^^ 1- 
•umbian Museum, the Haskell Museum, Fairbanks Museum arm d 
the Walker Museum, and others have been established. Du ^- 
ing this interval of 22 years, no less than five Archaeologic-^l 
Journals have been established, viz : The American Antiquaria '^^l 
the pioneer of all; the American Journal of Archaeology 3^. 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore, the Anthropologist, besid^ss 
two or three that have had a short history. 

At the former meeting there were interesting exhibits fro ^^^ 
Davenport Academy of perforated skulls and copper relic::^ s, 
presented .by Dr. Farquharson, and the recent finds, by D. E"^* 
Gilman, on the skulls at the River Rouge, and Mr. Bela Hu*^^" 
bard on the "Garden Beds" gave an interest to the locality ne^^^ 
Detroit. None of these features were brought up or alluded "^^^ 
in the meeting of 1897, as there was entirely new range of topics ?• 
the progress of the Science having brought the entire conC^ *' 
nent into view. It was significent also that the address of th:^^^ 
Vice-President W. J. McGee, was upon the subject of Classific^^" 
tion of Science especially as related to Anthropology, and th^ ^ 
claim was made, that this stands at the head of all the Science — ^^ 
and the crowning work belongs to it. The address was a mas?^^ ^* 
terly production, and received many favorable comments botl^^ 
from ihe visitors and the Fellows of the Association. 

The large attendance upon the sessions of Section H showed 
the popular interest taken in the subject, and the applause given 
to the most able papers, showed that the interest was intelligent 
and discriminating. Space will not permit a review of all 
the articles. It is but fair to say that three of the best papers 
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^vere prepared by ladies who are fellows of the Association, viz.: 
A^iss Alice C. Fletcher, Mrs. Anita N. McGee and Miss ZeliaC. 
^I'utall, that by Miss Fletcher being a very valuable contribu- 
tion on the topic of **The Import of the Totem." 

Two papers by the editor of this Journal were read, one upon 
the coincidences between the Archaeology of Western, Europe 
SLxidL Eastern America, as possible signs of contact. Another 
tjpon the Serpent Symbol in the Mississippi Valley and in 
N'icaragua compared. 

Other papers were on the following subjectss: 
"Prehistoric Implements from Charlevoix, Mich./' H. P.Parm- 
dee; "An Archeologic Map of Ohio/' Warren K. Morehead; 
"Nlicmac Mortuary Customs," Dr. Stanberry Hagar; **The 
Jesup Expedition and the Asiatic- American Problem," Prof, F. 
VV. Putnam; The Tagbanuas of the Phillipines/' Prof. Dean C. 
^Vorchester; "The Mangyan of the Phillippines," Prof Dean C. 
^A/'orchester; "The Significance of John Elliot's Natick." Wm. 
^Va.llace Tooker ; "Anthropologic Work of New York State 
I^Athological Institute," Dr. A. Hrdlicka; "The Ethnologic Ar- 
ement of Archeologic Material." Harlan I. Smith; "Popular 
nthropology in Museums," Halan I. Smith. 
The most notable event was the discussion of the so-called 
* I^3.1eolithic Finds in the Trenton gravels." 

The names of those who took part in the discussion and 

^*^^ titles of their papers, were as follows: **General Review," 

^y F. W. Putnam; **On the Implement Bearing Sand Deposits 

^^ Trenton, N. J.," B. G. N. Knapp; '^Implement Bearing 

S^nd Deposits at Trenton, N. J.," by H. B. Kummcl; *'Dis- 

S^ssion of the Relics From the Sand Deposits on the Lalor 

^ ^i"m,"by Prof. G. F. Wright; **Archeological Researches in 

^^^ Trenton Gravels," by Prof. W. H-. Holmes; **Report of an 

^^ lamination of the Trenches Dug on the Lalor farm, July 

55-29," by Henry C. Mercer; "Investigation in the Land 

"^-^^posits of the Lalor Field," by Prof. Thomas Wilson ; 

'Geologic Age of the Relic Bearing Deposits at Trenton, N. 

J - » ** by Prof. R. D. Salisbury. 

Secretary Putnam spoke for nearly an hour, giving a general 
5^view of the history of the whole subject of the discoveries in 
*^^ sands, and clayey deposits of Delaware, of stone implements, 
^hipped stone, indicating the agency of man prior to the com- 
*^gr of the red race. He also gave a comprehensive review 
?^ the statements made by Dr. Abbott in 1883, of the find- 
il^S of supposed palaeolithic implements in the glacial gravel. 
^ J^en he reviewed the various opinions that were expressed 
^'^ci the discussions that ensued following the statements 
^^^de by Dr. Abbott, of his work in this field for various 
'^viseums, of the expense connected with the excavations. 
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which was borne largely by private contributions, naming 
several men, among them Clarence B. Moore, the noted 
archeologist of Philadelphia, and the Duke of Lubat, the 
latter bearing the entire expense of last year's work. 

He also showed a chart in colors, drawn to one-half scale 
illustrating the three red clayey bands which alternated with 
the bands of sand. He then stated that while thoroughly 
convinced himself that the conclusion drawn by Dr. Abbott 
in 1883 that the argillite implements found in this sand 
and clayey deposits were, as a whole, the handiwork 
of a people who existed at a time preceding the late Indian, 
and who occupied the bluffs of the Delaware valley, he had 
planned to give all archaeologists and geologists who 
cared to visit the region, an opportunity to make a personal 
investigation themselves. Several parties came in response 
to the invitations he issued, and they directed the digging 
of a number of trenches on the Lalor farm. Chipped stones 
were found by them in the sand and clayey formations, and 
at the same depth as were found by him, and he closed by 
saying that it was for these geologists to decide the age of 
that sand and clay deposit and demonstrate whether or not 
people existed prior to the red men. 

Prof. G. F. Wright, in his paper on the subject, held that 
the formation of clay indicated glaciation, thus attesting 
to the great antiquity of the find Prof. Thomas Wilson al- 
so supported that theory, while Prof. \Y. H. Holmes, in an 
exh.iustive argument, held that the implements indicated 
simply the beginning of the Indian in that region. He 
thought the sand was pi'ed up by the action of the 
winds. He did not touch on the presence of the clay, and 
when the session closed the question was still open: "Did 
man exist on this continent prior to the coming of the red man?' 

In the discussion that followed. Prof. T. C. Chaniberlin» 
of Chicago, and Prof. Gilbert, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and several other distinguished scientists took part, each 
taking the ground that the gravel was not preglacial. **^^. 
was an admirable discussion in every way," said Dr. Robc^^ 
Munro. of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, •*and ^ 
was intensely interested in it. It was one of the best thin^* 
I have ever listened to. I particularly admired the spirit i ^ 
which it was carried on and the method pursued. Thef^' 
was not a speaker who did not appear to be talking with th^ 
firmest conviction that he was speaking the truth." 

The conclusion, however, reached by most of those present 
who listened to the discussion, that the various * 'finds" 
made by Dr. Abbott in 1883 and subsequent years, which 
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were claimed by him to be paleolithic implements, have no 
particular value as proving the presence of glacial man or 
even of the paleolithic age, for the universal testimony of 
the geologists was that the gravels were not glacial deposits. 
Furthermore, the archaeologists were of the opinion that the 
relics themselves were very unsatisfactory evidences of the 
presence of a paleolithic age or culture, especially as the 
little piece of slate found below the ferruginous sand was 
totally unlike any paleolithic relic heretofore found, and there 
was an entire absence of the bones of extinct animals. 

The effort was made by Prof. Putnam to show that there 
was an intermediate period, betokened by the argillitic relics; 
but this was controverted by Mr. VV. H. Holmes, whose 
opinion was that the argillite relics are deposits from the 
Indian villages, which had worked down by degrees into the 
graiel by means of land-slides, upturning of trees and other 
natural causes, the two leaving this part of the subject an 
open question. 

There were about twenty foreign visitors present. Among 
them Prof. Vernon Harcourt, of Oxford University; 
Prof. H. P. Truell, of Dublin University; Dr. Robert Munro, 
of the University of Edinburgh, the author of *'Lake Dwell- 
ings" and **Problems in Anthropology." 

The officers for the next meeting, which will be held in 
Boston, were elected by general acclamation as follows: 
President, Prof. F. W. Putnam; General Secretary, Prof. — . 
•^. Howard, of Washington. 

SURVIVAL OF TOTEMISM. 

Animal figures were common among the early nations of 
Europe, and may have come from a primitive totemism. It is 
said that the Danes had animal figures painted upon their ban- 
ners when they invaded England. The Norsemen carried shields 
with animal .semblances inscribed upon them, and the Sea Kings 
navigated the Northern Ocean in boats, the prow of which was 
made in the shape of an animal, the serpent or drafgon being the 
most common form. They placed their shields upon the sides 
of the boats, perhaps to represent the scales. The Chinese bear, 
to this day, a dragon flag, as the emblem to their national power, 
. and carve its head upon the corners of the roof of their houses. 
The Japanese take the stork as their favorite ornament cr em- 
blem, while the Coreans place the tiger on their national es- 
cutcheon. Siam has the white elephant, and the people of 
Benares, the common elephant, for their "coat of arms." 

The ancient nations used animal figures as symbols of power. 
They are seen upon their coins and upon their seals, and are 
always significant. 
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There are animal-headed divinities in Egypt, Assyria and 
India, which remind us of the totems of America, the connecting 
link being found in the grotesque figures described by Bartran 
as being common among the Muscogees and other tribes formerly 
inhabiting the Gulf States. He says, in describing. the "council 
house" of the Cherokces: 

There was a secluded place designed as a saDctuary, dedicated to reli^' 
ion, or rather priestcraft, for here are deposited all the sacred things, sad* 
as the "medicine pot" rattles, chaplets of deer's hoofs, and other apparatu-^ 
of conjuration, and likewise the Calumet, the great "pipe of peace," tb^ 
imperial standard, made of the tail-feathers of the white eagle, hugely 
formed and displayed like an open fan on a scepter or staff, as white ao^^ 
clean as possible when displayed for peace, but when for war the feathe 
were painted or tinged with vermilion. The pillars and walls of the ho 
of the square are decorated with various paintings and sculptures, w 
are supposed to be historic or legendary of political and sacerdotal affai 
They are extremely picturesque, but some are ludicrous, as men in a varie* 
of attitudes have the head of some kind of animal, such as those of 
duck, turkey, bear, fox, wolf, and deer; and again, those kinds of creatu 
are represented as having human heads. Those designs are not illy e 
cuted, for the outlines are free, bold, and well proportioned. The pilli 
supporting the front, or piazza of the council house of the square are 
geniously formed in the likeness of vast speckled serpents ^ ascending 
wards, the Atasses being of the snake family or tribe. 



NOTES ON BIBLICAL ARCH/EOLOGY. 

THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 
At a recent meeting of the Victoria Institute, in London, Engla 
Major-General Tulloch, C. B., C. M. G., gave an account of that part 
Egypt in which he lately carried out a British War Office su'vey, incliK- 
ing that portion through which the route of the exodus was said to ha^ 
lain. In describing the present state of the land, he pointed out that tl 
conformation of th# country had somewhat altered since that period, 3. 
years ago, but what especially came under his notice was the action of 
gale of wind which had stopped all his survey work on the borders of Lak^^ 
Menzahleh ; in a few hours the east wind actually carried the waters o^ 
the lake beyond the horizon, leaving all sailing vessels resting on the bed 
of the lake. So unique an event was not recorded by any modern traveler, 
though in his paper on the " Route of the Exodus," read before the Vic- 
toria Institute, four years ago, M. Naville had pointed out that it was not 
an impossibility, for history had recorded that the wind had, in the past 
century, produced such a phemonenon at the Geneva end of the lake of 



' Thenn serpent pillars remind us of the serpent columns which have been do«cribed 
by W. H Holmes as situato:! upon the summit of the pyramid, as found at Chichen 
Itsa, in Yucatan, arraniirod so as to guard the entrance of the temple of the sun, situated 
upon the summit of the pyramid. 
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that name. An interesting discussion ensued ; and it was pointed out that, 
wUerever the passage of the Israelites took place, yet the possibility of 
vraters being influenced by wind to so great an extent was demonstrated. 

The most interesting of recent discoveries in Egypt, the Logia lesou, or 
" 3Ayings of Jesus/' is that made a few weeks ago on the edge of the 
L«il3yan desert, 120 miles south of Cairo, in a series of low mounds on the 
sit^eof the ancient capital of the Oxyrhyncite nome. Oxyrhynchus was a 
flourishing city in Roman times, and a number of Greek papyri have been 
discovered in its ruins, including the most sensational " And " of recent 
tiEEi.e8 in the reported " Sayings of Our Lord." The pamphlet, just issued 
hy the Egypt exploration fund publishers, gives this account of the pa- 
pyrus: " The document in question is a leaf from a papyrus book contain- 
iixg a collection of Logia, or ' Sayings of Our Lord,' of which some, though 
presenting several novel features, are familia, others are wholly new. It 
was found at the very beginning of our work. The town is a mound which 
produced a threat number of papyri belonging to the first three centuries 
of our era, those in the immediate vicinity of our fragment belonging to 
the second and third centuries. This fact, together with the evidence of 
the handwriting, which has a characteristically Roman aspect, fixes with 
certainity 300 A. D. as the lowest limit for the date at which the papyrus 
^as written. The general probabilities of the case, the presence of the 
usual contractions found in biblical manuscript, and the fact that the 
papyrus ims in bovok, not roll, form, put the first century out of the ques- 
tion and make the first half of the second unlikely. The date therefore, 
probably falls within the period 150-300 A. D." The sayings are eight in 
nunaber, but two are nearly illegible. Th'^ fragments have started what 
promises to be an endless discussion, and the editors suggest different 
^^ys of accounting for them. 

LIBRARIES IN BABYLONIA. 

Babylonia was the V3ritable China of the Oriental world ; it was a land 
where writing and reading had been practiced for unnumbered centuries, 
and from whence the elements of culture had been disseminated through- 
out Wedtern Asia. Its cities contained libraries stored with clay books, 
and the exploring expeditions which have been sent from Europe and 
America, have made us acquainted with some of them. Two such libraries, 
^^ich were formed before Abraham was born, have been discovered with- 
in the last half-dozen years; one of them by the French explorer, M. de 
S'^^zec, at Tello in Southern Babylonia, the other, and the more important— 
though only fragments of it have been preserved -by Mr. Haynes, working 
in behalf of the University of Pennsylvania at Niffer, the ancient Nippur, 
in the northern part of the country. 

DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR. 
The following from Prof. W. M. Ramsay, in the Sunday ScJiool Times, 
IB important : 

"The discoveries which have been made in Asia Minor in recent years, 
and which bear on the interpretation, the historical authenticity, and the 
date of composition of the Acts, do not include any striking or sensational 
0jidB, but in their entirety they go far to constitute a new era in the under- 
standing and the criticism of the parts of Acts concerned. To the com- 
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mentators and scholars of former days, the travel of Paul, Barnabas, and 
Silas, in the inner country, were like the voyage of a ship in the sea, whicb. 
left no trace behind to mark their passage. Names like Lystra and Derbie 
were scattered on the map by guess ; and, though the modern names of 
the sites where Iconium and Pisidian Antioch stood were known, yet tlx.eir 
relative position and their connection with other places were in many re- 
spects erroneously conceived. 

" Discussion for the future must take a new method ; it must foll^^*^ 
the apostles on their exact line of road. It has already ceased to be po>s- 
sible for a rational criticism to maintain that the narrative of th^>^^ 
journeys is a free second -century composition ; and it is rapidly ceasing ^^ 
be possible to regard it as a series of first-century scraps, pieced toi;etlrB>^T 
by a second-century compiler for his own purposes. Only a narratm 'V'e 
written with full mastery by an eye-witness, or by one who was in c<^ 
munication with eye-witnesses, and able to use their accounts with di 
cate precision, could stand the minute study that is now demanded a 
applied. That minuteness is not restr icted to geography, but extends 
every department of interpretation. It is not a new discovery that 
perplexing variety of titles for governors and magistrates of cities is 
rect in every case throughout the book ; but it is now becoming far clea: 
than before that the duties, powers, and character of the officials are 
correctly delineated. Recent discoveries are enabling us to conceive jx 
cisely what these officials were in actual life ; and each new step in 
knowledge only makes the narrative of Acts more luminous." 

The Bakubas of Central Africa are representatives of an eviden 
superior tribe of Africans— tall, well made, with straight noses and li{ 
brown skins. They came from Bakuba Land and are said to have p 
sessed a degree of civilization hitherto unsuspected in the wilds of 
dark continent. They live in well constructed houses, and wear clothL 
made of an exquisite texture of palm fiber woven in hand looms. Tb 
wood carving is exquisitely beautiful. They work in iron. Did they 
rive their civilization from the ancient Egyptians? 






ALASKAN NATIVES ON THE KLONDYKE. 



he 



John Muir, the California naturalist and discoverer of t 
great Muir glacier, writes of "The Alaska Trip." 

On the arrival of the steamer most of the passengers ma" -^^ 
haste to go ashore to see the curious totem-poles in front of tC^ ^ 
massive timber houses of the Indians, and to buy curiositi^^ '^^' 
chiefly silver bracelets hammered from dollars and half-dollar "^^ * 
and tastefully engraved by Indian workmen; blankets bett' '^^ » 
than those ot civilization, woven from the wool of wild goats ar* -^ 
sheep; carved spoons from the horns of these animals; Sham^^ -^ 
rattles, miniature totem-poles, canoes, paddles, stone hatchet^ "^ ' 
pipes, baskets, etc. The traders in tnese curious wares a -^^ 
mostly women and children, who gather on the front platforn^"^^'^ 
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f the half-dozen stores, sitting on their blankets, seemingly 
areless whether they sell anything or not, every other face 
lackened hideously, a naked circle about the eyes and on the 
p of the nose, where the smut has been weathered off. The 
irger girls and the young women are brilliantly arrayed in rib- 
ons and calico, and shine among the blackened and blanketed 
Id crones like scarlet tanagers in a flock of blackbirds. Besides 
uriosities, most of them have berries to sell, red, yellow and 
lue, fresh and dewy, and looking wondrous clean as compared 
'ith the people. These Indians are proud and intelligent, never- 
leless, and maintain an air of self-respect which no amount of 
iggedness and squalor can wholly subdue. 



lBOriginal boats of the northwest coast. 

The forms of boats are products of several causes or exigencies 
3-operating. The exigency of water is the study of the kind of 
^ter and its conduct, and the natives have everywhere studied 
le nature of water. The craft has resulted bv a sort of natural 

lection. Thus at the mouth of the Yukon river the kyack is 
^cked over with seal skin to keep off the spray; farther up the 
h-^er is a birch bark kyack partially decked; while still above it 

an open birch canoe with no decking, on account of the rapids. 

THE CANOES OF THE HAIDAS. 

Many canoes may be seen along the shore, specimens of which 
^y be seen in the frontispiece, all fashioned alike, with long and 
^ -ak-like sterns and prows, the largest carrying twenty-five or 
:irty people. What the mustang is to the Mexican vaquero the 

»oe is to the Indian of the Alaska coast. They skim over the 
^ssy, sheltered waters, far and near, to fish and hunt and trade, 
merely to visit their neighbors. 

Professor OtisT. Mason exhibited before the Anthropological 
^ciety. May i8, 1897, a peculiar shaped boat from the Kootenay 
-^"er, which in bow and stern was not unlike the modern ram or 
dDnitor, having a double point under water. The little model had 

^n in the Smithsonian for forty years and was said to be an 
- -set representation of the boats in use along certain parts of the 
^^lumbia river. It is made of the whole skin of the pine tree, and 
"^-is differs from the birch-bark canoe, which is made of pieces, 
"■^is is reversed, so that the bast is outside and the bark inside; the 

^s are then drawn together and cut obliquely or with a slight 

^»ve from above downward, causing the bottom to project at 
^ ler extremity, forming a point. 

-A line drawn across the Mercator map to Asia will strike the 
^Tioor river, where practically the same style of boat is 
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found, and the question was raised whether it showed contact c:^ o^ 
independent origin, and from the great resemblance it w^ "^i^^s 
thought the former, showing the migration of canoe forms frow ^nsoni 
Asia to America. 

Professor Mason premised these remarks by an outline upoc^ ^3on 
the evolution of the boat. In the study of progress, water trav» ^%i^.vel 
divides itself into flotation and navigation, the former meanirw^:* iing 
simply keeping above the surface, the latter including the high^ .c^er 
problem of movement in a determined direction. Navigatiocz^ iion 
includes the two elements of the hull and of the mechanism • of 

movement. 

The types ot American aboriginal boats as conditioned by tz: -ex- 
igencies were then considered, beginning at the extreme north m^^ h; 

Kyack, or swift flying or man's boat lor seal hunting. Umac rz^ cV, 
or scow or woman's boat lor transportation. 

Canada and northern United States, birch canoe, Haida. 

Lower down on Pacific coast, Dugout, Thlinkit, Chinook. 

Inland, Columbia river, Kootenay. 

Missouri river, bull boat, which is nothing but a sort of cra^=^ate 
with bull hide over it and pulled by a rawhide line, /. c, towed. — • 

South in east, P.roj^ue or dugout of soft log. 

South and west, reed (1 )at or rafc, reed catamaran. 

On Pacific side ol S >uih America, Balsa. 

In the interior and smithward, wood and skin 

The Sclungs — a tribe of fishermen in the Margni Archr^ ^' 
pelago — are so very rude that they have no weapon, exce -=^^P^ 
the trident spear; and no houses, except the huts, which a-^^^^ 
made by placing four sticks on the ground and throwin^^lS ^ 
mat over them; and no food except fish and turtles, whi- ^^^ 
they gather from the water, but they build boats which sh< 
considerable skill. These are made out of the trunk of t 
palm. The bottom is scooped out and opened or flatten 
in the center, rising at each extremity into a crescent shap 
bow and stern. Above this solid bottom they place abo 
one another palm or yoingan sticks, bent into the round 
form of the boat's side, being compressed at the stern so 
not to interfere with the symmetrical figure of the boat. T 
interstices are caulked with palm hemp. This is their hoi 
In it, they wander from island to island, during a life tii 
and to this they trust their life and property. They are v< 
much given to drunkenness. They depend for recovery fn 
sickness solely on supernatural aid and the power of th 
medicine men or Shamans to exorcise the evil spirit and 
draw out the disease from the body of the patient in a st 
of a * 'devil dance." It is a thirsty devil which is exorcist 
for a whole jar of shamshoo is drunk off by the posses* 
man. — R. C. Tcviplc in the Indian Antiquary^ May, i8gj. 
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The Story of Language, By Charles Woodward Huston, author of The 
Beginnings of Civilization. A. C. McCIurg&Co., Chicago, 1897; pp.392. 

This book contains an'excellent summary of what has been written on 
the history of language. It contains, in Chapter I, a classification of the 
languages according to the stages of development as follows : 1, Monosyl- 
labic; 2, Agglutinative; 3. Holophrastic or Polysynthetic; 4, Inflectional; 
5, Analytic. The Chinese language is given as a specimen of the first, 
Finnic and Tungus as the second, American the third, Aryan the fourth, 
modern languages the fifth. 

He also speaks, in Chapter II, of the Myths and the "Submerged Myth- 
ology" as one source of information about languages. The unearthing of 
roots of the Aryan language is the subject of Chapter IV. The variety of 
languages is owing to the separation of races. The more barbarous the 
race, the more numerous will be the tribal units, and the greater number 
of varieties of speech. Unless thrown into definite form by embodiment 
in a literature of some kind, language is constantly changing. Some races 
reach the plane of development where written literature appears, whose lan- 
guage is monosyllabic, while with others it is acrglutinative, and so on. This 
^ves the stereotyped forms which are recognized as ethnic. The American 
races did not reach the point of written literature. Their language was in 
a formative state, though they are supposed to belong to the great Turanian 
etock. "Their holophrastic type of speech, in which they put together in 
«ne utterance all the ideas they intend to express, is but an expansion of 
^he agglutinative." "There was an infusion of Polynesian blood along the 
^orth Pacific Ocean, and possibly from the Cambodian shores among the 
ciivilized races of Central America." 

The Semitic tongues include Assyrian, Hebrew, Phcjenician, Aramaic 
and Arabic. The chief characteristics are: First, every verbal root is made 
up of three consonants; second, the verb has only two tenses -past and 
present; the lack of the verb to be. "Midway between the agglutinative 
type of the Turanians and the holophrastic tongue of the Americans, must 
l>e placed the Basque and the Etruscan.'* The ancient Acadians, who were 
allied with the Etruscans, were the earliest civilizers of Europe. 

•*The probability is that the same Turanian genius lay at the founda- 
tion of early Egyptian, Chaldean and Chinese civilization." Like the rest 
of the Turanian languages, the Chinese has no distinction of gender. "The 
principal excellences and advantages of the Chinese written language are 
its remarkable compactness and power of expression.'* The tongues of the 
AccadB are the oldest of which we possess any trace." The Hittites was 
nlflo of indefinite antiquity. They wrote in hieroglyphics of their own. 
TThere are five large groups on the north of Asia which use the agglutina- 
tive language— -Tungus, Mongols, Finns, Turks and Samoyedes. "Anthro- 
pologists agree that the races found on the American Continent by Colum- 
\nM show greater uniformity than the races of the old world.*' Still, "all 
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the traditional myths show the coming of civilizers differing from the na 
tives." "White men with broad brows and flowing beards." *'The effec 
produced by the advent of these strangers cannot be explained on the Sola 
Myth theory." The great multiplication of languages proves that the ra 
had long been at a low stage of progress; that at no time had it risen b 
its own unaided efforts to the scale of civilization. The ruins that bear 
witness to the most ancient civilization are those in the Southern regions. 
"There are cities here whose glory departed before the Spaniards came." 
"In Yucatan, alone, there are over forty ruins in the forests. The identity 
of the hieroglyphic characters proves a common origin for their civiliza- 
tions." "There are no hieroglyphics found among the Peruvians." 

These assertions of the author, and the suggestion that Buddhistic ^^^^^ 
priests reached America, confirm the opinion which the writer of this re- — ^*"®' 
view has long held, though they will probably make a sensation among "^^ ^^S 
the linguists. The strongest proof that Buddhist priests reached America m^ ""^^ 
is found on a tablet which was recently received at the Field Columbian x^ -^^ 
Museum. Upon this tablet there is a seated figure, holding up the right ::t ^^^ 
hand, with the fingers chiseled exactly as represented in an idol in our pos- 
session, as well as in nearly all other figures of Buddha. The tablet was 
sent from Nicaragua. 
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CaltoVs Discovery of North America. By G. E. Weare, London; John Mc- — ^^o- 
Queon, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippencoit Company, 1897. 

This book carries us back to the time of the World's Fair, when so many 
were studying the life and voyages of Columbus, and when mape, portraits 
and historical books were read with such avidity. The first chapter con- 
tains a summary of the history of the various travelers and navigators and 
map makers who prepared the way for Columbus and those who followed 
him, and informs about the strange ideas and fancies which prevailed as to 
the islands and continents which were situated in the far East. The story 
of Atlantis, which had been told by Solon and b> Plato, as an island beyond ^^ 
the "Pillars of Hercules," and larger than Africa and Asia put together, 
was believed to be true, and the descriptions of Marco Polo, Sir John Man- 
deville, whoever he was, only magnified the vision. Prince Henry of Portu- 
gal took into his employ a number of Venetians, Grenoese and Florentines, 
and undertook the circumnavigation of Africa, but died in 1463 without 
accomplishing his desire. As the outgrowth of numerous traditions, vari- 
ous maps were produced, on which certain islands known as "St. Brandon," 
"Brasil," "Antillia." "The Island of the Seven Cities," were placed. Among 
these was the Ptolemy map of 1482 and the Ortellius map. The men of 
Bristol placed so much confidence in these current stories that in the year 
1480 they sent out an expedition in search of the island of **Braaille." The 
ships cruised about for nine months (or nine weeks) without finding the 
island. "They continued for seven years to send out every year, two, three 
or four light ships in search of this island and the 'Island of Seven Citiee.'** 

In 1497 John Cabot, who was of Genoese origin, after fifteen years' resi- 
dence in Venice, sailed from Bristol on a voyage of discovery, under the 
direct authority of Henry the VII, of England. It will be remembered that 
King Henry had missed the opportunity of engaging Christopher Columbus 
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by a mere mischance. He therefore gladly extended his protection to the 
Venetian, John Cabot, "whose reputation as a skillful pilot was little in- 
ferior to that of the celebrated Genoese." He had long resided in England, 
and was already favorably known to the King, who had established trade 
between Bristol and Iceland and the Northern Seas. 

John Cabot set sail in the Matthew, in May, 1497. A picture of this 
ship and of the church at Bristol, called St. Mary Redcliff, a beautiful 
structure, is given in the book. This church contains a memorial of Sir 
"William Penn, the father of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. 
•*Never was a voyage of discovery, the consequences of which were so far- 
Teaching, entered upon with less pomp and circumstance.'* "No diary of 
t:he voyage has V>een preserved." "The Matthew came home again the 6th 
of August, 1497." "Still, embassadors and others became interested in the 
xeports of the voyage." "Great honor was paid to Cabot, who is called the 
CJreat Admiral. He dresses in silk, and these Englishmen run after him 
like insane people." Such is the lane^uage of a letter written by a native of 
"Venice to his brothers. He returned with the announcement that he had 
landed in the Great Kahn's Empire. "Cabot derived no benefit, either 
ciirectly or indirectly, for he merely brought back with him 'certain snares, 
'which had been set to catch game, and a needle for making nets.'" The 
supposition is that he landed upon the (;oast and found these things. A 
dispatch to the Duke of Milan states: "He is returned safe, and has found 
two very large and fertile new islands, having li'-ewise discovered *the 
seven cities,' four hundred leagues from England." Another dispatch, 
dated the 18th of December, 1497, states : "His Majesty has gained a part 
of Asia without a stroke of the sword, for a popular Venetian, called Messer 
Joanne Cabot, departed from Bristol in a little ship with eighteen persons, 
passing Ireland more to the west, and ascending towards the north, he be- 
^an to navigate the eastern part of the ocean Having wandered enough, 
lie came at last to the main land, where he planted the royal banner, took 
possession for His Highness, made certain marks and returned." 

Such are the conflicting accounts of the Discovery by John Cabot, as 
^vcn in this book. Though dispatches and translations are given 
in great numbers in the volume, the impression formed is that the event 
made very little sensation. 

A second voyage was undertaken the following year, in a fleet of five 
vessels, which carried provisions for one year, but from the date of the sail- 
ing down to the present time, the fate of John Cabot and his score of ad- 
'venturers has been shrouded in mystery. There are several accounts 
^vrhich ascribe the discovery of America to Sebastian Cabot. Even the 
T>ecades of Peter Marty ascribe it to him. The extraordinary statement 
U made that Sebastian Cabot invented a name for a portion of the region, 
'Which he alleged he had discovered— the name Baccalaos— because in the 
meaa thereabout he found so great multitudes of certain great fishes, which 
%he inhabitants call baccaloas, that they sometimes stayed his ships. The 
^ame was taken from the Basque language, and is deemed by some to be 
C3onclu8ive evidence of the previous acquaintance of the Basques with this 
^zoast. 

Stillit will be found, then, that the book is suggestive, and, whatever may 
Im said about the style and method of treating the subject, it will have a 
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great value tx) those who are studying early American history, and especially 
those who are interested in pre-Columbian history. 
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THE PALiCOLITHIC AGE.* 

KXTKACTS FROM THE ADDRKSS OF SIR JOHN KVANS, D. C. L. 

Before entering into speculations on the subject of the an- 
nuity of man, or attempting to lay down the limits within 
rHich we may safely accept recent discoveries as firmly estab- 
iSlied. it will be well to glance at some of the cases in which 
mplements are stated to have been found under circumstances 
»^Hich raise a presumption of the existence of man in pre-glacial, 
^liocene or even Miocene times. 

Flint implements of ordinary palaeolithic type have, for in- 
tance, been recorded as found in the eastern counties of Eng- 
and. in beds beneath the chalky boulder clay; but on careful 
'lamination the geological evidence has not to my mind proved 
^.tisfactory, nor has it, I believe, been generally accepted. More- 
over, the archaeological difficulty that man, at two such remote 
T>ochs as the pre-glacial and the post-glacial, even if the term 
glacial be limited to the chalky boulder clay, should have man- 
ufactured implements so identical in character that they cannot 
*^ distinguished apart, seems to have been entirely ignored. 

Within the last few months we have had the report of worked 
'juts having been discovered in the late Pliocene forest bed of 
Norfolk, bat in that instance the signs of human workmanship 
^pon the flints are by no means apparent to all observers. 

But such an antiquity as that of the forest bed is as nothing 
^^'hen compared with that which would be implied by the dis- 
coveries of the work of men's hands in the Pliocene and Miocene 
feeds of England, France, Italy and Portugal, which have been 
accepted by some geologists. There is one feature in these cases 
which has hardly received due attention, and that is the isolated 
character of the reputed discoveries. Had man, for instance, 
been present in Britain during the crag period, it would be 
strange, indeed, if the sole traces of his existence that he left 
were a perforated tooth of a large shark, the sawn ribs of a man- 
atee, and a beaming full face carved on the shell of a pectunc- 
ulus! 

^Delivered before the British Association at Toronto, Aug^ust, 1^97. 
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In an address to the Anthropological Society at the Leeds 
meeting of this association in 1890, I dealt somewhat fully with 
these supposed discoveries of the remains of the human art in 
beds of tertiary date; and I need not here go further into the 
question. Suffice it to say that I see no reason why the verdict 
of "not proven/' at which I then arrived, should be reversed 

In the case of a more recent discovery in Upper Burma in 
beds at first pronounced to be upper Miocene, but subsequently 
"definitety ascertained to be Pliocene,'* some of the flints are 
of purely natural and not artificial origin, so that two questions 
arise: First, Were the fossil remains associated with the 
worked flints or with those of natural forms? And second, 
were they actually found in the bed to which they have been 
assigned, or did they merely lie together on the surface? 

Even the Pithecanthropus erectus of Dr. Eugene Dubois, 
from Java, meets with some incredulous objectors from both 
the physiological and the geological sides. From the point of 
view of the latter the difficulty lies in determining the exact 
age of what are apparently alluvial beds in the bottom of a 
river valley. 

PALEOLITHIC MAN. 

When we return to palaeolithic man of Europe it is satis- 
factory to feel that we are treading on secure ground, and 
that the discoveries of the last forty years in Britain alone en- 
able us to a great extent to reconstitute his history. We may 
not know the exact geological period when first he settled in 
the British area, but we have good evidence that he occupied 
it at a time when the configuration of the surface was entirely 
different from what it is at present; when the river valleys had 
not been cut down to anything like their existing depth; when 
the fauna ot the country was of a totally different character 
from that of the present day; when the extension of the south- 
ern part of the island seaward was in places such that the 
land was continuous with that of the continent; and when, in 
all probability, a far more rainy climate prevailed. We have 
proofs of the occupation of the country by man during the 
long lapse of time that was necessary for the excavation of the 
river valleys. We have found the old floors on which his hab- 
itations were fixed; we have been able to trace him at work on 
the manufacture of flint instruments, and by building up the one 
upon the other the flakes struck off by the primeval workman 
in those remote times we have been able to reconstruct the 
blocks of flint which served as his material. That the duration 
of the palaeolithic period must have extended over an incred- 
ible length of time is sufficiently proved by the fact that valleys, 
some miles in width and of a depth of from 100 to 150 feet, 
have been eroded since the deposit of the earliest implement- 
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earing beds. Nor is the apparent du'-ation of this period 
iminished by the consideration that the floods which hollowed 
ut the valleys were not in all probability ot such frequent 
:currence as to teach palaeolithic man by experience the 
inger of settling too near to the streams, for had he kept to 
ic higher sloF>es of the valleys there would have been but little 
lance of his implements having so constantly formed constit- 
mt parts of the gravels deposited by the floods. 

BRITISH CAVES. 

The relics in British cave deposits aflbrd corrobor- 
ive evidence of the extended duration of the palaeolithic 
iriod. In Kent's cavern, at Torquay, for instance, we find in 
e lowest deposit, the breccia below the red cave earth, imple- 
ents of flint and chert correspondiug in all respects with those 
the high level and most ancient river gravels. In the cave, 
rth these are scarcer, though implements occur which also 
ve their analogies in the river deposits; but, what is more re- 
irkable, harpoons of reindeer's horn and needles of bone are 
»ent, identical in form and character with those of the caverns 
the reindeer period in the South of France, and suggestive 
some bond of union or identity of descent between the early 
glodytes, whose habitations were geographically so widely 
)arated the one from the other. In a cavern at Creswell 
igs, on the confines of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, a 
ae has moreover been found engraved with a representation 
parts of a horse in precisely the same style as the engraved 
aes of the French caves. It is uncertain whether any of the 
er drift specimens belong to so late a date as these artistic 
'ern remains; but the greatly superior antiquity of even these 
any neolithic relics, is testified by the thick layer of stalag- 
te which had been deposited in Kent's cavern before its occu- 
ion by men of the neolithic and bronze periods. 
Towards the close of the period covered by the human occu- 
:ion of the French caves, there seems to have been a dwindling 
the number of the larger animals constituting the Quaternary 
na, whereas their remains are present in abundance in the 
/cr and therefore more recent of the valley gravels. This 
cumstance may afford an argument in favor of regarding the 
riod represented by the later French caves as a continuation 
that during which the old river gravels were deposited; and 
t the great change in the fauna that has taken place since the 
est of the cave deposits included in the palaeolithic period is 
licative of an immense lapse of time. How much greater 
St have been the time required for the more conspicuous 
inge between the old Quaternary fauna of the river gravels 
I that characteristic of the neolithic period ! 
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As has been pointed out by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, only \hirty- 
one out of the forty-eight well-ascertained species living in ths^ 
post-glacial or river-drift period survived into prehistoric orne^^' 
lithic times. We have not, indeed, any means at command fc>^ 
estimating the number of centuries which such an importar^^ 
change indicates; but when we remember that the date of th^ ^ 
commencement of the neolithic or surface stone, period is sti ^1 
shrouded in the mist of a dim antiquity, and that prior to th^»t 
commencement the river-drift period had long come to an em 
and when we further take into account the almost inconceivabl 
ages that even under the most favorable conditions the excavj 
tion of wide and deep valleys by river action implies, the n 
moteness of the date at which the palaeolithic period had i' 
beginning almost transcends our powers of imagination. \^^"^ 
find distinct traces of river action from loo to 200 feet above tim. ^ 
level of existing streams and rivers, and sornetimes at a gres^t 
distance from them; we observe old fresh-water deposits ontli^ 
slopes of valleys several miles in width; we find that long aad 
lofty escarpments of rock have receded unknown distances sircc 
their summits were first occupied by palaeolithic man; we see 
that the whole side of a wide river valley has been carried away 
by an invasion of the sea, which attacked and removed a barrier 
of chalk cliffs from 400 to 600 feet in height; we find that what 
was formerly an inland river has been widened out into an arm 
of the sea, now the highway of our fleets, and that gravels which 
were originally deposited in the bed of some ancient river now 
cap isolated and lolty hills. 

CHANCES OF CLIMATE. 

And yet, remote as the date of the first known occupation ^^ 
Britain by man may be, it belongs to what, geologically spe^.*^' 
ing, must be regarded as a quite recent period, for we are tvO^ 
in a position to fix with some degree of accuracy its place -^ 
the geological scale. Thanks to investigations ably carried ^^ 
at Hoxne, in Suffolk, and at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, by ^' ^' 
Clement Reid, under the auspices of this association and of '*^'^, 
Royal Society, we know that the implement-bearing beds ^ 
those places undoubtedly belong to a time subsequent to the *^ 
posit of the great chalky boulder clay of the eastern counties , 
England. It is, of course, self evident that this vast deposit* 
whatever manner it may have been formed, could not, * 
centuries after its deposition was complete, have presente^^ . 
surface inhabitable by man. Moreover, at a distance but li "^ 
farther north, beds exist which also, though at somewhat 1^ ^^ 
date, were apparently formed under glacial conditions. ^ 
lloxne the interval between the deposit of the boulder clay c^ ^ 
of the implement-bearing beds is distinctly proved to have >^^^'^ 
nessed at least two noteworthy changes in climate. The b 
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immediately reposing on the clay are characterized by the pres- 
ence of alder in abundance, of hazel and yew, as well as by that 
of numerous flowering plants indicative of a temperate climate 
Very different from that under which the boulder clay itself was 
formed. Above these beds, characterized by temperate plants, 
comes a thick and more recent series of strata, in which leaves 
of the dw^rf Arctic willow and birch abound, and which were 
in all probability deposited under conditions like those of the 
cold regions of Siberia and North America. 

PALJXLITHIC IMPLEMENTS. 

At a higher level and of more recent date than these — from 
which they are entirely distinct — are the beds containing palaeo- 
lithic implements, formed in all probability under conditions not 
essentially different from those of the present day. However 
this may be, we have now conclusive evidence that the palaeo- 
lithic implements are, in the eastern counties of England, of 
a date long posterior to that of the great chalky boulder clay. 
It may be said, and said truly, that the implements at Hoxne 
cannot be shown to belong to the beginning rather than to 
some later stage of the palaeolithic period. The changes, 
however, that have taken place at Hoxne in the surface con- 
figuration of the country prove that the beds containing the 
implements cannot belong to the close of that period. It must, 
moreover, be remembered that in what are probably the earliest 
of the palaeolithic deposits of the eastern counties, those at the 
highest level, near Brandon, in Norfolk, where the gravels con- 
tain the largest proportion of pebbles derived from glacial beds, 
some of the implements themselves have been manufactured 
from materials not native to the spot, but brought from a dis- 
tance, and derived in all probability either from the boulder 
clay or from some of the beds associated with it. 

PAL.KOLITHIC CIVILIZATION. 

We must, however, take a wider view of the whole question, 
for it must not for a moment be supposed that there are the 
slightest grounds for believing that the civilization, such as it 
Was, of the palaeolithic period originated in the British Isles. 
We find in other countries implements so identical in form and 
character with British specimens that they might have been 
manufactured by the same hands. These occur over large areas 
in France under similar conditions to those that prevail in Eng- 
land. The same forms have been discovered in the ancient river 
Jijravels of Italy, Soain and Portugal. Some few have been 
recorded from the North of Africa, and analogous types occur 
in considerable numbers in the south of that continent. On 
the banks of the Nile, many hundreds of feet above its present 
level, implements of the European types have been discovered; 
while in Somaliland, in an ancient river valley at a great oleva- 
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tion above the sea, Mr. Seton-Karr has collected a large nu *^" 
ber of implements formed of flint and quartzite, which, judgf ^^S 
from their form and character, might have been dug out of t ^^ 
drift deposits of the Somme or the Seine, the Thames or t 
ancient Solent. 

In the valley of the Euphrates implements of the same kii 
have also been found, and again farther east in the lateritic d 
posits of Southern India they have been obtained in considc 
able numbers. It is not a little remarkable, and is at tl 
same time highly suggestive, that a form of implement almo 
peculiar to Madras reappears among implements from tl 
very ancient gravels of the M^nzanares at Madrid. In tl 
case of the African discoveries we have as yet no defini 
palaeontological evidence by which to fix their antiquity, b 
in the Narbada valley of Western India palaeolithic implemen 
of quartzite seem to be associated with a local fauna of pleist 
cene age, comprising, like that of Europe, the elephant, hi 
popotamus, ox and other mammals of species now extinct, 
correlation of the two faunas with a view ot ascertaining the 
chronological relations is beset with many difficulties, but the 
seems reason for accepting this Indian pleistocene fauna as m n 
some degree more ancient than the European. 

Is this not a case in which the imagination may be fairly i^"*' 
voketl in aid of science.' May we not from these data attempt i *** 
some degree to buiUl np and reconstruct the early history of tl"^*^ 
human family? There, in Eastern Asia, in a tropical climate, wi**: 1^ 
the means of subsistence readily at hand, may we not picture 't*^ 
ourselves our earliest ancestors gradually developing from a Xovf'^ y 
origin, acquiring a taste for hunting, if not, indeed, being urive^ ^^ 
to protect themselves from the beasts around them, and evol"^-'' 
ing the more complicated forms of tools or weapons from tl:"**^ 
simpler flakes which had previous!}* served them as knivest^^- -' 
May we not imagine that when once the stage of civilizatic-^ *^ 
denoted by these paheolithic implements had been reached tt"'**'" 
game for the hunter became scarcer, an that his life in cons-^^' 
quence assumed a more nomadic character? Then, and possib^ >' 
not till then, may a series of migrations to "fresh woods ar» ^* 
pastures new'' not unnaturally have ensued, and these followirm r^ 
the usual course of "westward toward the setting sun," mig^ *^ 
eventually lead to a palaeolithic population finding its way to 
extreme borders of Western Europe, where we find such mii 
erous traces of its presence. How long a term of years mj 
he involved in such a migration it is impossible to say, but th^^^"^ 
such a migration took place the phenomena seem to justify i "^^ 
\\\ believing. It can hardly be supposed that the process that 
ha\ e shadowed forth was reversed, and that man, having on<^ 
inated in Northwestern Europe, in a cold climate where clothinj 
was neces^a^y and food scarce, subsequently migrated castwan 
to India and sonthward to the Cape of Good Hope. As yet qui 
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records of discoveries in India and Eastern Asia are but scanty; 
but it is there that the traces of the cradle of the human race are, 
ill iny opinion, to be sought, and possibly fgture discoveries may 
place upon a more solid foundation the visionary structure that I 
ha\-e ventured to erect. 



A. RELIC OF DE SOTO'S EXPEDITION FOUND IN 

ALABAMA. 

By H. S. H ALBERT. 

Por full twenty years the writer of this article has been 

^^oailiar with the finding of a case of Spanish weights in Pickens 

C^^^unty, Alabama, plowed up on Mr. John H. Alexander's 

P' dotation. This case of weights was for along time a mystery 

^^^ the people of that vicinity, being so dissimilar to anything in 

1^ ^< among American people. But I have been informed that 

ses of weights of exactly the same pattern as this Pickens 

unty relic are still in common use in Mexico, and perhaps in 

.^"^ler Spanish countries. This relic remained for a long time 

1*^ the possession of Mr. Alexander, but after his death it was 

^^^^5t, or in some manner disappeared, and no one has as yet suc- 

^^eded tn tracing it up, though several efforts have been made 

^^:^ that effect. In the summer of 1896, I wrote a letter of in- 

^ Vairy in regard to this relic to Colonel W. L. Doss, of West 

f^^Dint, Mississippi, and his reply, bearing the date of June 3, 

I ^$96. is here given: 

"Dear Sir: — Yours of the ist inst., received, and in reply I 
^'^''ould say that Mr. Alexander's farm is about three miles nearly 
^<:>uthwest of Yorkville, Pickens County, Alabama. Mr. Alex- 
^ «^ der found the weights on his farm in the early summer of 
^ 843 I had business with Mr. Alexander and went to his 
{>l3ntation to see him. He was running a plow himself and 
l>lowed the weights up and brought them up to the fence where 
^ vras, and showed them to me. I had never seen anything like 
them before, and when I landed at Matamoras, during the war 
w-ith Mexico, I noticed a nest of weights on the counter in a 
store precisely like that nest of weights found on Mr. Alex- 
ander's farm. It matters not what those gentlemen thought 
about the location, I was there and know whereof I speak. I 
^*^>nlc it was on the south side of Kincaid's Creek." 

As will be noticed, Colonel Doss saw the case with the 
Rights enclosed soon after it was found by Mr. Alexander. If 
^'^is find can be referred to De Soto's expedition, it surely 
SWes us one point along the line ot his march from Cabusto on 
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the Black Warrior to the Tombigbee. According to Clai- 
borne's ••Mississippi," De Soto crossed the Tombigbee at: 
**Lincecum's Shoals," which are about five miles above^ 
Columbus, and **just above the mouth of Tibbee, and a little be- 
low the present town of Waverly.'* Whether Cabusto was near- 
Erie on the Black Warrior, according to the "guess" of Meek 
and Pickett, or near Carthage on the same river, according to 
the researches of the late Major J. W. D. Wright, of Alabama, — 
in either case, or from either point, the Spanish line of marcK 
must have traversed the country near Yorkville so as to strike 
the Tombigbee at Lincecum's Shrals I quote a tew lines from 
a letter received from Major Wright in 1891: 

"The finding of those weights along that route confirms my 
strong belief from other research that De Soto crossed the Blaclc: 
Warrior between what is now Carthage Station on the Blaclc: 
Warrior and Tuscaloosa. I think that it can be clearlv showim 
that the site of Cabusto, just above which De Soto crossed thc 
Black Warrior, is now marked by the twenty or thirty fine Carth- 
age mounds, which Col. Dupre visited with me. For nothing is^ 
clearer to my mind after reading most carefully the old Spanish, 
records, than that the Indians De Soto saw or their imme — 
diate ancestors built a large part of the Indian mounds, if not: 
all of them. Garcilaso tells just how and why they made them.' *' 

De Soto undoubtedly moved along the Indian trails in hi^ 
marches over the Gulf States. Some years ago I was informe 
by several of the old settlers of Pickens County that in the early 
settlement of that county there were several Indian trails leadin 
across Pickens County from the Tombigbee to the Blac 
Warrior, and that these trails were even used by the white im 
migrants before the making of the present roads. Dr. H. I> 
Williams, a well known citizen of this county, informs me tha 
a number of miles to the southeast of Yorkville, there is a con 
siderable remnant of one of these old trails, traversing 
primeval forest and leading more or less to the northeast. Thi 
perhaps may be the very trail travelled by De Soto, traversin « g 
the country some two miles or more below Yorkville, and tl^^^-^«e 
place where the weights were found may possibly mark the plac — ^e 

of his last camp before reaching the Tombigbee. 

We close this notice of the De Soto relic with a few observc^^^^ 
tions in regard to two Indian names recorded by De Sotc^ ^-'> 
chroniclers, Pafalaia and Cabusto. I feel sure that Pafalaia is a 

Spanish worn down or corrupied form of the Choctaw Pas^ ^^" 
falaia, meaning "Long-haired." Adair strongly confirms th"m *.s 
view, for somewhere in his "American Indians" he says that iW "* ^ 
Choctaws were sometimes called Pas'falaia, "Long-haired." 

Was Cabusto a Chickasaw town? In Chickasaw the word JTo^ 
great is ishto, corresponding^ to the Choctaw chito. Oka isht:<^^» 

i 
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"Big Water," in imperfect Spanish articulation, it seems to us, 
could well be corrupted into Okabushto, Kabushto, the b having 
the force of y or w. A somewhat similar corruption can be 
seen in the case of a creek in Jasper County, Mississippi, Oka- 
talaia, "Standing Water," corrupted by the whites into 
Kwatalaia. 

Mavilla, Tuscaloosa, Pafalaia and Cabusto are names proving 
that the Choctaws and perhaps the Chickasaws were living on 
the Alabama and the Black Warrior waters during the time of 
De Soto's invasion. 

Alter the final departure of the Spanish army from the Gulf 
States, there was a reflux migration of the eastern Choctaws and 
Chickasaws from the Alabama and Black Warrior country to 
the country west of the Tombigbee, where no doubt the bulk of 
the two tribes.had been concentrated for untold centuries? Was 
there a hostile pressure that caused them to retire beyond the 
Tombigbee, or was the migration entirely peaceful? Several 
years ago I was informed by an intelligent Mississippi half- 
breed Choctaw that he had. in by-gone years, made diligent 
inquiry amoug the oldest Choctaws as to where the Choctaws 
had come from, and that they invariably pointed to the soOth- 
east, towards South Alabama, as the region Irom which the 
Choctaws had emigrated. If any reliance can be placed on 
this tradition, could it not have special reference to the with- 
drawal of large bands of Choctaws, immediately after De Soto's 
day, from South Alabama westward or rather northwestward 
across the Tombigbee into central Mississippi. There is no 
doubt but the tradition of such a migration could be well pre- 
served for two or three hundred years. 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE HAND. 

Bv Lewis W. Gltkckel. 

One morning in February, 1892,! was standing on the'c 
of a. high mesa, about two miles from the small village of 
Aztec, New Mexico, impressed with the strange grandeur of 
the panorama which seemed spread out before me. The 
Animas river wound in snalce-like motion as far as the eye 
could see to the north and ihe south, hemmed in on each side 
by strange, cap-shaped mesas and fiat-topped promontories, 
whose steep and sloping sides, destitute of vegetation, seemed 
to hem in the alluvial bottom lands abutting the rapid, ever- 
winding river. Far below me, near the river, lay the ruined 
walls, mounds and heaps of debris of an immense pueblo, 
whose very name and history had been long forgotten. At my 
feet, on the sandy soil of the mesa, lay some bones and pot- 
sherds of one of its ancient inhabitants, which had been un- 
earthed and thrown up from the burial place in the white, 
sandy soil by some prairie dog, when burrowing its hole with 
philosophic indifference- Not a living thing could be seen. 
The region, as far as the eye could penetrate, was a sandy and 
desert waste, and one could see only some stunted sage and 
greasewood bushes dotting the glistening .soil at intervals; and 
some thick underbrush in close proximity to the river along the 
more fertile bottom lands far below me. The strange loneliness 
of the place, the impressive silence, the bright glare of the noon- 
day sun shone on the dazzling white stretches of sand, and 
these unmistakable evidences of man's prehistoric handiwork 
so long deserted and forgotten, impressed me deeply. While 
meditating upon the weird scene before me, I glanced curiously 
at the potsherds at my feet, and was surprised to see on one 
piece about four inches wide the perfect delineation of the r^ti 
hatul. Picking it up and examining it closely, I co-jld not help 
but admire the skill of the ancient artist, and ponder as to what 
strange significance this symbol had, .) It s eemed always 

I*) "The QKure of the liuman hand is used by the Nortb American 
Indians to denote supplication to the Deity or Great Spirit, and it 
Htands in thesygt«in of picture nritiug as, the symbol for strength, power 
or mystery, tliua derived. lu a great number of instances which I have 
met with of its being employed both in ceremonial observaiices of the 
danceti, and in their pictorial records, I do not recollect a single one in 
wbicb this sacred character is not assigned to it." The former (use of 
the hand symbol alone) Is the most mysterious use of it, precisely be- 
cause there are no accessories to tielp out the meaning, and it is, I 
think, in such isolated cases to be regarded as the general sign of devo- 
tion. Mr. Schoolcraft, in Appeadi,\ to "Incidents of Travels ii " 
tan." Vol. II., N. Y. 1848, Page 477. 
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to haunt me in my travels and studies, until by constant ex- 
aggeration it had for me almost a mysterious portent. One 
day, a few weeks later,when returning to camp from one of the 
side canons entering into the valley called "Butler's Wash," in 
Southern Utah, tired out and thirsty, for water was peculiarly 
scarce, we noticed at one place on the bare stone wall of a 
:anon, about eight feet from the ground, a painting of the hu- 
nan hand in green. We went over to examine it more closely, 
md found, much to our surprise and delight, directly under it a 
small spring of clear, cool water, which bubbled out from the 
sandstone ledge, ran a few feet over the parched ground and 
then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it entirely up. Was 
this peculiar symbol put there to mark the spring, or to show 
its ownership by its ancient discoverer? Or was it the silent 
offering of thanks to some unknown deity for the long-wished- 
for water, so scarce in this region? Whatever it was, it was 
always accepted as a good omen to our party after that incident, 
and we almost held it in reverence. (*) What peculiar meaning 
does this symbol have? Surely a mere caprice or childish im- 
pulse would not be so widely spread over this entire region. We 
found it in almost every cave, and in many of the high cliflf 
dwellings painted, or slapped on by the hand (dipped in the 
paint previously) in red, yell6w, brown, green and white col- 
ors. (J). 

It occurs with great frequency in many parts of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, and in our trip through the 
::anons we had always taken great pains to note down every oc- 
:urrence met with, with full memoranda concerning them. It 
is found more frequently than any of the other pictographs and 
symbols common to this region, and seems to have been in 
common use by the pueblo a^d cliff-dwelling tribes. Other 
pictographs and symbols are found very frequently painted in 
vrarious colors representing animals, human beings together 
with figures and signs difficult to describe. (§) We all know 
that the imprint in ink or the thumb of anv one individual 

(♦) "Pictographs and Rock Paintings of the SoiTthwest," in The 
American Antiquarian, Vol. XV., No. 4, July, 181)3, Page 226. 

(J) "Ruins and Picture Writings in the Canons of the ,McElmo and 
Hovenweep," in T fie Illustrated American, Vol. XI., No. 124, P. 325. 

(§) — In an excursion which I made in the >ear 1831 into the more un- 
freqaented and interior parts of the Chippewa country, lying between 
the group of the Twelve Apostles Islands in Lake Superior and the 
Falls of St. Anthony, I came to a curious edifice, situated in the edge of 
a forest, on the elevated banks of a fine lake, which was exclusively 
used as the village temple. It was built of stout posts, describing a cir- 
cle, firmly and well sheathed with thick bark fastened on transverse 
pieces. I was permitted to inspect the building. Drum rattles and 
other insignia of the priest^s art were hung upon the wall. Heads of 
men were rudely carved or inscribed, and numerous marks of the hand, 
as in the case of naked dancers were impressed on the involutions of 
the inner walls."— Mr. Schoolcraft in Op. Cit. Vol. II., Page 477-478. 
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differs to a greater or lees extent, from that of any other 
one; and that it was often used in the past, as a mark or seal 
to legal and other instruments, and sometimes even as a sig- 
nature when the owner was unable to sign his name in writ- 
ing. Therefore, if such is the case, and the imprint of the 
thumb alone is sufficient to mark or stamp an object with the 
sign of authority or ownership, much more recognizable would 
be the imprint of a whole hand. It is well known that no 
two individuals have hands exactly the same size and shape 
and that the lines in the palms differ in every person. Conse- 
quently it is not at all unreasonable to assume that this im- 
print of the human hand was used by many aboriginal tribes as 
a mark of authority or ownership. \ye had found in the huge 
cavern called the Casa del Echo in Utah, over a hundred of these 
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THE HAND AMONG THE CLIFFS OF UTAH. 

imprints, but they were spread along the wall of the limestone 
ledge, back of the walled up and fortified houses. There were 
seldom mote than two or three imprints at the back of each 
walled room, and each imprint seemed to differ from its neigh- 
bor in size, and in contours. Would it be unreasonable to as- 
sume that the owners of each apartment had left their mark of 
ownership at the back of each room? What better sign could 
have been used than one which was impossible to imitate by 
fraud or forgery? Most of the imprints in this cave were of 
white paint with a previously painted background of a reddish 
brown color. They were of various sizes; some large, and some 
small. Some looked old and wrinkled, while others seemed 
round and plump. The imprints of the hands of young girls 
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atncl children could also very easily be distinguished. One of 
our party suggested that perhaps each one of the residents of 
t li ^ cave d\velling placed the imprints of their hands on the walls 
of t: tie cave in place of the modern way of the writing of signa- 
t u r^s. About one half mile east of the junction of the McElmo 
a.n<=l Hovenweep Creeks, near the Utah and Colorado State line, 
w^ found some pictographs etched about a quarter of an inch 
ciecp on the side of a large saiidstone bowlder, consisting of 
rucic symbols of the hand, human figures showing arms up- 
raised and signs of imprints of the bare feet. On the top of a 
liigli clifT about one mile south of Bluflf City, Utah, we noticed 
^^ex-eral cliff dwellings almost hid Jen on a narrow ledge. Ow- 
> rig to the erosion of the soft sand stone, all means of entering it 
tr i t h er from below or above had long since worn away. Accord- 
' '"^S^y* o"c of our party was lowered into the ruin by means of a 
rope let down trom above. On the stone ledge back of the cliflT 
^^oiases. he found twelve imprints of the human hand, in white, 
^^ itli a reddish brown back-ground. Judging from the inac- 
c^ssability of this ruin, and its undisturbed condition, it had 
^^'ithout doubt never been entered by any one, since it had been 
^^sertcd by its aboriginal owners. In a cave town which we 
called **Cold Spring Cave," situated in an immense sandstone 
^^t-cropping between the Macomb's Wash and Butler Wash in 
Southwestern Utah, we found the walls of the "box" canon near 
^he fortified stone dwellings covered with pictographs, the most 
c^rnmon of which were the imprints of the hand in red, whites 
t>rown and yellow paint, and one in green. There were over 
^rie hundred of this symbol alone, and they were grouped to- 
S^^ther according to their various colors. We found some others 
^"^ the sides of a cliflf some distance away. In ** Monarch's Cave 
^^hich is about one mile west from **Cold Spring Cave.'* we found 
^vventy-five red imprints of the hand on the wall of the cave, 
^^ck of the cliflf dwellings. These were at such a height above 
^ '^ e floor of the cave that we could not help wondering why they 
P^*-*t them there, and how thev could have reached such an inac- 
^^ssible place. Near by is a rude pictograph in brown paint 
^'^^ich measured eighteen feet in length and six feet in height, 
*^t so crude and weathered, that it was impossible to make it 
^^t at all! Some three hundred feet north of this cave there is 
f^ l^dge of sandstone where we found many more imprints of the 
**^i:i<i. Upon measuring them with my own hand, which is 
^*^^^ller than the average, I found that all of them were much 
^'^^ller, All of this group were of red paint except one which 
^s green. Then further down the canon we found six more 
'^""^^n, and twelve red imprints; and then a group of abogt a 
^^cn green, red and white imprints mixed indiscriminately to- 
^|^^lier;also some other pictographs and rude representations of 
^^ human figure with one or both arms upraised. About two 
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miles east of this point, we found another series of ruins in a 
canon called Cottonwood Gulch and here were also found a 
large number of red and white imprints of the hand. Here I 
found two remarkable symbols of the hand which measured one 
foot in height and five inches in width, etched into the soft 
sandstone about an eighth of an inch deep and surrounded on 
all sides by smaller red imprints. We continued to find these 
symbols in or near most all of the cave towns, cliff houses and 
ruins which we visited in the region. In several instances we 
noticed that they differed slightly from the others, in the fact 
that they were made by placing the dry hand against the stone 
wall and painting all around the outside, leaving the imprint un- 
painted. We learn from the explorations of Mr. McLloyd,* who 
has made an extensive examination of the cliff dwellings alon^' 
the deep and precipitious canons of the Colorado, that the sym- 
bol of the hand was usually placed in this region above the en- 
trance of each building. The imprint of the right hand seenns 
to occur more frequently than that of the left, although both arc 
found in some instances. Mr. Moorehead(t) was of the opinion 
that this symbol, when found upon pottery, shell, or stone, might 
be ceremonial, ornamental or totem of the tribe to which the 
posssessor of the object belongs; and that it was put in various 
uses by the different peoples; but that all seem to have agreed in 
stamping it upon the walls and doors of houses as a mark of 
ownership and as an assurance of good times. Mr. Stephens (+) 
in speaking of Mr. Catlin's collection of Indian curiosi- 
ties, which the latter had obtamed during a long residence 
among our North American Indians, describes a tent which had 
been presented to Mr. Catlin by the chief of the powerful, but 
now extinct race of Mandans, which shows, among other 
marks, two prints of the red hand. He had also been further 
advised that the sign of the hand was to be seen often on the 
buffalo robes and skins of wild animals, brought in by the hun- 
ters of the Rocky Mountains, and that it was a symbol recog- 
nized and in common use, by the North American Indians of 
the first naif of the present century. This curious symbol 
also occurs quite frequently in the Mississippi Valley on pottery, 
shell and stone where we find it mentioned by many authori- 
ties, among others by Messrs. Squierand Davis, (§) Rev. S. D- 

(*)— "The Symbol of the Hand'' in The Illustrated Americmi^ Aug. 1^ 
1892, pa^e 608. 

(t)— "Primitive man could not have chosen a better symbol. He 
knew that his hand was the most useful portion of his body, yet he ^"^ 
unable to understand its delicatd mechanism, or appreciate its wonder- 
ful adaptability to a thousand varied uses. Yet he employed reproduc- 
tions of it to represent the power, authority and rights of man."— W- 1^- 
Moorhead, Op. Cit., page 610. 

(J)— "Incidents of Travel in Yucatan" -New York 1848, Vol II, Page^' 

(§) "Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley," Page 220. 
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Peet (*), Col. Garrick Mallery (J), and W. P. Clark(||). JVfr. 
Holmes calls attention to a curious specimen of stone disc on 
which there is a well drawn hand, in the palm of which is an 
open eye, and the whole surrounded by two knotted rattle- 
snakes found near Carthage, Alabama. (§) ,This symbol has 
been found in many rock carvings in Ohio. Some of the most 
important are as follows: — Newark, Licking County, where the 
inscription contains many human hands, many vatieties of birds, 
and a rude cross like sign; also at Independence, Cuyahoga 
County, where the rock carving shows human hands and fcet^. 
with serpents; and at Amherst, Lorain County, there is one 
which presents similar. objects. The inscription at Wellsville^, 
Columbiana County, contains more elaborate and varied charac- 
ters. (*) This symbol does not occur as oiten in the groups of 
pictographs in this region as we would imagine. A sign which 
may readily be mistaken for that ot the hand, is that of *'bear 
tracks/* as figured in the Moki inscription at Oakley Springes, 
Arizona. (J) A little care on the part of the observer will reacJ- 
ily distinguish between these two signs. The symbol of the 
hand is plainly depicted on the Algonkian petro^lyph copied 
from a rock opposite Millsborough, in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, also on an etched sandstone rock called the Hamilton 
Picture Rock, on the Hamilton Farm, six miles southeast of 
Morgantown in West Virginia. (§) General G. P. Thruston 
describes two ancient bottles or rather jais from Alabama, which 
were ornamented with the figures of an open hand, (||) which are 
of especial interest on this point. Mr. Schoolcraft met this 

(*)- 'American Antiquarian," Vol. VI, No. 2, Pages 119 32. 

(t)— **Sign Language of the N. A. Indians" in Rept. of Bureaa of 
Ethnology, Vol. I. 

( ; )— "The Indian Sign Language." Phila., 18«). 

(t^) -"I have seen in the National Museum at Carthage, Alabamm .^ 
curious specimen of stone disc, which should be mentioned in this 
place, although there is not suffi(?ient assurance of its genuineness to 
allow it undisputed claim to a place among antiquities. It is a pe^*' 
fectly circular, neatly dressed sandstone disc, twelve inches in diameter* 
and one half an inch in thickness. Upon one face we see three jdbT' 
ginal incised lines, while on the other, there is a well engraved desi^ 
which represents two entwined or rather knotted rattlesnakes. Witbii^ 
the circular space enclosed by the bodies of the serpents is a well 
drawn hand, in the palm of which is placed an open eye. This woal<* 
probably have been omitted by the artist had he fully appreciated t^^ 
skeptical tendencies of the modern archaeologist."— W. H. Holmes tn 
**Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans," in 2nd Annual Report of tb^^ 
Hur. of Ethnology, Page 278. 

(*)— Final report of the Ohio State Board of Centennial Managers. 
(-olumbus, 1877. 

(J) "Pictographs of the North American Indian," by Garriok Mai- 
lory, 4th Annual Report, Bureau Ethnology, Washington, 1882-3, Page 
4G. 

(S) Ibid. 

( ) "The bottle or water jar ornamented with the figure of an open 
hand from Noel Cemetery was discovered since Plate V was engraved. 
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symbol of the hand (*) very many times during his residence on 
the frontiers, and during his various journeyings among the In- 
dian tribes. He found them drawn or painted on bark, skins of 
anioials, and even tabular pieces of wood, in the region of Lake 
Superior, and the sources of the Mississippi. He also noticed 
its use among the Dacotahs, the Winnebagoes, and other 
western tribes, and also among the numerous branches of the 
red race, still located east of the Mississippi, above the latitude 
of forty-two degrees who speak dialects of the Algonquin 
language. He explains also that the want or absence of the 
hand or arm, therefore in these symbolic figures, should imply 
impotence, weakness or cowardice, arising from fright, subjuga- 
tion or other causes — for such was found to be the import of 
the armless figure of the human body in two of the symbols of 
the ancient hieroglyphic inscription on the Assouet or Dighton 
Rock; as explained by the well known American Chief 
Chingerauk. (J) The symbol of the hand forms a part of some 
of the most numerous hieroglyphs in the Mayan writing, and 
can be frequently seen in the Codex Trx)anus, Cortesianus, 
Peresianus, and Dresdensis, and in the mural inscriptions and 
monuments at Palenque, Copan, Tikal, Chichen Itza and other 
pointy. It is found in many significant forms in the Mayan pic- 
tures and inscriptions, each of which, perhaps, had some special 
significance The most common form, which Brasseur called 
la main qui se ferme is considered by Dr. Brinton to be the 
rebus for mack, "to grasp." (§) Hence a variant of this si n 

~ — ■ — ' ■ ■ 

Uufortaaately its long burial has partly obliterated the design and 
coloriDg, but enough remains to show their general outlines. The de- 
sign was evidently ideographic and probably possessed some peculiar 
significance. A vessel of the same size and form, and similarly orna- 
mented, but with an upraised hand, was found in Franklin County, 
^^)rthem Alabama, near the Mississippi line and is well illustrated in 
the Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology," page 433. The 
two vessels are so nearly alike that they appear to have been decorated 
^ the same aboriginal paintshop. — Gen. G. P. Thruston in "Antiquities 
of Tennessee."— Cincinnati 1890, Pages 136 and 333. 
(^) Op. Cit, Vol. II, Pages 477-478. 

. (t)— "When the inscriptions are found to be on wood as they often are 
^ the region of Lake Superior and the sources of the Mississippi, they 
h&je sometimes been called "music boards." I induced a noted mida or 
priest to part with one of these figure boards, many years ago, and after- 
^^ obtained impressions from it in this city, by passing it through 
^* Mannick^s rolling press. It was covered with figures on both sides, 
OQone side containing forty principal figures; six embrace the symbol 
of the uplifted hand, four of which had also the arm, but no other part 
of the body attached. Their import, which the man also imparted to 
^% is given in the general remark above. On the reverse of this board, 
consisting of thirty-eight characters, nine embrace the uplifted hand, 
io one case form a headless trunk, but the eight others connected with 
the whole frame."— Mr. Schoolcraft in Op. Cit., Vol. II, Page 477. 

(§)— **A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs," published by the Unv. of 
enosylvania, 1896, Page 83. 
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such as the imprint of the human hand so often found in thes<.- -^ 

crumbling ruins could easily have the meaninEof power, author 

ity, or the mark of possession, Such was the explanation given -^« 
by the Indians to Mr. Stephens, who had asked them if they ^~ 
knew its meaning, They had answered him, that it was the ^^= 
sign of the "master of the building" — which certainly cannot be —^ 
far from a correct interpretation of this mysterious symbol,^— 
The sign for the closing hand, (see fig. I,) is also the sign for ^- 
the day, »;(z;f;',^, and occurs very frequently in the manuscripts .^^^ 
and inscriptions in a somewhat modified form which we have ^^H 
mentioned in detail in another place. (*) The sign of the hand ^^H 
must have been one full of meaning among the Mayas for it is — ; 
found in important positions in the manuscripts, sculptures and 
mural inscriptions, and occurs with unusual frequency. (J) 
That many of these delineations are drawn or evolved from 
some form of gesture speech, is now accepted by authorities as—-* 

a fact, and by means of this we are greatly facilitated in our in 

terpretation by comparisions with the gesture speech of othcrTa* 
localities, so ably collected together by Col. Garrick Mallery (S - I 
and W. P. Clark. (J) Dr. Brinton has correctly interpreted a^^s 
number of variants (Ti) of this sign taken from the manuscripts •^, 
some of which we present here with similar examples from the^v^ 
mural inscriptions and scultured stelae for the sake of compari- A- 
son. It will readily be noticed that the forms from some of th^» *e 

inscriptions are more complicated and elaborate than those "— ' 'f 

the manuscripts, although the essential features are the sam^^^e. 
Dr. Valentin! has justly called the forms found in the manu^CL^- 
scripts, the tachygraphs of the more elaboraee protypes of th ^mc 
mural inscriptions. We find a number of forms somewhat r^^^^- 
sembling Fig. I in the inscriptions but which show the hands oczzrair 
fingers in a slightly different position. They, and in fact, mo=^ -st 
all of the signs of the hand, are found in compound glyphs i .^f 
conjunction with some other glyph form, which they are in th«^ 'C 
act of holding, supporting, grasping, giving, offering and som^^^e- 
times even pointing .it with index finger extended. Figur^^^s 

2-5 are variants of the hand closing. Figures 6-10 arc forn >s 

of the supporting hand which also occurs frequently both ^^■'' 
the codices and inscriptions. Fig. 1 1 is intended to show ll«-^^c 
hand, palm upward, forming a cup, signifying no doubt an a^^'- 
fering. Figures 12-14 ^""^ perhaps variants of Fig. i; and Fi -^ - 
15 is a variant Fig. 6. Figures 16-18 show the index finger e^^*'- 

(•]— "An anaJysIs at the Day Sicns in the PaJenqnean iD-scriptions" J" 
AllEBICAN ANTI0U.4RIAN, Vol. XIX, No. 2, Page Ml, March, IHOT. 

(J)— I have noted no leaa than one hundred and ten glyphs in t ^^^if 
Mayan mscriptionB containion some form of the symbol of the band. 

(S)— "Sfgu Language among the North .American Indians," in Bepc=» rt 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. Vol. I. 

(t|-"The Indian Sign LrfinBuage."' Philadelphia, 1885. 

(•T)— Op. Cit. Page 82. 
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ended as in the act of pointing or directing. Figures 19. 33, 
4, 34. and 7 show the open palm, probably meaning an offer- 
ig^. Fig. 20 shows a hand grasping a fish. Figures 22 and 

6 show a common double form which means union or friend- 
[lip. Figures 23 25 are forms difficult to interpret. Figure 

7 shows a hand holding some ornament. Figures 28-9, 31 
nd 35 appear to be distributing some sort of seed. Figures 
2 and 35 seem to hold some object in the palm of the hand. 

From the examples here noted, and from the many instances 
bounding in the manuscripts and sculptured texts, it can be 
radily seen that the symbol of the hand has no mysterious or 
Grange portent, for it was used to a great extent as it was in 
esture speech. Just what connection or relatfon, the imprint 
f the human hand so commonly found in this region, has to 
le hieroglyphic sign of the inscriptions, it is difficult to de- 
ide. It is possible that there was little or no connection be- 
A^een the two, yet the natural assumption would be that there 
; some positive relation more or less distinct. To grasp, to 
old. and to offer, would naturally infer an ownership or posses- 
ion, and in this alone we can see some definite connecting link 
> the imprint of the hand, which was the mark of ownership. 
*he curious and conspicuous symbols of the red hand found on 
ie ruined walls of these desolate ruins of Yucatan gives to the 
xplorer a vivid impression of something life-like and personal 
bout the buildings and naturally awakens exciting thoughts 
nd imaginings concerning the departed and long forgotten in- 
abitants. As Mr. Stephens justly says — **It almost presented 
le images of the departed inhabitants hovering about the build- 
igs." In one of the ruins at Kabah he found the whole wall 
irved with these imprints of the hand, bright and distinct as if 
ewly made. * It is more than probable that it is this bright 
nd distinct coloring, together with the mere fact that we meet 
lese imprints of the hand in the most unexpected places, that 
ttracts the attention of the observer and arouses a sympathetic 
reling in the midst of such desolation and ruin. J Stephens 
Iso found the imprints of the red hand on the walls in the Casa 
el Gubernador at Uxmal. The thumb and fingers were ex- 
inded and they were stamped on the walls by living hands, and 
(le seams and creases of the palm, were clear and distinct in the 
npression. These prints were exceedingly small, and when 

* Op. Cit. Vol. I, Page 4a3. 

X It is possible that the imprints of these hands are of more recent 
Ate than that of the buildings on which they are found. It is a known 
ict that in some parts of Mexico and Centrai America the eastern of 
atives still exists of leaving the imprint<« of their hands on bnildings 
f recent origin. The writer was surprised to see a number of these 
nprints on the walls of the railway depot at Zaral, 528 Kilometers from 
he city of Mexico and 56 Kilometers from San Louis Potosi, and again 
n the exterior walls of the bull ring in the city of Mexico, in 1897. 
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measured by the discoverers, it was found that their hands 
would entirely cover the prints and completely hide them. M'- 
Stephens calls attention at this point, to the fact that he had 
previously mentioned in his work, that both from his own ob- 
servations and from those which he had heard from others, the 
smallness of the hands and feet were the most striking features 
in the physical conformation of the Maya Indians of the present 
day. * Mr. Savilte also calls attention to these imprints of tttc 
red hand in the ruins of Labna. I Mr. Stephens found othier 
prints of the red hand on the walls of a ruined building ne-ar 
Chichen Itza. f These were larger than any he had seen, as he 
measured them with his own hand. Dr. Le Plongeon trtis o* 
his finding this symbol on a statue exhumed by him. He de- 
scribes it as follows: "In August 1880 among the debris at c l^e 
foot of the mound just described, I found pieces of what or* *^^ 
had been the statue of a priest. The part of the statue from 1 1^ * 
waist to the knee particularly attracted my attention. Over J^ ** 
dress this personage wore an apron, with an extended hand,'* 3 
This interesting symbol has also been found many times <:"' 
pottery, shell and stone in many parts of the world and atte^*^" 
tion has been repeatedly called to it by various authorities. Vi *"- 
Moorehead In his interesting article on this subject, traced ba*^"* 
the use of this symbol to the early Egyptians, Jews, Assryia«^^ 
and Greeks. • Dr. Le Plongeon claims that this custom of <^^7 
votees stamping the impression ol their hands, dipped in r^^" 
liquid, on the walls of the temples, caves and other place:** 
when imploring some benefaction from the Diety, was in u^^ 
not only among t the Mayas, but also in Polnyesia and Indi ■^- 
Mr. George Smith found while excavating the houses and terW^" 
pies in the cities of Kouyunjik and Nimroud, some curiot-** 
rude models ot hands which were placed in the walls fist uf^'' 



• Op. Cit., Vol. I, Page 177 8. 

X "The doorways of the palace are small being a little over six feet *- ** 
height and they have stone lintels. The white cement which once OTe^ *'' 
spread the entire buiidinK still covers a portion ot the walls of t|^»^ 
rooms and on either side of oue of the doorways may still be seen tE^^ 
mysterious red band painted on the cement." The Ruins of Labna, A- *-^ 
The Archu-otogisl, Vol. I, No. 12, Deo. 'Oi. Page 232. 

t Op. Cit. Vol. II, Page 4C. 

tAuKiist Le Plongeon, in'>SacTed Mysteries of the Mayas and Qaiche^=-- 
New York, 188(i, Page 40. 

" "Ot all the symbols none is more ancient thao the symbol of tlr:* ^ 
band. Its origin is lost in the mists ot antiquity, but its use as a st l^""* " 
bol can be traced to the time ot the early Egyptians, Jews, Aasyria^^^* 
and Oreelts, when the Impress of the siguet or' seal was left upon wa.— ^^^ 
with the force ot the hand, to denote the will of the person. Today ^ * 
is preserved in our legal phraseology with precisely the same signi ^3' 
canoe and when we write "witness our hand and seal" we expr«ss ** 
thought common to men Ave thousand and more years ago.— W. :**- 
Moorehead in Op. Cit., 18i)2. Page COS. 

f "Queen Moo,'' New York, 1896. Page 
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wards, their object probably being, so he supposed, to preserve 
the palace against evil spirits. * In conclusion however, not- 
withstanding these finds in localities far distant from each other, 
we must add that too much importance should not be given to 
the mere fact, that substantially the same ancient symbols are 
found in many widely distant parts of the world. Not only is 
this a fact with certain symbols, but also in names, myths, tra- 
ditions, weapons, customs and religions. Numerous analogies 
could be found on all these various points, which afttr all would 
prove to be of little value. As Dr. Brinton justly says, it would 
only tend to prove the similarity disclosed the world over by 
independent evolutions of the religious sentiment." X 



J _ R EMAINS IN ASH BEDS AT BALSAM LAKE. 
H^B Bv G. F. Laidlaw. 

~ FOURTH PAPER. 

While investigating a number of ash-beds in various localities 
in this neighborhood this summer, three characteristic circum- 
stances forcibly presented themselves, together with some minor 
details, viz: 

1st. The entire absence of chipped flints, though occasional 
flakes and nodules are found. 

2nd. The abundance of stone and pottery discs, as many as 
sixty appearing in one ashbed. 

3rd. The large quantity of bone implements and ornaments 
of excellent workmanship. 

The minor details may be summed up as follows; The fre- 
quency of small marine shells, generally helices ; the scarcity of 
stone celts; the occurrence of carbonized corn, acorns, plum 
pits, and the absence of stone pipes. Before commenting on 
these ash-beds, we might divide them into two classes. The 
first call " refuse heaps," as they are formed by carrying 
the ashes and debris from the dwellings and depositing them in 
waste heaps generally on the outskirts of the village. The sec- 
ond class consists of those ash-beds which were created by the 
undisturbed, and consequently not removed, debris from floors 
of the habitations or dwellings. 

The first sort often measures up to thirty feet in diameter, and 
three feet deep in the centre, and are composed mainly of ashes 
condition, together with large quantities of broken 
pottery and bones, with very inw whole implements or orna- 
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ments. On account of the looseness and friability of the 
ponent material, these heaps are very easy to examine, especial 
in the sifting process. 

The second sort, of course, would naturally be the size of 
dwellings that once created them, and not exceeding 15 or m. 8 
inches in depth at the centre. Besides a thin layer ot ash^^» 
sometimes quite hard in the centre where the fireplace was^ tl& ms 
sort of bed contained quantities of black humus, especial! 
towards the edges, in which numbers of relics, both broken ai 
unbroken, occur, together with the usual accompaniment 
broken bones and pottery, jaws of animals, portions of d< 
horns, carbonized corn, clam shells and charcoal. 

Seemingly, in most of these ash-beds the relics are foui 
around the edge, as if it was customary to have a lounge 
bench around the walls, underneath which it was the custom 
keep their utensils and such implements and weapons as coul 
be stored there. As to specimens, the bone and horn impli 
ments and ornaments rank first, consisting of awls, needles, bol 
eyed and eyeless; so-called **buckles"; beads, or hollowed set 
tions of bone of various lengths: perforated teeth of bears ai 
wolves; boars' tusks ground to a lateral edge for a tool; beavei 
teeth ground to a cutting edge similar to a chisel; perforaU 
bones from fishes' heads; skin dressers; pottery markers; arro' 
heads; deerhorn spikes ground to a point; tallies; bones sho^ 
ing evidences of cutting, scraping and boring; with an o< 
casional weapon which would lead one to believe that there e: 
isted an affinity or tendency towards the Esquimaux — notabl 
two examples: one a horn harpoon with two deep barbs on 01 
side and a hole just immediately behind the second barb fc 
the attachment of a cord, presumably used in connection with 
float, as the base of the harpoon being wedge-shaped would 
easily detached from the shaft. This weapon would be servi< 
able both in hunting beaver and in fishing; length 5 3-8 11 
by 3-4 inch broad and 516 inch thick. The other example i.^ ^ 
an inscribed bone dagger 10 1-2 inches long, 7-8 inch wide an» j^^° 
of a triangular cross section. The inscription consists of a rr^i0f' 
ular pattern of groups of short straight lines, divided as iollow^ '^^'' 
Five pairs of upright straight lines, slightly inclined in opposit^^ ^^ 
directions alternately, the individual lines ot any pair bein: ^^^ 
parallel to each other. The divisions thus formed contain hork Y 
zontal parallel lines to the number of five in each of the two di ^I" 
visions nearest the butt, and four in each of the other two dfc J[*' 
visions. Roth of these weapons display excellent workmanship ^P 
and ini:;enuity. The surfaces have all been scraped over, the: '^^ 
finally polished. 

Bositlos the above mentioned bone implements and orn; 
ments, a few o( stone and clay occur, such as were used in tl 
household eeononiy. as mealing stones, hand hammers, celts d< 
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graded to hammers (but these do not occur very frequentl v), 
occasional rubbing stones, nodules and flakes of flint ch^rt 
quartz and chalcedony, pottery and stone discs mlafge nui"!)- 
bcrs, pottery ones predominating. These discs are of evjeiy si 3te 
and in every stage of manufacture. They must . havei'.be^n 
largely used in some gambling games, a great puin1>er of th^-^ 
being very- roughly, finished, as if made in a hurry. * ' 

Clay pipes also abound, and resemble the types used. Jbyt'Xe 
Hurons to the w«t aii<} other tribes to the east of this distn ^:t. 

By using a si.e^fe one Can get quantities of carbonized co^r-n, 
beans, acorns^ atid in some cases what looks like edible ro(^ ns, 
fish scales ail'd bones, turtle bones and eggshells, bones of 
small birds and minor animals, plum pits, some being perfci^r- 
ated. These latter may have been us^d to a Urge extent in 
a gambling ' game, descriptions of which have been given ^y 
the early exptorers. Marine shells to the nuoiber 0f four — or 
five varieties: present themselves, such as a cowrie, A bivah^^c, 
a whelk, and a.loQg, slender spiral. Nearly all of these ^hdis 
are perforated or have their end ground off. 

Among tl^esef tetlics are certain ones which may be classed 
as toys, br .eVcn.niiniatures for depositing iit gfaves. For in- 
stance, on several occasions extremely small pipes occur, o( 
which the bowls would not hold half a thimble full of tobacc^^'- 
These are roughly. nlade, ho finish bemg*^ piit x>n them. Th^*^ 
again there are mimature celts, from 3 4Qf an inch to i 1-2 ^^ 
length, that seejn to be* (nadp frdm splinters of large celts^. It *^ 
almost inconceivable/to what practical use th'fese could be put t:Or 
unless that of skthtii.ng small animals, by children, or for ador^ 
ing the person, possibly emblems for burial purposes. We ha 
also small discs and beads, both stone and clay, which could 1 
used by children as well as adults. What is unmistakably a chilcJ ^ 
toy is a small clay pot i 38 inches high and pne in diamet^^ ^'-'^ 
roughly made, with but little attempt at ornamentation, whi^^*^ 
consists of one circle around the neck and one around the shoi>? *^ 
der, with a few tiny indents around the tip. 

No wooden relics occur, though sometimes I have thoug'^^^ 
that smooth, charred pieces of wood may have been handl 
of tools. 

Taken altogether, there is no appreciable difference in t 
relics from the various beds, for the same sites had been occ ^" 
pied by various peoples at dififerent times. We must bear ^^ 
mind, in summing up, that no relics showing traces of Conner 
tion with the white man occur, and that the remains are tho 
of a people more of a sedentary nature than hunters solely; 
that, though probably not pre-Columbian, they existed pri 
to the advent of the French traders and Jesuit priests. 

The disposition, size and relative position of the ash-be c»f 
enable one to determine the situation of each village, ai^^ 
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(proximate number of its inhabitants. These ash-beds 
epresent two classes of dwellings, one the "long house" 

Huron-Iroquois peoples, and the other the oval or cir- 
"wigwam" of the Algonquin tribes; the former often 40 
in leng^th by 10 or 12 broadband the latter sometimes 
: a diameter of twenty paces. Mr. A. F. Hunter, of Barrie, 

man well versed in the exploration of the Huron coun- 
signates the long ash-beds as Huron without a doubt, 
kens the village sites of circular ash-beds to the camps 

Algonquins in the Northwest at the present day, with 
ief *s wigwam in the center and the remainder in an irreg- 
rc!e, or two concentric circles around it. But in a very 
lumber of cases these two varieties of ashbeds occur in 
ne village! Were the two people amalgamating, or was 
ng house evoluted out of several circular habitations 
together for better defense and accbmmodation ? This 
teems to be the fact, and the custom of each family in a 

"long house" having its special part of the house and 
n fireplace, was a survival of the time when each &mily 
1 own habitation, 
e Fort," Victoria Road; Ont, Oct. 25, 1897. 



ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. * 

ntific American says: It Is observed by Dr. Buhler in 
jk on Indian pahtography, that a very remote period is in- 
, for the beginning of writing by the fact that in a Jain text 
Lit 300 B. C. its origin is forgotten and its invention at- 
d to the creator Brahma.- Indian imitations of Greek 
las prove that the Cjieck alphabet was employed in north- 
n India before the time of Alexander the Great. Knowl- 
)f the art of writing is established for the earliest Vedic 
by one of the greatvvorks; and the grammarian Panini, 
assigned to the fourth centary, mentions Greek writing 
e words signifying writer. The eviaencc of the canonical 
of Ceylon indicates that the knowledge of writing was prc- 
>tic;and passages in the Jataka and in the Maha Vagga 
the existence, at the time of their composition, of writing 
5 and of a wooden slate, such as is still used m Indian elc- 
ry schools. Writing, as a subject of elementary instnic- 
\ still mentioned in an inscription of the second century be- 
hrist. The pahvographical evidence of the Asoka inscrip- 
early shows that writing was no recent invention in the 
rentury before Christ, for most of the letters have several, 
very divergent, forms, sometimes nine or ten. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE TSIMSHIAN INDIAN 

By G, a. Uorsev. 

The Tsimshian Indians form one of the most importaLnt 
stocks of the Northwest. They live in villages on the Nsfcss 
and Skeena rivers and adjacent islands, and have as neighbors 
on the north the Tlingits, on the east the Dennes, and on 'Tlie 
south the Bella Coolas and Kwakiutls. Their origin and ea:i*ly 
movements are still a matter of speculation. Their langua.g'e 
separates them from the neighboring stocks, but in religion, 
folk-lore and culture they have much in common with t:hc 
Tlingits, Haidas of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and t:he 
Kwakiutls. Their physical relationship with these stocks Has 
not been determined, although some anthropometric data Imas 
been collected by Dr. Franz Boaz and by myself. 

Owing to three chief, reasons the life of the Tsimshians, as 
well as that of other Northwest Indians, has within the l^st 
fifty years undergone marked change. These reasons a-i^* 
(i) The founding and rise of the city of Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island; (2) the establishment of Hudson's Bay Co^^^' 
pany's Posts and missionary stations, and (3) the establish- 
ment of numerous salmon canneries on the inlets and rivc^rs. 

The changes brought about by these causes may also be 
considered under three heads. First may be mentioned "the 
change of physical status due to mixture with the whites ^.nd 
with other Indians; secondly, the change in culture due to 
white contact and especially due to the influence of mission- 
aries, and, finally, the change in habitation due to the estab- 
lishment of Hudson's Bay Company's posts, missionary sta- 
tions and canneries. It is only with the last change, that <>f 
habitation, that we are here concerned. 

While on the coast of British Columbia this summer, in t:he 
interests of the Field Columbian Museum, I gathered si-»<h 
information as I could relative to this point, and, while fvM liy 
realizing the imperfection of the data collected, it seems to 
me to be of sufficient importance to be recorded. "My inf^''- 
mation was obtained from various missionaries and traders, and 
from the reports of the department of Indian affairs. I am es- 
pecially indebted, and take this opportunity of expressing ttiy 
obligation, to the Rev. Mr. Tomlinson of Meamskinisht, a 
missionary who began his career of usefulness with Duncan at 
Metlakahtla and who is acquainted with the Tsimshian dialects, 
and has resided in many of the Tsimshian villages on both the 
Nass and Skeena rivers. 
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Boaz* has divided the Tsimshiati stock into dialects, those 
speaking the Nasqa and those speaking the Tsimshian proper, 
Of those speaking Nasql he enumerates two tribes; of ihe 
Tsimshians proper he enumerates six tribes. He does not 
specify, however, whether this enumeration refers to former 
times or today; at any rate I am unable to reconcile his list of 
tribes to present conditions. It is to be noted furthermore that 
the tribes speaking Nasqa are not confined to the territory of 
the Nass river, but are also found on the Skeena river, As to 
the distinguishing characteristics of the two dialects t had no 
time for investigation. But from various sources I learned that 
those tribes which spoke the Tsimshian dialect proper could 
not understand the Nasqa dialect, whereas the Nasqa tribes 
could understand those who spoke Tsimshian proper. It ap- 
pears yet further that there are two closely related groups of 
the Nasqa dialect, the Nasqa and the Kitksa'n, the former 
group being confined to the Nass river, the latter to the Skeena 
river, 

Instead oftaking up the tribes or villages according to a 
linguistic basis [ have preferred rather to follow the natural di- 
visions and to take up first the Skeena river villages, and then the 
Nass river villages and finally the coast and island villages. It 
will be seen from a reference to the map that the villages are 
numbered from i to iS and from A to H, The numbers refer 
to ancient or modern villages, which were founded without ref- 
erence to white influence. The letters refer to villages founded 
within recent years through recent white influence. The capi- 
tal letters N, K and T on the map are for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the Nasqa and Kiksin tribes from those speaking 
Tsimshian proper. These numbers and letters are retained in 
the text, In the spelling of the proper names I have followed 
as a rule that given by the missionaries of the various towns or 
by the traders; in soma cases I have inserted in brackets the 
spelling given by Roaz (B) or that given in the report of the 
Indian Commission (R). 

One of the origin myths of the Tsimshians reports that after 
the flood their ancestors drifted about tor a long time in a canoe 
and finally landed at Dum-lakam (what will be a good place). 
Here they rested and this was their earthly primeval home. 
From here they began to extend outward in various directions 
and so was built up the Tsimshian people. Dum-lak-am, so far 
as can be determined, was the region about the modern town 
of Hazelton, one hundred and sixty miles up the Skeena river, 
and at ihis point we may properly begin our review of the 
Tsimshian villages, 
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SKEENA RIVER VILLAGES. ' 

1. N. K. Kit-an-maiksh [Git-an-max R] place for putting 
out net. Until 1879 this village was located on a flat just aboA^e 
the junction of the Slceena and Bulkley rivers. Shortly before 
that time the inhabitants had begun to build a little further xjp 
on a low blufT overlooking the Skeena where the present to^wn 
of Hazelton now stands. The old village was destroyed by fi re 
about 1876. The population of Hazelton, or "The Forks," 3.s 
the town is commonly called, in 1881 numbered about 200. at 
present it numbers about 250. Many families have remow^^ci 
thither from Kishpiyeoux and from villages down the river. TT" Yxc 
town recently has become of considerable importance, as it is a.t 
the head of steamboat navigation on the Skeena. It contains ^ 
very important Hudson's Bay Post and is the distributing po mnt 
for miners' supplies for the interior, especially for the Omen « <^ 
country which has for some time been the scene of much ra i «^' 
ing activity. 

2. N. K. Kish-pi-yeoux [Kits-pioux, .Kits-piouse, R.] pi; 
of ancestor Pi-yeoux. This village, at the junction of tr 
Kishpiyebux and Skeena rivers, was in 1873 the most popul( 
on the upper Skeena. At that time it numbered about 400 pi 
pie, now it contains 225. Between 1881 and 1895 the pop:^ *-^" 
iatiod decreased about thirty-three per cent, much of this 
ing due to successive epidemics of measles. 

3. N. K. Kish-ga-gass [Kits-ge-gaas, Kits ge-goos, 
place of ancestor Ga-gass — on the Babine river, nine mi - 
from its mouth. This village twenty years ago had over 5 
inhabitants, but many have removed to Hazelcon and ma 
perished in the mines of Caribo and Omenica. Kish 
gass now numbers about 275 and is probably the m« 
primitive of all Tsimshian villages. 

4. N. K. Kaul-daw [Gal-Doe, R.] dwellers beyond. Tl 
village is doomed to utter extinction; numbering about i 
people in 1875, there are at the present time only about thii 
who claim Kaul-daw as their home, and even many of these 
main there only one or two months of the year. Many of 1 
former inhabitants have removed to Kish-pi-yeoux. Witl 
five years the village will4)e completely abandoned. 

5. N. K. Kitze-gukla people of Zegukla mountain. This *^ 
the first of the Skeena river villages as we go toward C: •^^ 
coast from Hazelton. In 1873 its population was about 2^ ^^' 
but it is now about eighty. In 1875 many of the houses w^ ^^ 
burned from a conflagration which started on the opposite sid^* ^-^' 
the river, caused bv the carelessness of two miners. Mim^^* 
trouble and ill feeling grew out of this and the Indians ^^\ 
tempted to close the river to navigation. The difficulty was r»<^^ 
settled until a man-of-war appeared at the mouth of the Skeci*^* 
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■ 6. N. K. Kit-win-gach [Kit-wang-agh, R] — people ot place 
W of plenty rabbits. This village numbered about 250 in 1876, 
I 200 in 1 88 1 and at present about 150. Many deserted their 
I homes during the gold craze on the Stickene river and suf- 
fered as the Indians usually do in contact with the whites 
under such circumstances. Many men died, and the women 
and girls were abandoned. Some of these women even took 
their daughters with them for the purpose of selling them to 
the whites. 

7. N. K. Kit-win-skole [Kit-wan-cool, R.] — people where 

pass the narrows. This formerly extensive village, which num- 

l>ered over 350 in 1875, has been nearly abandoned and now 

<^ontains less than eighty people. Most of them have gone 

^p to live at Hazelton, but many others left for the mines, 

hile others still found ruin and death in Vicitoria. 

8. T Kit zilas[Gyitsald-ser, B ; Kit-sa-las, R.] — people of the 

iion. Of this village, which numbered over 300 in 1875. but 

^ single family remains The head of this family is one of the 

^rew of the S. S. "Caledonia" which runs on the Skeena. He 

^■ves in a neat modern cottage. All the other houses are in 

""^ins and overgrown with vegetation. 

Q. T. Kit-zim-gay-lum [Kit-suni-kalem. R.; Gyitsumralon, 
,0 — people of Zim-gay-lum river. Another almost deserted 
"^iUage; its population of 150 in 1885, has been scattered until at 
F^r^sent not more than sixty remain. Many have gone to New 
*^^tlakahtla, others have settled in Port Essington, while still 
^^^hers have joined the Kitksians. 

NASS RIVER VILLAGES. 

^^ 10. N. Kit-aix — ? In 1870 Kit-aix. near the mouth of the 
■^ ^ss river, was a populous village, numbering over 350. At 
^^■"^sent it numbers about seventy-five. Many have joined the 
r^ission villages of Kincolith and a few have taken up their res- 
*^^nce in Lak-kul-zap. 

11. N. Lak-ungida (Haida name?) — This was one of the 
r^^ost populous villages in 1870 and numbered over 400, now 
l^*^. ere are not more than fifty remaining. Many died in Vic- 

•^ria, others have gone to the mission village Kincolith and a 
w went to Lak-kul-sap. 

12. N. Kit-lak-aods — people on the sandy point. The re- 
taining inhabitants of this village, which numbered 150 in 

^ 890, deserted the place entirely in 1885. Where they went I 
^^as not able to learn. 

13. N. Kis-themu-welgit — ? This was never a large village 
^.nd numbered but eighty in 1875, and now numbers about fifty, 
'^he chiefs removed to Victoria and a few have settled in the 
^^lass river mission villages. 
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14. N. Kit win-shilk [Kit-win-tshilth, R.] — people 
place of the lizards. This village now numbers less tin 
half of its 1870 population, which was 200. The death 
exceeded the births and many of the women, who were 
for their fair complexion, fine form and beauty, were lost 
toria. 

15. N. Kit-lak-damix [Kit-lach-damax, R.] — ^people o 
or pond. This village numbered 350 in 1872, has at 
only about 150 inhabitants. It is hard to account for tl 
crease for there has been no special epidemic, nor haw 
been any decided migrations to other villages. On tlu 
hand this village is known to have received acquisition 
Kit-win-skole. 

3. COAST OR ISLAND VILLAGES. 

16. T. Kit-kahta [Kit-kaa-ta, R. Gyitga-ata, B.] — pe< 
the poles. This was formerly a large village, numberi 
tween 300 and 400 in 1870. Many have gone to Alaska 
to join Duncan's colony at New Metlakahtla, and the | 
tion has decreased considerably. It now numbers about 

17. T. Kit-khatla [Kit-katla, R.; Gyit-qa'tla, B.J— p« 
the sea. This village now numbers about 200 and is thi 
primitive and least often visited of the coast villages. 

18. T. Kit-tizoo. [Gyid-esdzo, B.] — ?This village, at the 
west of Milbank Sound, is the most southerly of all Tsii 
villages. It is now almost deserted, part of its populatio 
ing gone to Alaska, others have settled at Bella Bella. 

MODERN VILLAGES AND MISSIONARY STATIONS. 

A. Meamskinisht — foot of porcupine grove; Foun< 
1889 by Mr. Tomlinson as a mission village. At the 01 
numbered but five people, now its population is about 
drawn from the Kitk'sans. 

B. New Kitzilas. This is not a mission village, b 
settled by the people of Kitzlas in 1893. Its popula 
present is about forty. 

C. Port Essington. This town is second in imp< 
only to Port Simpson. Although it was the seat ofa Hi 
Bay Post in 1835, it had its real beginning in 1872, wht 
gold excitement began in the Omenica country and the 
began to go into the interior by the Skeena river. In 
Church of England mission was started and th'^n the Indii 
gan to settle there from various places on the Skeena but 
from the V illages ot Kit-zlas and Kitze-gukla. It now 
bers about 200 inhabitants, has two churches, two sa 
armies, a cannery and a saw mill. It is also the startinf 
for the Skeena river steamer, and is destined some day t 
place of considerable importance. 
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Matlakhatla. The story of this mission village is the 
ce of the Northwest coast, and it has been told over and 
gain. Its history is a chapter in the life of a man who 
among the first of America's missionaries and teachers. 
in went out to Port Simpson in 1857 and removed to 
<ahtla m 1862. With him went a few of the Simoson 
hians. Within six months the whole body moved over 
tieir chief, Kit-laan. Of the rise and fall of this new 
Utopia we are not here concerned. Duncan left and 
rd a new and brighter Utopia on one of the islands of 
:rn Alaska, and Metlakahtla today is a rQinious monu- 
:o the folly of a Bishop of England. Its population in 
vas 150. 

Port Simpson. The early history of Port Simpson or 
on as it is called on the coast, is the history of a Hud- 
Say Company's Port. This post was first established in 
)n the Nass river at a point about two miles above the 
it mission village of Kincolith. It only remained there 
*ars but during that time seven of the traders died or 
leir death at the hands of the Indians. Then the Post 
amoved to Port Simpson. At that time there were no 
IS nearer than the peninsula of Metlakahtla. In that pas- 
t that time there were nine villages of Tsimshians who 
retained their summer homes on the Skeena river. Of 
nine villages I learned the names of six. The first was 
okalants; its chief was Legaik and he was the head chief 

entire Tsimshian nation. The other five villages were: 
ni, Kinagingeeg, Kil-utsai, Kitadah, Kitzeesh. The 
ncd population of the nine villages was about 5,000. 
iiave long since disappeared; many removed to Simpson, 
le majority were scattered among other villages, slain in 
acial wars, lost in the gold fields of the interior, or per- 
in Victoria. Simpson at present is the metropolis of the 

dull and stupid in summer but awake and lively enough 
Iter. It boasts of a hotel, fire department, hospital and 
val churches and salvation armies. Its population is over 
A half dozen totem poles mark the sites of the old 
5 of the early days. 

Kin-eolith — place of scalp. This mission village was 
;d in 1867 by Mr. Tomlinson. Its inhabitants were drawn 
the Nass river villages, chiefly from Gwin-wah. It now 
*rs about 200. 

Lak-kul-zap [Kach-als-ap, R.] Founded in 1872 h^ 
rreen, from Tsimshians drawn from the villages of Kit- 
d Kitkahta; now numbers about eighty. 

Aiyaush — eternal bloom. Founded in 1 87 1 by Mr. 
nson. Its inhabitants were drawn chiefly from Kit-Iak- 
:. It now numbers 100. 
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IE DIVISION OF THE PALEOLITHIC AGE. 

address of Sir John Evans at Toronto, an extract of 
ive have given in this number, makes it appropriate that 
t a history of the various palaeolithic finds in Europe. 
IS in the year 17 15 that a palaeolithic implement was dis- 
1 in connection with the skeleton of an elephant in the 
jfthe Thames near Gray's Inn, London. This imple- 
; preserved in the British Museum and closely resembles 
ens from the gravel at Amiens. While the exact posir 
this implement in the gravel was not at the time posi- 
loted there can now be little doubt that man in company 
xtinct animals inhabited 
ley of the Thames when 
jal floods spread over the 
d plain upon which the 
>art of London is built, 
ther locality in England, 

_ •-.c^'ii ^ The Neanderihal Cave. 

oxne m Suffolk county, 

^ere discovered by Sir John Frere in so "great numbers 

t workmen had emptied baskets of them in the ruts of the 

ig road before becoming aware of their value." * 

le are perhaps the earliest relics found in the gravels. 

ivere. however, other relics found in the caves at a very 

ate. The exploration of caves had gone on for a long 

ifore the discovery of human remains, though osseous re- 

>f extinct animals had been discovered in great numbers. 

caveofGailenreuth in Bavaria, were discovered at least 

^e bears and other extinct animals. Dr. Buckland cal- 

that 5,500 animals of the same species were there en- 
I. This cave owed its deposit in a great measure to the 

of water. No human remains were found in it. 
J28 human bones and teeth, together with fragments of 
ottery, were discovered by M. Tournal at Aude in 
n France. Bones of animals such as the reindeer, ante- 
ag and goat were also discovered. In 1826 Rev. J. Mc- 
made some remarkable discoveries in a cavern at Kent's 



formation consisted of stratified loam and srravel. The bed of 
IS used for making brick as late as 18C0. The gravel contained 
' tools and fossil bones. 
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Hole, but died before the account was published, f 

No other discoveries were made until 1859 when the Brixh^*"* 
cave was opened. The relics found here excited so much M- 

tentioii that the Royal Society appointed several of its me_-=in- 

hers to superintend the exploration. Among these were Sir 

Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Sir John Evans, Mr. P^^en- 
gelly anJ Mr. Dawkins. Mr. Pengelly, recently decea^^sed, 
was placed in charge. 

The cave consisted in a succession of galleries, which i^^ere 
partly filled with gravel, bones and mud. At the top wa.g=^ a 
layerof stalagmite, fifteen inches thick Below this the b^^ne 
- earth from one to fifteen feet in thickness which contained ni— =am- 
erous mammalian remains, identical with those found at Ke^^t's 
cavern. At the bottom was a layer of gravel in which some of 
the bones and relics were found. Mr. Pengelley thought tz. hai 
the deposits in the cav^ were owing to the transporting age^-^cy 
of water and since the deposit was made a valley of seventy- ^ve 
feet in depth had been excavated. 

The "Ilyenas" den" at Wookey's hole in Somerset was c^nre- 
fully explored by Prol. B«=iyd 
Dawkins, who also expl<^ 'cd 
the caves at Cresswell Cr~ J gs 
and many other places. "*. his 
cave was found to con'dain 
thirty-five specimens ol pal ^so- 
^lithic art in connection ^^ilh 
l:he bones of 467 cave hye M)as. 
"fifteen cavelions,twenty-se '^f" 
cave bears, eleven gri ^^'V 
bears, eleven brown bc^r^F 
seven wolves, eight fo :^"f 
thirty mammoths, 234 woolly rhinoceros, 401 horses, sixc:*" 
wild ox, thirty bison, thirty-five Irish elk and thirty reinJ«<f- 
The Victoria cave, in Yorkshire, yielded numerous remain^ "^ 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bison and hycn^- 
Caves in North Wales yielded also teeth of the rhinoceros, 
horse and hyena but no human remains. 

These caves were all in limestone but the palxoHthic imp'^' 
mencs were confined to the lower strata which was separaJW 
from the upper by a continuous strata of stalagmite. The^ 
were all upon the British Isles. 

The discoveries on the continent of Europe have been more 
interesting than those in Great Britain. As long ago as I/"^ 
a skull ot low type was exhumed at Constadt near Stuttgart. 




t Kent's hole wag found to coutain the following strata and relics- f 
was about seventy feet above the bottom of the valley. Tb« biobtkuoo 
was about sixty feet square. The contents were: <1) Boman poturr- 
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jrtemberg, Germany, in association with extinct animals. 
■erman anthropologists have since given the name of the 
; to the race and call it the "Constadt race." 
se discoveries were followed by others which were quite 
larkable. They consisted of the finding of skulls and 
>ns in connection with the bones of extinct animals as 
s: the Enghis skull, in the valley of the Neusc, in a cave 
' buried in breccia in company with many bones of ex- 
nimals. The famous Neanderthal skull was brought to 
n 1857, near Duascldorf, in the valley of the Rhine. It 
a cavern about sixty feet above the stream and about 
:t below the top of the cliff. The Enghis and the Nean- 
I skulls excited a great deal of attention as they were 
>ed to prove two things. First that man existed a mar- 
ly long time ago, and second that the primitive man was 
g of very low grade. 




find which excited the most attention was in the valley 

Somme, 

discovery of the relics of man in the gravels, followed by 
icovery of human remains in the caves, combined to- 
■ furnished conclusive evidence of man's antiquity in 
e and gave rise to the opinion that the missing link 

soon be found. The year 1857 was the date from which 
I the discussion over the subject. From that time on, 
ologists have been busy looking for new evidence on these 
, though they use the evidence furnished by previous ex- 

id broaze .tpear beaii>i, poliehed stoue weapODH, bones of oowa, 
nd tkoraes, and cbarcual ina layer cf dark eartb; |'i) fliot imple- 
fiD anrl, a needle with an eye, three barpoon-beads cnade out of 
ad deer's born beneatli the crust of ntalaKmite in a deposit of red 
,bout two teet thick; I3| fossil boues of extinct animat.s and a. few 
iplemeots in the breccia. The lower strata was found to 00a- 
e bones of ttie mammoth, rbiuoceros, ox, reindeer, cave lion, cave 
cave bear, and a-ssociated with tbem a number of worked tilnta, 
human rt-mains. 
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plorations. Cave hunting became somewhat common. The 
history of cftV^ hunting on the Continent is about as loUows: 

In 1828 M. Tournal explored a cavern in Bize in the d^it- 
ment of Aude, southern France, and discovered human bonts. 
In 1833 Dr. Schmerling of Liege explored the caves in the val- 
ley of the Meuse in Belgium and found human bones associated 
with those of the cave bear, cave hyena, mammoth thinoceros, 
horse, reindeer, red deer, roe and wildcat. His most remark- 
able discovery was that ofthe Enghis sicull, which was covered 
with breccia five feet deep, associated with the bones of the rein- 
deer, rhinoceros and horse. This skull is well formed. Dr. 
Huxley says oi it, "there is no mark of degradation about it 
It might have belonged to a philosopher or it might have con- 
tained the thoughtless brain of a savage." The Neanderthal 
skull was not discovered until 1857, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury later than the Enghis. It was thrown out of a cave near 
Dusseldorf in Prussia by some woikmen who were quarrying in 
the rock. It was a mere Iragment as the lower part ofthe skull 
wasgone, Dr, Fuhlroot rescued this from destruction. After 
examining the locality and the bones deposited there, he decided 
that the Neanderthal man lived with the mammoth and other 
extinct animals in the drift period.* 

Thecave of Aurignac was discovered in 1852. It was a 
grotto in a limestone hill near Aurignac, France. There was a 
large slab in front of the cave, 
but the vaulted recess was filled 
with human bones, Thesebones 
were, by the order of the 
mayor of Aurignac, buried in the 
parish cemetery and were not 
seen afterward. In 1 860 M. Ed- 
ward Lartet explored the grotio 
and discovered outside a layer of 

ashes and charcoal which con- '^'"* "' J'""'ip"ir. 

tained burnt and gnawed bones of extinct and recent quadrupeds, 
rude hearthstones, numerous works of art, but no osseous re' 
mains of man. There were bones ofthe cave bear, brown bear, 
badger, cave lion, wildcat, cave hyena, wolf, fox, mammoth, 
woolly rhinocceroE. horse, wild ass, wild boar, Irish deer, stag, 
roebucck, reindeer, and aurochs. These were obtained from the 
deposit outside ofthe cave. "They bore the marks of cuts pro- 

♦ Thesa two skulls, Enghis and Neanderthal, are desoribed by Dr. 
Charles Riu in his articles on the stone age in Europe, sad outs illos' 
trattng the two are placed side by side, showing the contrast betw«ea 
them. Dr. Hoxley pronounces the Neanderthal skull as "the mosC 
ape-libe of the human crania yet discovered," but many others have de- 
cided that its liraia capacity was large, though the retreating forehead, 
uniisuat thickness, and enormous ridges above the orbits, naturally 
place it among the skulls of a low grade. 
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lucedby flint tmplements, some of them had been split open for 
he extraction of marrow," The conclusion reached was that 
here was a place where repists were prepared and eaten, and 
trhere savage hunters feasted on the spoils of the chase," pos- 
ibly observing luneral feasts. There is considerable unccr- 
ainty about this find as the bones of animals of different periods 
vere so mingled together that the periods coitld not be dis- 
inguished. M, Lartet continued to explore the caves of south- 
:rn France, and to him is due the division of the palaeolithic 
ige. It was in the valley of the Vezere and in the province of 
Dordogne that he discovered a series of caves which has given 
the names to the relics bearing certain shapes, as these 




vere found to b: associated with the bones of certain extiuct 
inimals.and found at varyingdepihs,showing that they belong to 
iiffereiit epochs. The cavc^ and rocW shelters forming the 
^roup are as follows: Lc Moiistier, La Madflaine, Laugeric, 
Uaule-Bassi, Gorge de Enfcr, Lcs Eyzks and Cromagitoit. 
These stations were inhabited by man for a very long period 
Juring which the fauna underwent many changes. The relics 
ilso showed a succession of population. Flint continued to be 
ised, but the articles showed a great variety of forms and some- 
imes a finish which assimilated them to neolithic implements, 
'he people were ignorant of the art of grinding and polishing 
tone. The most delicate of flint articles were those used as 




wis or piercers. Flint arrowheads were found proving that the 
'roglodytes were acquainted with the use of the bow. and cer- 
lin implements which were called hatchets, or "choppers," with 
single broad convex edge and a thick back adapted to be 
eld m the hand. It is supposed to have been used for 
reaking marrow bones. Barbed points were also used as har- 
•oons or as lances, bone awls, needles, whistles, antlers, on 
rhich were drawings, on one a fish, on another a stag, on a 
bird two running reindeer, on a fourth two heads of the 
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aurochs, on a fifth a human figure, an eel and two horseheadStl 
They only show what kind of people lived in the intermediJ^ 
ate period between the age of the gravel bed; and the age ofthoJ 
"pile dwellings and kitchen middens. 

A few words must be devoted to the relics taken from thi 
different caves. The caveat Hohiefels {hollow rock), which i 
really a rock shelter, was explored by Dr. Fraas in 1870 
found to contain several species of bear, among them the cav4 
bear, and the bones of the reindeer, rhinosceros, wild horse_ 
drilled teeth used as amulets, a full grown African lion, wrought 
articles used in skinning animals, flakes split from blocks 
flint, and fragments of pottery vessels. 

The cave of Mentone in southern France was explored by I 
Reviere in 1872. Here the almost entire skeleton of a man was I 
embedded twenty leet below the deposit. Many pierced shells 
and the teeth of the stag covered the skull a» a chaplet. A 
bone instrument lay across the forehead and two spearheads of 




i 



flint below the head and a flint implement in his hand, showios^a 
the same mode of burial as has been practiced by the AmericaSfl 
Indians. 

In Germany, Austria and Hungary cave finds have showal 
diluvial layers with bones of mammoth, rhinoceros, cave lion^ 
and cave tigers at one period. The shelter caves, the reindeer, 
cave bears and diluvial horse at another period; no polished im- 
plements, no pottery or dog; other caves chipped stone imple- 
plemenls and pottery, but no pottery is found with the extinct ■ 
animals. ■ 

The "man of Spy" has interested the archjeologists. ThiS'J 
was a skull found in a cavern in the vicinity of Liege and de- 4 
scribed by Messrs. Fraipont and Lohest. There were three dis- 
tinct ossiferous beds separated by layers of stalagmite, all of 
which contained the remains of the mammoth. The imple- 
ments varied according to the depth. In the upper stratum 
they were of modern type, in the second stratum there were 
numerous hearths with burnt wood and ashes, implements of 
ivory with ornaments and a few fragments of pottery, and were 
associated with the bones of the rhinoceros, horse, mammoth, 
cave bear, cave hyena. Irish elk, reindeer, bison, cave lion. In 
the third or lowest of the beds the skeletons were found. They 
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were associated with ihe remains of the same animals but the 
flint implements were of the Mousterien pattern and were char- 
acteristic or later palaeolithic times. There were two skulls.one 
of them of an old woman, the other of a middle aged man. 
Both of them were very thick with prominent eyebrows, low re- 
treating foreheads, the lower jaws heavy, all of which are char- 
acteristic of an inferior and the oldest known race. They be- 
long to the long-headed class. The bones indicate that they 
were small square shouldered individuals. They were power- 
fully built with strong, curiously curved thigh bones, so fash- 
ioned that they must have walked with a bend at the knees. A 
lower Jaw of the same type was discovered in 1S65 by M. Du- 
pont at Naulette in the valley of the Lesse, in Belgium, also as- 
sociated with the bones of the reindeer. 

The discovery of skulls in the caves had been by this time 
numerous enough to furnish a classification of the races. They 
were as follows: (i.) The man of Constadt, whose skull was taken 
from a cave in Wurtemburg; (2) the Neanderthal man whose 
skull was found near Dusseldorf; (3) the Cromagnon race, whose 
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skull was discovered in a "rock shelter" in I 'oriJogne; (4) the 
skull and skeleton found in the cave at Mentone; (5) the skull 
of the "man of Spy" described by Messrs, Fraipont and Lohest; 
(f)) the skeleton found in Java, about which there has recently 
been so much discussion. We may say that this division of the 
palaeolithic age according to the skulls or race can not at 
present be regarded as satisfactory lor there are in several cases 
no relics associated to give an idea as to the stage of progress 
which was reached. 

Cave hunting in Scotland has also resulted in the discovery 
of bone needles, harpoons, pebble hammer stones, flakes and 
scrapers, which prove a connecting link between the palasoUthic 
and neolithic ages; the mammoth, rhinoceros and reindeer are 
associated with the first, Ihc present fauna with the last. 

The discoveries at Caddington, England, threw new light upon 
the ancient subdivisions of the palaeolithic age in Europe. Mr. 
F, G. Smith watched for six years the brick kiln pits and found 
what he calls a palceolithic floor on which rested a stone blade 
work-shop of pleistocene age; the blades more or less finished, 
the chips and tools lay just as the post glacial workman had 
left them. Here were blocks of raw material, flint nodules, oval 
t pebbles, large flint masses called anvil stones, stalactite 
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shaped nodules called punches, fabricators of nicked flint used 
tor flaking, cores from which flakes had been worked by careful 
blows and by smashing, several piles of selected flakes, showing^ 
that here was a workshop that had been overspread by the over- 
lying drift material. Also at Cray ford, England, Mr. F. G. 
Spurrell found a stone workshop ot Pleistocene age under drift 
gravel. 

There are many facts to prove that palaeolithic man occupied 
caves through successive periods of time, and that there were 
geological and climatic changes. Among these and not the 
least, is that during the last year there have been discoveries in 
the Pyrenees and Phoenicia, in Finistere and other places which 
extend the territory occupied by palaeolithic man and which 
show that he was at one time connected with extinct animals in 
all these countries. Judging by the address of Sir John Evans 
the same is true in India though there are many links to be sup- 
plied. As to the division and classification of the ages accord- 
ing to the relics we may say that is too well established to be 
overthrown. There was a rude stone age in Europe, this was 
followed bv the polished stone or neolithic age and that by the 
bronze. But the subdivision of the palaeolithic age according 
to the relics is much more difficult for the the relics are so much 




Harpoon from Cave. 

alike and shade into one another, that it is impossible to separ- 
ate them except as their history and full description of the finds 
are given, still the best method is the one which combines the 
two, classifying the relics according to the animals found in the 
caves as well as according to the character of the relicts. The 
Germans have divided it according to the skulls or the races 
which the skulls indicate. The English have made subdivisions 
to depend upon the relics though they are not united, as some^ 
among them the famous geologist Prestwich, make a wide di- 
^vision between the palaeolithic and neolithic age and recognizes 
a period of submergence between the two ages, while Mr. Brown 
and some others believe the two to be continuous but make 
subdivisions. For the present, the French division is the most 
useful especially as it identifies the varying stages of human cul- 
ture, the changes in climate and vegetation as well as in animal 
life. 

It appears that Europe underwent great changes during the 
palaeolithic age. At one time the climate was warm and vege- 
tation rank. The continent was occupied by animals which are 
found now, only in the torrid region, mainly in Africa, such as 
the hippopotamus, rhinoceros and hyena. Afterward it changed 
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so that the ch'mate was colder than at present and animals which 
are found only in the arctic regions were abundant. Among 
these may be mentioned the reindeer, the musk, ox and cave 
bear. 

Classification of the relics which have been ascribed to the 
different epochs of the palaeolithic age have been given by var- 
ious authors, Sir John Evans, M. Joly, Thomas Gilson, M. de 
Nadaillac and many others, each one varying in his account ac- 
cording to the locality or country in which he lives, though 
the French divide the palaeolithic age into the following 
epochs t marked by the bones of extinct animals and different 
classes of relics: (i) Epoch of St. Achuel, valley of the Somme, 
distinguished by almond shaped axes and by' the bones of the 
mammoth. (2) Epoch of Moustier. cave in Dordogne, dis- 
tinguished by scrapers and triangular lance heads, and the great 
cave bear. (3) The epoch of Solutre, a station at Saone et 
Loire in Switzerland, distinguished by flint spear heads and by 
angular maces and the bones of the reindeer and mammoth. 
(4) Epoch of Aurignac. a station in Haute Garonne, east of 
France, distinguished by bone implements, arrows slnd spear 
heads fashioned from the antlers of the reindeer. (5) Epoch 
of La Madeiaine, cave in Dordogne, distinguished for the 
presence of numerous works of art carved or engraved upon 
stone or bone, and the abundance of the bones of the reindeer. 
This is the division of M. de Mortillet. 

fSee articles by Dr. Charles Rau in Harper's Monthly entitled, 
^Stone Age in Earope/' also ^*Man Before Metals,'* by M. Joly. 



In conclusion we take from the address of Sir John Evans the 
following summary: 

Some may be able to call to mind the excitement not only among 
men of science but among the general public when, in 1859, *he 
discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes and Dr. Rigollot in the 
gravels of the valley of the Somme, a Abbeville and Amiens, 
were confirmed by the investigations of the late Sir Joseph Prest- 
wich, myself and others, and the co-existence of man with the ex- 
tinct animals of Jthe Quaternary fauna, such as the mammoth and 
wooly-haired rhinoceros, was first virtually established. It was 
at the same time pointed out that these relics belonged to a far 
earlier date than the ordinary stone weapons found upon the stnr- 
face, which usually showed signs of grinding or polishing, and 
that in fact there were stone ages in Britain. To these the terms 
"neolithic" and "paheolithic" were subsequently applied by Sir 
John Lubbock The excitement was not less when, at the meet- 
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ing of this association at Aberdeen in the autumn of that year, 
Sir Charles Lyell, in the presence of the prigce consort, called at- 
tention to the discoveries in the valley of the Somme, the site of 
which he had himself visited, and to the vast lapse of time indi- 
cated by the position of the implements in drift deposits a hundred 
feet above the existing river. The conclusions forced upon those 
who examined the facts on the spot did not receive immediate ac- 
ceptance by all who were interested in geology or archseology, 
and fierce were the controversies on the subject that were carried 
on both in the newspapers and before various learned societies. 
It is at the same time instructive and amusing to look back on the 
discussions of those days. While one class of objectors accounted 
for the configuration of the flint implements from the gravels by 
some unknown chemical agency, by the violent and continued 
gyratory action of water, by fracture resulting from pressure, by 
rapid cooling when hot, or by rapid heating when cold, or even 
regarded them as aberrant forms of fossil fishes, there were others 
who when compelled to acknowledge that the implements were 
the work of men's hands, attempted to impugn and set aside the 
evidence as to the circumstances under which they had been dis- 
covered. In doing this they adopted the view that the worked 
Hints had either peen introduced into the containing beds at a 
comparatively recent date, or if they actually formed constituent 
parts of the gravel then that this was a mere modern alluvium re- 
sulting from floods at no very remote period. In the course of a 
few years the main stream of scientific thought left this contro- 
versy behind, though a tendency to cut down the lapse of time 
necessary for all the changes that have taken place in the config- 
uration of the surface of the earth and in the character of its occu- 
pants since the time of the pahcolithic gravels still survives in the 
inmost recesses of the hearts of not a few observers. 

Many, however, have at the present day got over this feeling* 
and of late years the general tendency of those engaged upon the 
question of the antiquity of the human race has been in the direc- 
tion of seeking for evidence py which the existence of man upo" 
the earth could be carried back to a date earlier than that of t»)^ 
Quaternary gravels. There is little doubt that such evidence >*'»» 
eventually be forthcoming, but, judging from all probability, i^ }^ 
not in Northern Europe that the cradle of the human race ^''" 
eventually be discovered, but in some part of the world more f*^^' 
ored by a tropical climate, where abundant means of subsistco*^ 
could be procured, and where the necessity for warm clothing ^* 
not exist. 
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THE AG1-: OF THE WORLD AND THE AGE OF 

MAN. 

One of the most interesting topics which present themselves 
to the thoughtful mind is the contrast between the age of the 
world and the age of man. This is not apparent to ail for the 
common impression is that man was not only contemporan- 
eous with the animals and plants which surround him but that 
his history is in some way connected with all the scenes of 
nature and that his ancestry dates back to the beginning of 
things. 

Occasionally the traveller will come Into the midst of scenery 
which is so lonely and yet so grand that he feels insignificant in 
the presence of these primeval works of God. The astronomer 
gets this impression as he looks out from his little observatory 
through his far reaching eye, and watches the motions of the 
planets and stars. His thought is that worlds upon worlds 
must have rolled in space long before man came into exist- 
ence. The only being who preceded them is God. The geolo- 
gist as he views the rocks is impressed with their age, going 
back as he does to the arch^an rocks, into the Azoie age and 
building up his column he recognizes the changes which oc- 
curred before man came. He sees where life was first intro- 
duced and through what stages it passed before the plants and 
animals which are common now had any signs of existence. 
The prophetic types may have appeared early but no one ex- 
cept the Omniscient being could then have anticipated man 
who is the crowning work of all. The botanist and zoologist 
recognize the progress of creation in the history of the plants 
and animals, especially if paleontology is taken into account. 
The physicist who .studies the laws of nature and dynamic 
forces realizes the eternity of matter and occasionally gets the 
sense of the age of the world and the grandeur of Creation. 

The archa:ologist. however, while pursuing his special study, 
gets no such sense of either the antiquity of man or the age of 
(he world. Archaeological is very different from Astronomical 
or geological time. Various figures have been given which are 
based upon the combined evidence of the different sciences but 
they seem to be mere calculations like the figures of a difficult 
problem, the numerators are placed along the line merely to 
puzzle the student. To man may be given io,Cxk) years or 
100,000 years it makes but little difierence when we count the 
ciphers in the line which gives the age of the world. 
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The only way (or the anthropologist to realize the difier- 
ence between the age of man and the age of the world is to 
enter into comparative science. The broader the vision tbe 
stronger the impression. The study of scenery has howevct 
the same effect when the eye has been trained in this school oi 
science. To the ordinary observer scenery is dumb. It ap- 
peals to only one sense, that of sight. It is like music whsn ^^ 
appeals only to the sense of hearing and makes sound its 0C1I5 
vehicle of thought. Music without words uses only the sens« 
of sound, so scenery without science uses only the senses. 

The story of creation is written upon the rocks. There a.«^ 
temple domes which were slowly lifted to their heights by ttoe 
processes of creation and then their exterior surface was car v^<i 
and polished by other great forces of nature, ice and wat^r. 
which took many thousand years for these forces to wear avir^J 
the roughness of nature. Much of the flooring of earth t%^ 
been laid by the ice hand which extended to the south carryii^£ 
material for pavements and filling in the spaces with the sa.rm<l 
and gravel which had been ground out of the rock. 

The fountains which play in the "garden of the gods" ov*^^ 
their streams to the forces which are hidden far beneath tl^^ 
earth where the pressure and friction of the rocks produce gr^^^ 
heat and the pulsations of natu re are felt. If we apply the mythola^^ 
of the Norseman for our guide we might think that these w< 
the pulsations of the "great giant/' whose age is unknown. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Sir Peter Le Renoufyi\'\o has been so well known as the lef* 
ing Egyptologist of Europe died October 22, 1897. 

He was keeper of the Egyptian Antiquities of the British MT ^ 
seum, Pres. of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, lecturer ^^' - 
the Hibbert lecture course, editor, and Translator of the Bo<^' ^ 
of the Dead and the author of many works and essays. 

King David's Tomb. Clement C. Ganneau has an article 
the Athaencum for September 11, 1897, claiming that he h 
pointed out the probable place of the tombs of the kings 
Jerusalem but that Dr. Bliss had dug his trenches on the wro 
side and so failed to discover King David's tomb. 

Prehistoric Musical Instruments. A party digging ^ -^^' 
California has recently came upon skelefons w^hich were removc^^^ 
afterward. But careful digging with a knife in the soft sant^ 
soon resulted in the uncovering of three musical instruments, c^^ 
flutes, showing that evidently the musician of the tribe ha«^ 
been discovered. They were the leg bones of the deer, found c^ti 
the mainland forty miles amay, and were evidently highly treas- 
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*treii hv ihc owner as they were ornamented with pearly irri- 
tlescent plates cut from the" haleotis. The Hules which arc now 
in Mr. Plumb's collection at Islip, Long Island, were about eight 
inches in length, perforatcil with four or five finger holes, while 
the largest end was covered with asphaltum, into which was set 
the square or oblong piece of pearl, evidently selected for its 
heauty and luster. 

Haskkli. MrsEi'M in Chicago. Dr. W. Flinders Petrie, 
the Egyptologist sent, according to the daily papers, to Dr. 
Breasted of the University of Chicago, a valuable collection of 
relies excavated along the Nile, Among these are statues of 
Ncti Khefra, a wealthy nobleman, and his wife, which are said to 
lie nearly 5,000 ^'eaas old. They are of limestone and are re- 
markably well preserved. They will go to the Haskell Oriental 
ftliiscuni of the university. 

Domesticated Dogs i\ Peru. Prof. Nehring, in describ- 
iiig the domestic animals of the ancient Peruvians, states that the 
subject is scientificaUy important, because all the other peoples of 
aricient America were very poor in this kind of property as com- 
}^ared with the Peruvians and some of the Central American peo- 
ples. Nehring examined eighteen dog mummies from old 
Peruvian graves and ascertained that they belonged to three dif- 
ferent races — a shepherd's dog — a daschund — and a bull dog. Thi» 
discovery is interesting, as It shows rhe influence of domestication 
on the funnation of races.— Scientific Ameaican. 

Cannibalism in Ancient Egvpt. Prof. Flinders Pelrie is 
»»ow exhibiting the result of the explorations he made last winter 
at a spot called Deshasheh, on the, Nile, about fifty miles south 
-<>f Cairo, He was fortunate enough to come upon a group of 
tombs which date as far back as the fifth dynasty, about 2500 B. 
C_\ In these he found rude coffins with bones in them, hut no 
rnummies; an earlier form of burial had been in existence, in 
v^hich the bodies were cut up, the Hesh entirely removed, the 
l>oncs carefully wrapped up in cloth and placed in the coflins. 
The professor comes to the conclusion, based upon statements by 
X-^crodotus, Strabo, and other authorities, that the Hesh had been 
<^ooke() and eaten as a sacred rite in connection with the dead. 
With the Massagetae, when a man reached an old age, it was 
■c<jnsidered to be a happy and honorable death to be sacrificed 
s(nd eaten; and it was looked upon as a great misfortune to die 
t»cfore being entitled to this distinction. — Scientific American Sup- 
]>|einent. 

Ruins in Nkw Mexico. The Bulletin for the Geographical 
Society contains an article by U, Francis Duff on "The Prehis- 
tciric Ruins of the Rio Dolorosa," in the western part of Socorro 
. <;;ounty, New Mexico. 

From the head of the river to the Box Canon he counted 
s»c V en ty- eight ruins on the southern bank and sixty-nine on the 
northern bank. The houses, built of stone set in adobe mortar. 
Varied from a single room one story building to structures three 
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or four stories high and containing from one hundred to two 
hundred rooms. 

Great care was exercised in the selection of the building sitc^V 
the i:op of a little promontory or little elevated flats in the rivet 
valley out of reach of the water. 

The rooms varied in size, some of them nine feet hv six i«-*^'^ 
others eighteen feet by twenty feet. 

A vast number of relics has been gathered from these hotiS'CS. 
The singular custom of burying their dead beneath the floors of 
the rooms prevailed. When the bodies were placed on the floor, 
fresh earth was carried in and stamped down hard and a coatinj( 
of mortar spread over it and the room occupied as before. TWcir 
great reverence for the dead was exhibited in this way. 

The specimens of pottery are of five kinds, black and w'Hite, 
black with red cjecoration, corrugated, smooth bowls with blxtck 
lining and a plain red variety. 

Numismatics. R. C. Temple, the editor of the Indian --An- 
tiquary is publishing a series of articles on coinage in India ^"^^ 
the far East. He says: -'I found soon after my arrival in upp^T 
Burma in 1887 that great interest attached to the coinage and t^*-' 
origin of the currency as no coinage, properly so called had ^^' 
isted before 1861. I was therefore living among a people of con- 
siderable 'civilization' who had but recently been introduced ^0 
the use of coins. 

Admirably as Evans, in his "Coins of the Ancient Britoi^ ^ 
nearly forty years ago, as Keary in his '^Morphology of Coi*^^' 
in 1886, as Prof. Ridgeway in his ''Origin of Metallic Currct^^}' 
and Weight Standards." as Terrien de la Couperie in his "Cii*^" 
logue of Chinese Coins in the British Museum," and others bs*'^'^ 
illustrated by induction how currency must have preceded, i**^" 
led to coinage, no person has heretofore had the opportunity ^^ 
studying '*on the spot" the whole proceeding of a people in ^^^ 
act of passing from one stage to another and witnessing "a sucl<^^^" 
and complete change from the weighing of bullion to reg"^-***^^ 
coinage." —Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1897. 
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4Jhcier8 of Narth AmeHva. By Israel C. Russell. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1897. 

The subject of American scenery is again brought before us by a 
book. This time it is ice, rather than water, that has had the effect of 
molding the surface — ice in the shape of glaciers. There are three 
kinds of glaciers, Alpine, Piedmont and Continental. Alpine glaciers 
occur upon the sides and summits of mountains, the Piedmont are 
found at the base of mountains and resemble lakes into which streams 
have flowed. Continental glaciers are of vast extent and form an ice 
covering for entire continents, which were laved by great seas. 

There are three parts to glaciers, 1, snow fields, 2, that formed by the 
granular snow, called nere, 3, that formed by ice, which is the glacier 
proper. 

There are many signs of the effect of glaciers in regions from which 

they have retired. These are as follows: First, the worn and striated 

'rocks. Second, moraines, which may be divided into three classes, 

lateral, terminal, and ground. Third, there are also various hills and 

ridges, which owe their peculiar forms to the action of glaciers. 

The abandoned paths of great glaciers are sometimes marked by 
long ridges, smooth oval hills of unstratified drift, some of them in the 
shape of whalebacks. These are called Drumlins.*" They are very com- 
mon in certain regions in the Mississippi valley. In formerly glaciated 
regions there are tortuous ridges composed of water worn saud and 
gravel, which are called Osars. 

In other localities smooth contoured hills and irregular hills of 
stratified drift with basins between are seen. These are called Kames. 
Afisociated with Osars and Kames are broad plains of sand and gravel 
deposited by glacial waters. 

The most interesting deposit is that which is ct^Ued till. It is the di- 
rect product of the grinding up of the rock by the glacier and varies in 
character with the rock from which it is derived, trom a compact 
bowlder clay to a more or less sandy loose soil with bowlders and stone 
fragments scattered through it. 

The changes in topography produced by glaciers are of two kinds; 
those produced by moving ice masses which cut away prominences and 
smooth out inequalities and those which are formed by the deposits 
and tend to increase the relief of the surface. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the following' undraiued basins, numerous lakes, long wind- 
ing gravel ridges, tumultuous hills, broad sloping gravel plains, 
bowlders perched on hilltops, striated stones, outcrops of rocks with 
smooth and rounded contours. 

As to the existing glaciers in North America and their distribution, 
the author of this book has spoken clearly. He says they are confined 
to the Cordilleran mountain series and to Greenland. The Cordilleran 
series is a family of mountains which extend from Cape Horn to the 
Aleutian Islands, a distance of over 7,00() miles. 

The southern limit of glaciers is in the high Sierras of California. 
They are more numerous in Oregon, Washington and the Co&st Range 
in Canada.'*' The best examples cluster about the summits of Mount 
Shasta, Mt. Ranier and Mt. Baker and in the Selkirk mountains. The 
illustrations of these different mountains and the glaciers upon their 
summits are given in the plates, which are very beautiful, and show to 
us what grandeur there is in mountain scenery, and how important an 



* The froutispieoe, which contaiiia cuts kiudly furnished by Silver, Rurdett A 
To., illuitrates theiie points. 
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element the ice is in forming that scenery. The plate which shovrs ^^ 
action of the ice in the past is one which illustrates the morainal ^^' 
bankments, found in the Mono Valley, California. 

That which best illustrates the present action of the ice, is one wlsicip 
represents the Illecellewaet glacier of Canada. Here the glacis ^ ^ 
about the higher peaks, descend into the deep green coniferous fo i '^ Pfl ^ 
and produce striking contrasts of color. The black rocks, the gB_ eeu 
trees, the white foaming waters, and the glistening ice, all serrin^iB ^ 
heighten the grandeur of the scenery. 

The glaciers of Alaska have some very remarkable features. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the Taku glacier: 

*'The color of the fractured and cleft ice-cliffs is as varied and 
ful as their ever changing forms. In the deeper recesses the light 
suing from the interior is the darkest ultramarine, so deep that it 
pears almost black in contrast with the brilliant outer surface. In 
full glory of an unclouded summer day the scene becomes resplen< 
with the reflected glories of the sea and sky. The ice cliffs blaze 
flash in the sunlight until one can scarcely believe that it is an e^ 
day, earthly scene that meets his admiring gaze. The observer to wl 
such wonders are novel may well fancy that the picture before hii 
but the fantasy of a dream. One is awakened from such reverie, t 
ever, by a crash like the roar of artillery, when an avalanche falls 
the cliffs of light and is engulfed in the turbid waters below, 
white foam shot upwards by the avalanche, rises high on the icy pi 
pice, and perhaps dislodges other tottering pinnacles, which reawf 
the echoes in the neighboring mountains. After each crash, 
waves, starting away from the scene of commotion, set numerous h^^rgs 
rocking, and break in lines of foam on the adjacent shore.'^ 

The Ancient Hebrew Traditions as Illustrated by the Monufnents^ A 
Protest Against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticx-^^m- 
By Dr. Fritz Hommel, Professor of Semitic Languages at the C-7ni- 
versity of Munich, E. and J. B. Young & Company: New Y^^rk. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: London, 1897. 




It is a cardinal article of belief among modern critics of the PeKB.ta- 
teuch, that the Hebrews of pre-Mosaic times were uncivilized nom;^<i^ 
whose religion consisted in the worship of ancestral heroes and "fch® 
adoration of stones, springs and animals; in other words a mixt^**^^^^ 
of fetichi^m and totemism. The evidence of the inscriptions pro"^®* 
more and more clearly that they or their ancestors, were as early *^ 
about 3000 B. C, more or less in contact with the two great centers ^^ 
primitive civilization and that after the settlement on the shores of '^'^^^ 
Mediterranean, Babylon must have exercised a civilizing influence ^ 
the most marked description, and that the "countries of the wesf w^^^ 
at one time politically dependent on Babylon and that there wa-^ . ^ 
Babylonian invasion. We come in the beginning upon the i^^^^Z^ 
Priest-King Geuda, who procured for his building operations, boxw^c:^/^^ 
from Mt. Amanus, alabaster from Tidanum (Dedan), ceaars 
Lebanon. 



In addition, there was another region which owned his sway in -•^■^ 



great Arabian peninsula, from which he obtained copper, wood, iC^^T 
and gold-dust. We can now understand the part played by Arabia ^^ 
the ancient Babylonian epoch of Nimrod or Gisdubar, dating 
about 2000 B. C. 

In the Ninth Canto we are told bow Gisdubar set out* for the li^ ^^ 
Mesha (Central Arabia), the gate of which was guarded by legend ^••^^ 
scorpion men. - 

We possess an extremely interesting document dealing with t^^ 
period, of which extracts and important facts were preserved in tJ^^ 
library of Sardanapalus. 

According to this work, the Kings of Akkad were in Norths*"'' 
Babylonia, while the "Kings of Ur" exercised rule over Sumer, kna^^ 
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as Cbnldea. over a part of Elam, and in addition alt the "countries of 
tbe west." Tlieir DeighborM were the independeot kings of the "countiy 
of tbe sea," ou the Pei'Kian Uulf, Moreovei' a large number of 
Babjloniaa aacriflcial lists recently discovured enable us to establish 
tbe fact that before the time of Abraham the whole of Sjria, Phoenioa 
and a great part of Arabia, were under the direct iuHuence of Babj- 
lonian civUiitation, an influeuoe the perroanent efFecl of which oaa 
hardly be overeKti muted. There is ao meution made of Egypt, but Dr. 
E. (ilasar, the Arabian explorer, in his teamed and epoch making work, 
"A Sketch of the Hialory and Biography of Arabia," draws attention to 
the fact that the name Kuiib was origiuatty applied to Elam, was after- 
wards given to various parts of central and southern Arabia and that 
northeast Africa most have been coloDJKed by tbe Elamites and the 
Cusbite languages, of northeast Africa were aoalagous to tbe early 
Byptian and Semitic tougues, and resembled closely iu syntax the 
Ural'Altaii; languases of Asia. 

It is stated ou the ^Kyptian records that in the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty about 221.10 B. C., a new race made ibt appearance on the 
Bsyptian horizon. 

This carries the date of the Mina^au inscriptioDs back of tbe Exodus, 
and places them among tbe most ancient records, where Dr. A. H. 
Ssyoe places them. Prof. Hommel ascribes them to a later date !KH) or 
1000 B. C, He says, however, in eoutheru Arabia we come upon traces 
of a very high civilization at a very early period. Evideace of this is, 
supplied by tbe ruios of ancient cities, towns and aqueducts, and 
above all, by the numerous insoriptions which still surviTs. These lat- 
ter are written iu an alphabet which belongs, at tbe very lowest esti. 
mate, to the same period as tbe so-called Phreaician alpbal>et, and 
must therefore be referred, together with the Phienician, and the Greelc 
alphatiet, which in derived from it, to one and the same source, vix: the 
western Semitic alphabet, the structural source of which has not yet 
been made out. 

Gla-ser refers tbe earliest of these inscriptions to tbe earliest of the 
HyksoH period. Mr. Hommel argues from tbe character of tbe gods, 
that they are lat«r. The names Asbtar, the Ascendant, apparently the 
moroiug star, though originally borrowed from Babylon and identical 
with the god Isbtar is nevertheless always repre.^ented as a male deity 
and set opposite to Irod, and so we have an .Arabian counterpart of the 
hostile brothers Mardiik laul and Nirgiil [Oairis and Set) Yet in spite 
of all this we .scarcely find anything but Ilu god in the Minwan per- 
sonal names. This name is frequently written with the sufH.v thus: Itiiiv. 
>*Our God." 

Tbe religious significance of the name syst«m is as important as auy 
interpretations of belief for we are likely to carry back our own beliefs 
or ascribe the beliefs of a later date to tbe earlier period. 

Some of tbe names npppar to have been borrowed from the Cauaanites. 
This IS very importaat if true, for Abraham's miitration from Cbaldea 
would assume a totally dilfereut complexion, as .\mrapbel, the king of 
natious, was of the same nationality and spoke the same languuge as 
Abraham and his followers. The Hebrew and Canaanite were practic- 
ally convertible terms. Dr. Sayce points out that not only bis personal 
name, .\bramhu, is found in Babylonian contract tablets, of Kham-mu- 
ra-bi epoch, and Pinches has also discovered the names Yazqubilu 
(jaoub-el). Tbe name ft and i7u signifying god OB in tbe name Bethel 
Itbe house of Ciod). There were therefore Hebrews liviug in Babylonia 
at tbe period which tbe Old Testament assigns to tbe life of Abraham. 
But when Abraham was born iu Ur of Chaldees, a dynasty was ruling 
there jndging from the names Khammurabi, Amrai, Baduga, which was 
not of Babylonian origin but belonged to a race which was at onoe 
Hebrew and South Arabian. Could there be a more remarkable Con- 
firmation of the statements which we find iu the tenth chapter of 
Oaneais, "Unto Eber were born two sons, tbe name of one was Peleg, for 
in bis days was the earth divided and hlj brother's name whs Joktau. 
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The sons of Joktan were Ophir and Havila and their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east. 

The ancestor of the Hebrews, the ancestor of the tribes of South 
Arabia, the ancestor of the Elamites, of the Assyrians Asshur, of the 
Arameans, Haron, and of the Lydians, or Lud, was Shem, in other 
wards they were all Semitics. The parallelism between the biblical ac- 
counts and the latest discovery of archaBology is thus complete and 
makes it impossible to believe that the biblical narrative could have 
been compiled at the late date to which our modern critics assign it. 

The fourteenth chapter of Genesis is in many respects, one of the 
most remarkable in the whole of the Old Te3tam<>int, containing as it 
does the account of an Elamite campaign against Sodom and the conse- 
quent liberation of Lot which formed an episode in the history of 
Abraham. Its real interest lies in the fact that in this chapter we ob- 
tain a glimpse of the general history of the world in the twentieth cen- 
tury 6. C, such as is no where vouchsafed us as in the Bible. In it we 
catch sight of a political background instinct with life and movement, 
and full of the deepest human interest, the more important details of 
which are now being confirmed and amplified in the most remarkable 
manner by modem research and explorations in the territory of an- 
cient Babylonia. 

The description of Mel chis-idec, who was king and priest without 
father, without mother, is important for epithet ^^without father, with- 
out mother^* was applied fx> the ancient priest-king. The Telel-Amarna 
tablets contain the assertion, *4t was not my father who installed me in 
this place or my mother but the arm of the mighty king has allowed 
me to enter my ancestral house. 

The RuiiiH and Excavations of AncieiU Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, 
LLD., D. C. L. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. 

This is one of the most thorough and comprehensive of all the works 
which the distinguished author has written. It is also published in a 
style which will be most serviceable, as well as attractive. 

It begins with a description of the geology, climate and natural scen- 
ery of the ancient city, including the Tiber with its bridges, and the 
oloacse, or drains. It treats also of the quarries, the brick kilns, the 
aqueducts, the walls, gat^s, covered ways, fortifications, buried houses 
and temples, all of which are splendidly illustrated by engravings. One 
of the most interesting of these is a representation of the stem of the 
ship of .(^sculapius. This was built of travertine, and measured "280 
meters between the perpendiculars, with a beam of 76 meters, with an 
obelisk that represented the hiaiumast. There is also a bronze head 
found in the Tiber, and a statue of marble, which was recovered from 
the same river in good condition. It is an archaic Apollo, and very 
beautiful. 

The covered way of the walls of Aurelian, and the remains of a pri- 
vate house discovered under the baths of Caracalla, are represented by 
fine engravings. 

The headless statue of Cybele, found near her temple on the Pala- 
tine; another headless statue of a muse, discovered in the so-called 
Stadium; and still another, of the Venus Genetrix, by Arkesilaos, are 
beautifully illustrated. The finding of the bronze statue of Her- 
cules Magnus Custos, the statue of a shepherdess discovered iu 
the Horti Vettiani, the bust of Commodus, the statuette of a 
girl from Horti Lamiani, and a statue of Pompey the Great are all 
finely illustrated. The houses and palaces on the Palatine Hill are con- 
trasted with the hut-urn from Alba Longa, which represents a pre- 
historic hut modeled from nature by an Alban shepherd. alK)ut the 
time of the foundation of Rome. The foundation of the hut, in which 
Romulus and liemus found shelter and food and received their early 
education, is .still in existence. This proves the reality of the story, 
which has by some been pronounced a mere myth. 
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The house of Augustas, which stood upon Palatine Hill, and was cov- 
ered with masterpieces of Greek, Tuscan and Roman art, was ruined in 
1775 by a vandal, Abbe Rancoureuil, who sold even the bricks and 
stones, though a plan of the ruins was secured by a young man, a 
Roman archseologist. All that remain now are a few bare walls and 
three underground rooms of graceful design, which contain frescoes of 
Cupid showing the arrow to Venus, Venus lacing her sandals, Jupiter 
in the form of a Satyr pursuing Antiope. These show the taste and 
luxury embodied in the palace. 

The house of Tiberius has also been excavated and a plan of it given, 
as weU as of the remains of the palace of Caligula. The latter seems 
to have been a building of several stories. The forum of Trajan was 
surrounded by a double colonnade, and the porticoes were crowded with 
statues of eminent men, with an account of their career engraved on 
their pedestals. 

Ammianus Marcellinus describes the impression felt by the Emperor 
Constantius at the first sight of the group, which he describes as the 
most marvelous creation of human genius. 

Many of these valuable historical tokens have already been dis- 
covered. 

The beads of animals discovered in the Forum of Trajan are also 
illustrated by an engraving. The portrait of the bust of Scipio the 
elder is also given. It is marvelously life-like, and brings the re- 
nowned conqueror of Carthage close to view. The remains of the Castra 
Pretoria, which dates back to before the time of Constantine, and which 
figured conspicuously in the reign of Augustus and of Tiberius, are 
represented by an engraving. This brings us back to the time when 
the Roman state was practically in the hands of the Pretoriaps, and 
Rome was filled with bands of savage-looking men, speaking un)cnown 
languages and of uncouth and barbarous manners. A *^winged victory*' 
from this c^astle or fortification or palace, whichever it may be called, is 
also illustrated, as are the Pantheon fiooded by the Tiber, and the Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius. The impression formed by reading the book and 
examining the cuts, is that there was a magnificence about the ancient 
city which has not been equaled by any modem city. The magnificence 
was ephemeral, but not so ephemeral as are the modern structures in 
some of the American cities, for these are destroyed and others are 
built in their places, and in the course of fifty years several complete 
changes are effected, while in the ancient city five hundred years and 
even more elapsed before the revolution or reconstruction were so 
marked. 

The Bible and the Montnnents. Primitive Hebrew Records in the Light 
of Modern Research. By. W. St. Chad. Boscawen, P. R. H. S. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode: London and New York, 1895. 

Mr. Boscawen is one of the best known archaBologists of England. He 
has explored the monuments of Great Britain and written upon the 
subject. In this book be has, however, drawn from the explorations of 
others as well as his own, and refers frequently to the discoveries which 
have been made by Mr. Bliss in Palestine, Mr. George Smith in Baby- 
lonia, also to the discovery of the tablets from Tel-el- Amarna, but his 
book was published top early to include the discoveries made by Dr. 
Peters and Prof. Heilprecht. The publishers have very wisely illus- 
trated the book by a series of plates which give the reader a view of the 
tablets, seals, statues, "boundary stones,*^ weights, idols, bronze figures 
which are extant. By this means we can compare the symbolism 
of Egypt with that of Babylonia, the early symbolism of Chaldea and 
the later writing and symbols of Assyria, though the author confines 
himself to the cuneiform tablets, for his studies have been in the direc- 
tion of deciphering these inscriptions. It is interesting to look through 
the book and see the many analogies in the symbols of the world; for 
the ^eagle -headed" figure from Babylonia reminds us of the '^eagle- 
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man," or "maQ-oBgle" diBiiovered id the mounds of Georgia, and the mm 
symbol on the tablet of the sun-god of Sippara is very similar to tbat 
fouud in Egypt. The cuneiform writing, however, is, as would nataraUy 
be expected, confined to the province of Babylon: thongh the fen 
specimens found in Egypt and Palestioe are suggeetive of a widespread 
oorrespondbnce and a very extended acquaintance with the laognaf^ 
throughout the civilized countries of the East. 

The abject of the book is to show that the history of the Hebrew 
people, as recorded in the Old Testament, in but an important part of 
the wider study of Oriental history. Events regarded formerly as mere 
incidents in the life of the Israelites are now seen to be but portions of 
"greater and more widely extended popular movements, the result of a 
vast heaving of the natious," extending from the banks of the Tigris tu 
the lowlands of Egypt. The Hebrew record has vindicated Its position 
and the Bible again assumes its place in the ancient literature of the 
world, and stilt ranks as the very best of the "sacred books of the Eiast." 

The spirit of skepticism has not ttpared the traditions of tbe OW 
Testament, but sought to relegate them to the land of myth and fable; 
bat as the Babylonian legends were written in a language allied to the 
Hebrew tongue, the test became not one of merely mythological sini- 
Uarittes bnt extended into the closest philological comparison. The 
date of the committal to writing of the Hebrew traditions is not knowD. 
but the tablets found at Telel Hesy, or Lacbish, show that writing was 
common before the days of Moses. It is universally admitt«d that He- 
brew or biblical names have a meaning, and it is supposed that the 
ideogram of Erer/i, or Ur. Ki.. "the city of the land," or I'niih. is a cor- 
ruption of Enoch. 

"The creation tablets" are also shown to contain the same record that 
is given in the Brst chapter of Genesis. They may be arranged in th* 
same order, tablet I. representing the Srst day, tablets II.. III. and IV. 
work of the second and third days, the ereaUon of light, the separ- 
ation of heaven and earth, the l>anishment of the dragon Chaos to the 
depths of the uuder world. 

Tablet V. corresponds to the fourth day, end records the ordering of 
the heavenly bodies. Tablet Vll. re<?ords the creation of cattle and 
creeping things and probablv of mun. The story of creation in the 
tablets corresponds with the myths and traditions of all the Bast«m 
nations, and has relation to the following: 111 The stars: (2) the zodiac 
signs; (3) the four seasons; (1) the equinoxes and solstices; (5) the 
night; ((i) the month; (T) the day and sun. The fifth tablet is the largest 
of the creation tablets, and is also the most important, like tho first of 
the series that comes from the Royal Library of .\esur Banipal. - 
Nineveh. 

The following is the translation of thirteen out of twenty-two lines: 

1. He made pleasant the positious of the great gods. 

2. The constellations, he arranged them; the ilouble stars be fixi 

3. Heordaioed the year; be appointed the zodiac ^igns OV' 
i. The twelve months of constellations by threes he fixed. 

5. Prom the day when the year commenced to its close. 

6. He established the position of the crossing stars, and for the 
sons their bounds. 

7. Not to make fault or error of any kiud. 
S. Tbe abode of Bael and Ea along with himself he fixed. 
!l. He opposed great, gates on either side. 

10. The bolts he made strong on the right hand and left. 

11. In the mass he made an ascent (staircase). 

12. The illuminator he caused to shine to rule the uight. 

13. He appointed him to establish the night until tbe coming 
of tbe day. 

The important point is. Have we any trace of the Story of the Fall iu 
the Babylonian inscription? and, if so. is it in any way associated with 
death? Tbe first Indication is afforded by the seal figured iu Mr. Geois* 
Smith's Chaldean Eienesis (P. 88}, in which a scene iu many ways 
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vembling the Fall is represeuted. A man and woman are seated on 
either side of a tree, from whose branohes haog rich buuches of fruit, 
and behind the woman a serpent is rearing up. The garden of the gods 
U represented upon several seals notably one in The Hague museum 
»Qd some in the Cesnola collection. lu the mythological tablet, which 
iH the third of the creation series is described the various wicked acts 
of the serpent Tiamat: 
The great gods, all of them determiners of fate. 
They entered, and, death-like, the gods are filled, 
lo ^in one with the other in compac:t joins. 
The command was established in the garden of the god. 
The asnan 'fruiti they eat. tbey break in two 
Its stalk; they destroyed 
The sweet juic« which injure.s the body. 
fJreat is their sin. Tbemselve.s they exalled 
To Merodach, their redeemer. He appointed their fale. 
In all religious we meet with a hostile spirit serpent and dragon, the 
wicked principle which is the emblem of death and darkness. In mytb- 
olofjy this wicked serpent is represented by the great dragon Tiamat, 
Which for mllions of years had ooiled around tbe earth like a serpent 
around the egg, end is represented on the mouuments as a serpent- 
limbed woman. The connection between the serpent and night, and 
consequently with the long first night which preceded the work of 
careation, or two great mystic serpents is mentioned in the inscrip- 
t.ioDs, tbe eternal enmity which had existed between darkness and 
light, the erening and the morning wa.«to exist between the seed of the 
i»oman. Eve, and tbe serpent, bnl in the end the seed of tbe woman 
nbould triumph. 

In the Babylonian mythology Merodach was the lord of light, the 
opponent of darkness, who became tbe good one as tbe serpent beoame 
the evil one. Three of the tablets of the creation series are devotsd to 
t^be creation of light, the war in Heaven, tbe defeat and curse of the 
serpent, as well as traces of the legend nt the Fall. 

It is interesting to observe in the Babylonian legend the hostility is 
not only against the gods but also against certain divinety-made beingo 
vrho lived in a garden. Tbe direct association of the subtlety of the 
v^erpeot and the practice of magic, is a comment on tbe passage in the 
Itlble. "The serpent beguiled me." All of these thoughts we tlnd em- 
txidied in tbe pictograpb inscribed upon tbe seal, an desoribed above. 

The HiiUirjf of Chiiiii. Beidg tbe Historical Chapter from tbe Middle 
Kingdom. By the late S. Wells Williams, LL. D., Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature in Vale College; With a Conolud- 
ing Chapter Narrating Beoent Events, by Frederick Wells WUllams. 
Charles Scribner's Sons: New York, 1897. 

The history of China begins with the story of creation. Pwauku 
V'hiseled out tbe world with a mallet and chisel, and made openings 
throngh nhioh may be seen the sua, moon aad stars. He grew in stat- 
nre six feet every day, and continued bis work for IH,<XN} years. When 
he died his head became monntaioH, bis breath wind and clouds, his 
mice thunder, his Hubs were changed into the four poles, his veins 
infj) rivers, his sinews into the undulations of tbe earth's surface, his 
flesh into fields, bis skin and hair into herbs and trees, bis teeth, bones 
and marrow into metals, rocks and precious stones, his beard into stars, 
his dropping sweat into rain, and, lastly the insects which stuck to hts 
body were transformed into people. He was succeeded by three rulers 
i;alled tbe celestial, terrestrial and human sovereigns, the imperson* 
ittors of human powers, whose influence has run through Chinese phi- 
losophy, religion and politics. 

Tbe Chinese conception is that the world is a plain surface, square 
and large, bounded on the four sides by the four seas. 

Their mytbologic history ends with the appearance of Fnh-hi, whose 
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accession is placed at B. C. 4852. Fuh-hi and his seven successors are 
said to have reigned 747 years, or 93 years each. The Chinese annalists 
fill up the reigus of these chiefs with inventions and improvements. 

A tremendous deluge occurred during the reign of T^io, B. C. 2293, or 
nearly synchronous with the deluge of Xisuthrus, the record of which 
is in the Shu King. Another one of the alleged records of this is the 
inscription on the rocks of Kaulaushan, on the peaks of Mount Hang. 
The characters in which this tablet is written are of an ancient tad-pole 
form. The Shang dynasty began B. C. 1776. The chronicles which are 
gathered in the ^'Bamboo Books.'^ The Chan dynasty began B. C. 1122, 
and continued until B. C. 249. The only known relic of these dynasties 
is ten stone drums, discovered about 600 A. D. They are stone pillars 
measuring 18 to 35 inches high and 28 inches across, and covered with 
inscriptions. The Chinese wall was built in the reign of Hwang-ti, who 
is called the Napoleon of China. 

This monarch endeavored to destroy all the records written anterior 
to his reign, but they were not all lost, for writing was common and the 
^Bamboo tablets'* were numerous. During the reign of Ming-tl, A. D. 
65, a deputation was sent to India to obtain the sacred books and 
authorized teachers of Buddhism, which the emperor intended to pub- 
licly introduce into China. This faith had already widely spread among 
his subjects, but henceforth it became the popular belief of the Chinese, 
and extended eastward into Japan. This monarch and his successor, 
Chang-ti, penetrated with their armies as far westward as the Caspian 
sea, dividing and overcoming the various tribes on the confines of the 
desert and at the foot of the TieD Shan, and extending the limits of the 
monarchy in that direction farther than they are at present. The Chi- 
nese sway was maintained with varied success until toward the third 
century, and seems to have had a mollifying effect upon the nomads of 
those regions. 

In these distant expeditions the Chinese heard of the Romans, of 
whom their authors speak in the highest terms. 

The Un dynasty began in 1260 A. D. A grand canal was lengthened 
and a gateway in the great wall was made, upon the arch of which was 
a Buddhist charm in six different kinds of characters, Mongolian, Chi- 
nese, Magyar, Thibetan, etc. Marco Polo visited China about this time 
(1365 A. D.), which was the earliest period in which modern Europe be- 
came acquainted with the ancient kingdom, though it is supposed that 
Parthian merchants had carried on direct trade between Rome and 
China at an early date. 

* This trade enabled the Nestorian missionaries to penetrate into the 
remote regions. The indirect commerce between China and the Greek 
Empire continued untli the rise of the Moslem power. Buddhist pil- 
grims between China and India visited the central and western parts of 
Asia. The Arabs extended their voyages to various ports in China, and 
furnished the first authentic accounts of the Chinese from western 
writers. Medieval travelers made pilgrimages to Delhi and met with 
Chinese envoys. The journal of Friar Odoric, who landed at Canton 
after a long trip from Bagdad, by way of Sumatra, contains much of 
interest in connection with China of the middle ages. The first person 
who conducted a vessel to China under the European flag was a Portu- 
guese, who sailed to China in 1516 A. D. 

Thp Dutch commerce commenced in 1622. The Russians sent agents 
in 1667, and compelled the Chinese te treat them as equals. Peter the 
Great in 1692 sent an envoy to Pekin, and the Empress Katharine an- 
other in 1727. 

The first English vessel was sent to China in 1635, but the Portuguese 
prevented them from getting a footing. Such is a brief resume of the 
history of China, from the earliest dates down to modern times, as it is 
given in this valuable book. 

Our readers will find the work very comprehensive and instructive, 
and perhaps the best that has been written on the subject. 
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TOTEMS INSCRIBED UPON PAPUAN SKULLS 

INTRODUCTION BY MR. G. A. DORSEY. 

While considerable numbers of crania from New Guinea 
have been described, and while the type of the Papuan is fairly 
well determined, it has seemed that the collection which fur- 
nishes the basis of this essay combines a sufficient number of 
characters to make its description of interest and importance. 
In the first place the skulls come from a single locality, having 
been received from a native chief who used them for the adorn- 
ment of his house and prized them, it is said, as trophies of 
war. In the second place each skull has been decorated in the 
frontal region by desdgns in incised lines, and the jaws are bound 
to the skull by banages. 

Noattempt has been made to compare the results obtained 

in the present examination with those of previous investigators. 

This is to be regretted, but the available literature on the sub 

jcct is not sufficient to make the undertaking at all satisfactory* 

This beeing the case only the facts which have been obtained by 

observation have been recorded. In the first part there is a 

somewhat detailed description of each skull, the collection being 

clivided according to sex, then follows a summary in which the 

two sexes are contrasted and averages for the entire series given, 

together with a table of measurements and plates There is 

finally, in the second part, a description of the frontal carvings 

and the bandages by Prof. W. H. Holmes, to whom I am much 

indebted for consenting to undertake this work. 

As may be seen, the collection comprises sixteen skulls, 
distributed as follows: Males, eight; females, seven; child, one. 
Apart from the child's skull there is very little discrepancy in 
the age of the crania. The average may be put at about thirty- 
five to forty years, but one skull having the basilar synchondrosis 
open, and none of them showing any signs of considerable age. 
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The skulls are, as a rule, long and narrow, with compressed 
frontal region, fairly well developed parietal eminences which are 
usually situated pretty well back. There is a marked difference 
between the two sex3s in the dimensions. Thus, the average 
maximum length in the male is i82 mm., in the female the aver- 
age is 171 mm. The longest cranium measured is 191 mm., 
that of a male; the shortest is 164 mm., belonging to a female. 
The average maximum width of the male crania is 131 mm., of 
the female 127 mm. The range of variation for the entire series 
is from 118 mm. to 140 mm. Adopting the classification of Prof. 
Flower for the cephalic index, it appears that the male crania are 
without a single exception, dolichocephalic, having a mean index 
of 71, with a maximum of 74 and a minimum index of 65, the 
series as a whole being remarkably uniform. There is even 
more uniformity in the indices of the seven females, with the 
exception of one skull which has the low index of 65. The other 
six range from 72 to JT, and average 75, and with the addition of 
the index of of 65 the mean total average for the female index is 
73. As the glabella contributes not a littte to lower the index 
in the male cranium, the difference between the two sexes is no 
more than we should expect to find. The decided dolichoceph- 
lacism of the entire series is extremely interesting in view of the 
probability, as shown by Turner, of the existence of a brachyce- 
phalic as well as a dolichocephalic type on the island of New 
Guinea, and I more than ever regret that the exact locality from 
which the collection under consideration comes is net known. 
It may be noted here, however, that the uniformity which gener- 
ally prevails in the cephalic index, as well as in the other impor- 
tant indices of the cranium, render it extremely likely that the 
crania are from a single locality. How much light can be 
thrown on the location of this region by the carvings on the 
frontal bones remains yet to be seen. 

REMARKS ON DECORATIVE FEATURES BY WM. H. HOLNfES. 

Our information in regard to the crania described by Dr* 
Dorsey in the preceding pages merely enables us to locate them 
in a general way in the island of New Guinea. The sea captain 
who brought them to this country affirmed, so it is stated, that 
they were obtained from a native chief, and it is probable that 
they came from the vicinity of some of the ports of the island. 
That they came from this island is confirmed by the craniologi- 
cal characters of the specimens, and more especially by their 
unique embellishments, the latter difTering from those of Borneo 
and other islands from which examples have been secured. 

As a matter of course in an island of the great size of New 
Guinea, there are numerous more or less distinct groups fo 
people, and corresponding groups of art phenomena, and when 
these become better known there will probably belittle difficulty 
in relegating these sknlls to their proper people and province. 
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It seems not unlikely ihat they are from the northern shores ol 
the Papuan Gulf, in the British protectorate, since the decorative 
designs seem to affiliate pretty closely with those of this dis- 
trict, as illustrated by Haddon;* and Chalmers describes en- 
graved skulls as commonly preserved in the temples of that 
locality-. 

It seems pretty well established that skulls of friends as well 
as of foes were preserved and prized by the^e peoples, and I get 
the impression from the care taken of the specimens under con- 
sideration, and the tasteful elaboration of the decorative features, 
that they were the skulls of members of the tribes or families 
owning them, rather than of enemies. Chalmers is quoted by 
Haddon as saying that he saw in the temples of the village of 
Maina "numerous skulis of men, women andchildren, crocodiles 
and wild boars, also many breasts of the cassowary. All are 
carved and many painted. The human skulls are of those who 
have been killed and eaten. * « » I fancy each man who 
has killed or helped to kill a foe has his own peculiar painting 
and carving on the skull."* This author suggests that the 
skulls may have been used as offerings to the wicker images 
seen in the temples. It is possible that Chalmers' idea that the 
skulls seen were the skulls of enemies taken in battle was only 
a guess. I do not have sufficient of the literature of the subject 
at hand to enter into a discussion of this point, but believe it to 
be a fact sufficiently well established that among many of the 
insular peoples skulls of friends and relatives were preserved anil 
revered as sacred relics, and even in cases became the subject of 
superstitious veneration or worship; and this is certainly much 
more reasonable than to suppose that any such feelings should 
extend to the skulls of strangers and enemies. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that the skulls of enemies were and still are taken 
and preserved by these and many other peoples; the reason most 
commonly given being the belief that they imparted to the 
possessor someof the enviable qualities ofthe.person represented. 
beside no end of magic influence. These skulls were used as 
drinking cups and may have been thought to impart extraordin- 
ary properties to the liquin used. Employed thus and for cere- 
monial purposes they were probably painted, engrrved or other- 
wise ornamented, but I have difficulty in believing they would 
be carefully kept intact, preserved with great care and elabor- 
ately ornamented as are the skulls here considered. 

The preservation ol these skulls was evidently a matter of 
much concern to the owners. It was essential that they should 
be perfect in every detail. Especial care was taken that no part 
should be lost. The jaws were secured by fastenings at the 
right and left and in fr.oni. The teeth were carefelly tied in and 
when lost were replaced by artificial teeth made of wood or 
Other material shaped in imitation of the original teeth. 
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It is apparent that not only were the crania of this collec- 
tion cared for in the most scrupulous manner, but that oisthetic 
considerations were of importance. All the seventeen skulls are 
decorated with designs engraved on the frontal bone, and in two 
cases (40,613 and 40,618) the figures extend back over the cor- 
onal suture to the parietal bones. Viewed from the front ail are 
centrally placed, as seen in the plates. In execution the work is 
not of a high order; the scratchy lines, evidently engraved in the 
main with a sharp point, straggle about in a haphazard way. 
My illustrations, figures 7 to 13, engraved one-half actual size, 
were secured by working over carefully made rubbings with a 
fine pen point, thus preserving, as far as possible, the scratched 
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effects. Some of them are quite deep, but none are regular or 
even, while the broader areas are, in many cases, worked down 
slightly all over by scratchinfi and scrapiug. All the designs 
are comparatiuely simple, not embodying more than two or 
three elements in any case. U is my impression that all are 
significant, being totems or having their origin in the crude 
mytbologic conceptions of the people. Nearly all embody 
easily distiuguished animal forms The more formal examples, 
approaching the purely geometric, are also doubtless animal 
derivatives or representations ot land, water or other natural 
phenomena. 
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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR ON THE INSCRIBED 
FIGURES 
The above extracts are from publication 2 1, Anthropological 
series, Vol. Ii, No. i, Field Columbian Museum. The cuts 
used are those which appeared in the publication and which 
have been kindly loaned. The designs of making the extracts 
is not so much to describe the anatomical characteristics of the 
skulls, nor even to show the characteristic ornamentation, but to 
exhibit the totemistic figures as to draw attention to the strik- 
ing resemblance between them and the figures which are very 
common among the tribes of North America. The most strik- 
ing analogies are contained in the emblematic mounds oi the 
state of Wisconsin. The very conventional shapes which are 
found upon the skulls are also very common in these earthworks 
or gigantic bas-reliefs. It is not claimed that there is any con- 
nection between these widely separated peoples, but the analo- 
gies are all the more suryrising on this account. The Papuans 
and the Maoris and the Australians constitute three divisions; of 
these the Australians form the first division, the Figures-the peo- 
ple of the second division, while th*^ Samoans, Tongas, the in- 
hebitants of the Caroline Islands, Marquesas and the Sandwich 
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From Skull. 
Islands belong to the third or eastern division. The native re- 
ligions of these widely separated people was quite similar. It 
consisted in the worship of elementary spirits and deified ances- 
tors, evil demons; also the practice of diviuation, the taboo or 
practice of rendering certain persons and thinfis sacred, and a 
great veneration for the dead. Tatooing was very common 
among them and especially among the Maoris. Tatoo marks 
were considered by the Maoris not only a sign of dignity but as 
adding to their fierce appearance when in battle. (See Journal of 
Anthropological Institute. April. 1885. Article by J. H. Carey 
Nicholls. F. R, G. S.) The deified ancestors of the race were 
held in high estimation and were represented in the council 
houses in the form ofwooden idolsof life size, elaborately carved 
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with flaunting eyes, protruding tongues, defiant mien, and painted 
with red and white pigments, calculated to inspire the Maoris 
with a feeling of superstitious veneration. These were regarded 
as the progenitors of the principal tribes The idols remind us 
of the carved fi^rures that were common among the Cherokees 
and ClioctaATsof the GuirStates. The custom of burying with 
the Chief or warrior his weapons and accoutrements also reminds 
us of the American custom. 

The principal weapon of war was a spear-like instrument. 
beautiiully carved to represent a grotesque human head, from 
which the tongue protruded. In the New Hebrides it was the 
custom to represent the Chief who had gone to the Shades by 
carved wooden images called "mummies." Some of these have 
red skulls, covered with sun-baked clay to make them look like 
faces and all real objects of worship. 

They have also in this island representations of the sun and 
moon carved upon grave stones; as well as carved faces showing 
that there was a worship of the heavenly bodies as well as ances- 
tors. The official hieroglyphic for the soul of the dead is a con- 
ventional face, the superstition being that the dead ordered the 
affairs of the earth. Wooden "demits" are placed within a house 
which is in the middle of a semi-circle on the top of which is a 
face of hideous and ferocious aspect. Stone "demits" also have 
crescent moons and rainbows painted on them. The tattooing 
and head-baking are the most remarkable customs among these 
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tribes. See B. T. Somervilie's notes on the Island of the New 
Hebrides, journal of Anthropological Institute. August, '93.) 
The custom was to tattoo the face during life with various 
figures; after death to cut the figures deeply with dyed chisels 
made of bone, thus making deep furrows iu the skin, perpetua- 
ting the patterns and accentuating them by a postmortem pro- 
cess; this will perhaps account for the figures which were in- 
scribed upoh the Papuan skulls, though the tattooing was gener- 
ally on the face instead of on the lop of the head. It was the 
custom, however, among the North American tribes to scarify 
the bead, leaving the hair to represent the totems. The skulls 
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which were discovered by Mr. Gushing in the Florida Keyes 
still contained the totems which had been marked in this way. 
The reverse of this may have been common among the Papuans. 
scarifying the head with the totems. It was no uncom 
thing for the head of a b^ilovcd relative to be embalmed. It 
a superstition that departed chiefs and prominent ancestors, in 
some mysterious way, were continually present among the peo- 
ple. A very striking analogy is found in the custom of expos- 
ing the skulls of Ihe heads of enemies on posts as trophies of 
value, while those of the friends were sacredly guarded; these 
were exposed near the village so that their prowess might be 
seen, exactly as the North American Indians were accustomed 
to fasten the .scalps of their enemies to posts near their villages. 
The baked heads of the Maoris were preserved, all bearing 
marks of the tattooing. The process of embalming consisted in 
the removal of the interior and baking. Head-hunting was 
more in the nature of the war-like practice of scalping. The 
honor of the warrior consisted in the number of skulls or heads 
he could gather as the number of scalps did among Indian 
warriors. Among the Southern tribes heads seem to have been 
gathered, for the excavations of the mounds have in a few cases 
revealed heads that were sep.irate from the bodies. The writer 
has found among the Emblematic mounds bodies which had 




12. Ser|>eni Moi.tli fr-iii Skull, 
"Seen "bundled" and placed in rows with a head on top of each 
bundle or flat heap of bones, the totem symbol of the clan being 
found intheshape of the bas-relief in earth, the effigy of a turtle 
or frog or pigeon or a swallow being very common. 

As to the animal figures on the skulls and their resemb- 
lance to the animal figures, or totems, it is difficult to i 
for them. The sun symbols in the shape of dotted circles is 
world wide. It may have been transmitted Irom continent to 
island and from island to distant continent The same symbol 
is found in Central America covering the robes of the prie&ts,as 
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well as in Babylonia and Chaldea, and the same kind of peaked 
cap is seen on the head of the priests. But w)icn we come to 
the bird figures, the frog^. duck and the serpent mouth, and find 
that they have the same conventional shape in Wisconsin and 
Tennessee that they have among the Papuans of New Guniea we 
are non-plussed. The sun symbol is not often found in so close 
connection with the animal effigies but it is often seen in connec- 
tion with the serpent figures, and what is more the inscribed 




shells which contain the serpent symbol and the sun symbol 
combined are generally found on the bodies of the buried dead, 
showing the same superstitionaboutthe connection of the soul 
with the totem of the clan or individual prevailed among the un- 
civilized tribes throughout the world. May it not be that the 
custom of inscribing these animal figures on the skulls is a sur- 
vival ol the Zoolatry which prevailed, and a proof of the wide 
distribution of the totem system. 
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THE BONE AGE IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The description given by Mr. G. E. Laidlow of* the bone 
relics in Canada introduces the question whether there was not 
a bone age in Europe and in America. The division of the pre- 
historic period into the three ages is based upon the preponeer- 
ance of rude stone, polished stone and bronze relics, though no 
one claims that there was any hard and fast lines between them 
or even that any one age was entirely free from the relics which 
preponderated in the other. This is certainly true of the more 
advanced ages for the Neolithic age presents so many rude stone 
relics that it is at times difficult to distinguish it from the Paleo- 
lithic; and the Bronze age preseuts so many stone and copper 
relics that it is difficult to draw the line between the two. Now 
it is even claimed by some that there was a copper age between 
the Neolithic and the Bronze, and that copper was a matter of 
commerce between the people on the Mediterranean and those 
to the Northward. The Bronze was introduced into Europe 
after the discovery of the mines, and when tin was sufficiently 
abundant to be amalgamated with copper and make a new 
metal. This would bring the Bronze age to a comparatively 
late period, and would place the Copper age in the same lelative 
age in Europe that it is in America. The Bone age of course 
would be much earlier than copper and would naturally come 
between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic and might well be es- 
tablished as indicating an intermediate stage of progress and a 
specific candition of society. 

There are many bone relics on the islands off the Coast of 
California. The consignments sent to the museums are replete 
with shells and bones, some of weather worn and water worn, 
indicating a very considerable age, though no such age as the 
Paleolithic relics exhibit. These shell relics are generally 
wrought into artistic shapes, probably used as ornaments of the 
person as the colors are bright and beautiful, the abalone shells 
being very abundant. The bone implements are rude but were 
evidnntly very useful in the industrial arts. We may say that 
the letteral on seashore tribes ot California were in the Bone age» 
though they had a few pecked stone relics and some pottery. 
The hunter tribes of upper Canada were also in the Bone age. 
Those on the borders of the Great Lakes, in New York State 
and in New England were in the Neolithic age, as polished 
stone relics were very abundant among them. 

A comparison between the relics of the ash-beds ot Canada 
and those of the caves of Europe will be appropriate in view of 
this possible submission. It may be necessary to make the dis- 
tinction between the cave contents much closer and recognize the 
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liorizons in them very carefully before we are prepared to draw 
r his comparison, but this is a work which should be done whether 
t: here was any Bone age or not. 

The discovery of bone relics among the ash beds of Can- 
ada reminds us of the discoveries of relics in the bone-caves 
of Cracow in Poland by Prof. F. Romer. In these caves there 
Avere many bone relics, but they are associated with the re- 
1 mains of extinct animals and evidentlybelonged to the Paleo- 
lithic age. There were different caves, some of which con- 
tained relics belonging to the Noelithic age, but others con- 
fined relics which must be ascribed to the earliest epoch of 
^he Paleolithic age. The following description of them is 
t:aken from the monograph prepared by Prof. Romer: "The 
-cave of Jarzmanowice is the oldest of the caves thus far ex- 
plored; at least it contained the largest number of the bone, 
of extinct animals and relics which are associated with them' 
From this cave came a knife made of the tusk of the wild 
boar, ground down, so that the enamel constituted the edge; 
barbed arrow head made of bone; also bone beads, boring 
instruments, several awls, a bone needle with an eye, an imple, 
jnent in the "shape of a shovel," a stone hammer or "crusher 
made of diorite, and a small amount of rude pottey, no celts 
SLfid scarcely any stone relics, , The remains discovered were 
sls follows: A jaw of the cave bear, bones of the cave hyenas 
of the Bos Priscus, of the lynx, of the horse, of the Elephas 
Primogenitus of the rhinoceros, of the cave lion.' 'The stone 
relics were of the Palaeolithic type. Some of them seem to 
liave been made by flakes which were struck off from a large 
mass of flint, or "core" and afterward worked into a ngular 
lancet shaped knife; one of them was notched so as to make a 
saw. There was also a flat piece of bone, the use of which is 
xinknown. The stone implement was called a **corn crusher," 
l)ut this would imply agricultural pursuits which would be in- 
<:onsistent with an age when the extinct animals were present. 
It is more likely that it was a "hammer" used in crushing the 
bones of animals in order to extract the marrow. 

The cave of Wierschow called the "Mammoth cave," 
-contained many relics which evidently belonged to the Neo- 
lithic age. Prof. Romer saw excavated from this cave a fire- 
bed with charcoal in it, and in the bed several **thin rods 
pressed together at the sides, sharpened at the end, lancet 
shaped, fish like in form; the largest of which was one foot 
long and }i of an inch wide and m ^de of ivory." In the same 
cave were the bones of the Polar fox, the reindeer and the 
Mammoth. The presence of the reindeer would imply a colder 
climate, and the whole contents of the cave, when compared 
ivith those at Jerzmanowice show that great changes had 
occurred before this cave was occupied. 

Another cave at Kazaria contained amber beads, also 
^lass beads of ''foreign origin," spindle whorls, polishers, all 
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of which would show that this cave was occupied up to historic 
times. The opinion is expressed that the caves of Poland 
were inhabitea by man through a long series of years, and that 
a complete record of the prehistoric age with its different 
epochs, its different stages of civilization was contained in 
them. Many of the animals which were present at the earliest 
epoch became extinct, but man and the cave bear continued 
hrough the different periods. There is one discovered relic, 
which has excited considerable attention. It is an ivory rod, 
which is "perfectly round," but tapering to a point at the ends 
with a groove in the middle with rings and other ornaments 
inscribed upon its surface. The use of it is unknown. It was 
found in the cave at Jarzmanowice. The opinion is ex- 
pressed by Prof. Romer that the bow and arrow was used by 
the people of the earliest period, but this is a question which 
will require further research to dec'de. There were a very few 
stone axes discovered and these in the cave at Kazarmah 
These were sespentine, perforated in the center with a circular 
hole, to receive a handle. They were evidently Neolithic. 
The comparison of the relics found in the ash-beds of Canada 
with those in the caves of Poland is very instructive. It shows 
that there was a very rude stage of society among the hunter 
tribes of America, and if we grant the use of the bow and arrow 
to the troglodytes, we must conclude that there was not very 
much difference between them. The savage hunters of Can- 
ada to be sure belonged to the Neolithic age. no other age 
having existed on the continent, but they bear the same 
relation to the other prehistoric races of America that the 
**troglodytes" did to these of Europe. 

The evidence is furnished by the remains of extinct ani- 
mals found in the caves of Europe that the stage of savagery 
which is represented by the bone relics found in the ash-beds 
of Canada existed in Europe many years ago; possibly as long 
ago as preglaci »1 times; or to be more definite, we might say 
the village people who left the a^-h-beds represent the upper 
status of savagery while the troglodytes about whom we havs 
been speaking, represent the lowest stage. In case we apply 
the distinctions which Mr. Morgan, the American ethnologist, 
has drawn to the cave-dwellers of Europe on one side, and to 
the hunter tribes of Canada upon the other, we shall find that 
the caves with the bones of such extinct animals as the 
rhinoceros cave, bear cave lion, represent the lowest statas, and 
the caves with the reindeer remains, the middle status, and 
those cohtaiding pottery and the bones of later animals the 
upper status, and so the parallel would be between the ash- 
beds and the later cave period. 

The opinion, however, has been expressed that some of 
th'> so-called extinct animals, especially the mammoth, sur- 
vived both in Europe and in this continent to a much laser 
date than is usually assigned to it. Mr. James Geikie has 
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suggested the possibility of its having migrated with the 
reindeer to the north and afterward appeared in Great Britain. 
It certainly existed to a late date in Siberia, where complete 
carcasses of it have been found in frozen ground, and the same 
kind of hairy animals seem to have been familiar to the cave- 
dwellers of the latest epoch, a great change in its appearance 
having taken place between the earliest and latest cove 
period. This great Pachyderm seems to have migrated to 
the new world during the period of cave dwellers in Europe, 
t>ut survived down to the period of the formation of the peat- 
beds and the later alterations of the Coast-line. There is in 
this a strong hint as to the date at which the savage hunters 
first arrived in this region of America north of the Great Lakes. 
The Mastodon which was known to the troglodytes sf Europe 
liad both appeared and disappeared on this continent. The 
arrival of the hunters, being later than its disappearance, there 
are no signs whatever that the hunters of Canada were at all 
acquainted with the animal or had any tradition that it was 
ever present in America. The impression gained by Mr. 
Laidlow in his explorations of the ash-beds was that the latest 
villages dated but a short time before the discovery, were 
probably occupied by the Hurons; or as Sir. William Dawson 
vrould say, the Hochelagans, but the earliest villages by a 
tribe now located in Labrador, with a slight sprinkling of 
^he Eskimos. Another conclusion is forced upon us by Mr. 
X^idlow's exploration. The fauna which accompanied the 
hunter tribes in America was just that which existed at the 
lime of the discovery and no great change appeared in it until 
sfter that date. If there was any change in the fauna of 
-America during the time that man exi*>ted on the continent, it 
must have occurred farther south than the Great Lakes, for it 
is in the region between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
Ihat the only traces of the association of man and the masto- 
cion have been found and they are so few that we must con- 
clude that animal was rapidly disappearing. The Mound- 
fcuilders may have existed on the continent early enough to 
fcc familiar with the Mastodon but the hunter tribes of Can- 
ada did not. If we take the history of the ice sheet which 
c:overed the region north of the Great Lakes and date the 
appearance of the hunter tribes after its disappearance, we 
shall find that these tribes were comparatively modern, and 
^nd that a long interval of time must have existed between 
the troglodytes of Europe and the hunter tribes of Canada. 
The changes which occurred in the social status are manifest 
£or they are shown by the relics, inasmuch as two grades of 
progress intervened. Modifications, extinctions and migra- 
tions have occurred in the fauna. The one great age of man, 
namely the Paleolithic age, has passed away; the close of geo- 
logical time has occurred, the Neolithic industry has been 
introduced, the latest episode of the Quartenary period has 
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taken place, the Champlain epoch has been finished, the occu- 
pation of the terraces by the Littoral or Seashore tribes may 
have occurred, but the advent of the hunter tribes who left 
the ash-beds and introduced the Neolithic age must have been 
late in history. At least, four thousand years must have 
elapsed in Eastern Asia and perhaps two thousand years in 
Southern Europe before these bone relicsweredeposited. This 
may seem conjectural, yet we may safely conclude that the so 
called "bone" age or in other words the age in which bone- 
relics were the most numerous, survived several thousand years 
after it had disappeared from the Eastern continent, the event 
of the discovery being the date at which it began to disappear 
from the Canadian villages. 



TABLE MANNERS OF ANCIENT PEOPLE. 

In reading the work on the Myceiiican Age, by Tsountas 
one is surprised at the descriptions of the table manners of ancient 
people. They occupied the second story of the habitants; the 
lower story had no floors except the earth. 

In cleaning out these lower stories the bones of animals were 
frequently found, some of them wild, others domestic, the pig be- 
ing the most numerous. This indicated that the upper story peo- 
ple flung the leavings from their tables down stairs or through the 
chmks in the floor. The author cites the testimony of Homer to 
prove that such was the custom in his time. The noble wooers of 
Penelope were accustomed to fling the bare bones on the floors, 
where were also the hoofs of the beeves, at hand to be used as 
missills, and the bloody hides for the non-combattants to shield 
themselves with when any misunderstanding might arise at the 
Royal banquets. We are thus reminded of the habits of the 
Lake-dwellers of Europe and the sea villagers of Borneo, who 
were also in the habit of throwing the refuse of their feasts through 
the chinks in the floor into the water below. 
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THE RELIGION OF CHINA AND MEXICO COMPARED 



Both the numerical philosophy and the religion of the 
Mongolian people seem to proceed through evolution from 
one to many. While their philosophy grew to embrace a wide 
range of members, and their religion a multitude of duties, yet 
each was, in a sense, an inverted pyramid, resting upon a 
single capstone. With them the life history of the universe 
began in Chaos, when only a single force or germ of life, un- 
vitali^ed and unorganized the tae-kieh was existent. Out of 
this unorganized life force was evolved the dual powers, the 
male and female principles, the yang and yin. By the action 
of these principles one upon the other, organization was com- 
menced, the heavens, earth and men were formed, and ftom 
the continued and multiplying forces, powers and functions 
produced by these primordial principles there resulted that 
systematic and orderly arrangement in Nature which now so 
delights the thoughtful student. To them the sun is the great 
yang, the moon the great yin; the south, sunlight, heat, force, 

+ growth, masculinity, and Heaven represent the 
yang principle; the yin is recognized in the 
north, shadow, cold, inertness, darkness, fem- 
inenity and earth, i Life comes from the south 
and the yang, passes across the stage and dis- 
appears at the north, the abode of the dead, in 
' SWASTIKA. the yin. 

This masculo-feminine theory of the organization of the 
universe is distinctly recognized as the basis of Mexican and 
Mayan philosophy. The Zunians assert that, '"Before the 
beginning of the new-making. Awonawilona {the Maker and 
Container of All, the Al! father Father) solely had being. 
There was nothing else whatever throughout the great space 
of the ages save everywhere black darkness in it, and every- 
where void desolation the Sun-father father formed the seed- 
stuff of twain worlds, impregnating therewith the great waters. 
and lo! in the heat of his light these waters of the sea grew 
green and scums rose upon them, waving wide and mighty 
until, behold! they became Awitclin Tsita, the "'Four-fold con- 
taining Mother-earth," and Apoyau Ta-chu, the "All-covering 
Father-sky." From the lying together of these twain upon 
the great world waters, so vitalizing, terrestrial life was con- 
ceived; whence began all things of earth, men and the 
creatures, in the four-fold womb of the world." 2 From the 
union of the Father-sky and Mother-earth the yang and the 

fin, sprang the organization of the universe and all laws and 
ife therein- 
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The Chinese believe that at creation "the pure khi ascend- 
ing formed the heavens; the impure khit descending formed 
the earth." 3 The Zunis assert that, "Thereupon the Earth- 
mother repulsed the Sky-father, growing. big and sinking deep 
into the embrace of the waters below, thus separating from 
the Sky-father in the embrace of the waters above;" in this 
paraphrase we see the pure ascending, the impure descending 
and the formatian of heaven and earth as in the Chinese 
theory; the Chinese speak of the sky as father, and the earth 
as mother, as do theZunians. 4 Dr. Brinton tells us that in the 
Mayan philosophy "Gukumatz is positively said to be the 
bisexual principle of life represented by the male Xpiyacu 
and the female Xmucane, ancestor and ancestress of al that is," 
5 while Bancroft asserts, "That the worship of the reciprocal 
principles of nature was recognized and practiced in America, 
there is in my mind no doubt-" <t The Mayan male and female 




principles exactly agree with the yang and yin of Chinese 
philosophy. 

The yang and yin (male and female) principles are repre- 
sented in Chinese hieroglyphics by a circular ideogram, m 
the semi-diameter of the circle they describe a semi-circle, and 
another on the lower side of the opposite semi-diameter. 
The symbol then represents the yang and yin; the eyes in 
each are said by some to refer to the egg. An additional line 
forming three equal sub-divisions of the circle gives the sym- 
bol of tae-kieb; this denotes that the male and female princi- 

j, Sodil Uk oClht Chinese, vol i. p u6. I>ao1iIIle. 
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pies have been brought into ructifying union. In their appUng 
tion of colors to this philosophy the Chinese paint the yaea 
red, representing the sun and heat; the yin is yellow to repre- 
sent the earth; while the third subdivision of the circle was 
.green to represent offspring or new growth^the beginning of 
life. 

The yang and yin symbol is found in America; upon the, 
carved monuments 7 Copan and now recently in sheet copper 
in the Hopewell mound in Ohio. The latter is cut from a 
copper plate; the ying and yin symbols are separately en- 
closed in a square, while along the edge of the plate, on each 
side are found eight projections, which, on this Buddhist relic 
suggest the eight lines of Fuh Hi, often found with the yang 
and yin symbols. The symbol of the tae-kieh is found en- 
graved upon the shell disks of Tennessee, S as well as in the 
hieroglyphics of Mexico. The drawing of the symbol on the 
Tennessee shells also shows a decided connection with the 
Aztec calendar; the thirteen bosses on the outer edge equal the 
thirteen days of the Aztec ceremonial week; the seven inner 
circles equal the work of seven days, or they may refer to the 
"seven caves," while the symbol of the tae-kii;h in the center 
is said by Brinton and Valentini to refer to culminating days- 
9 In the Aztec hieroglyphics drawn by Valentini from Hum- 
boldts Ms. ea' h recurring seventh day is marked with the 
tac.kieh, and signifies these as it does in Chinese that a new 
period has begun — it signifies the heginning, not the ending, 
and probably refers to the beginning of some time period in 
the Tennessee shell ideogram. 

The Swastika of InOia, the Chinese Wan, is an ancient 
■ Buddhistic emblem. It is drawn on the breast of Buddhistic 
', idols, and is a special mark of the deities worshipped by the 
^ Lotusschool; it is the symbol of Buddha's heart, and also 
. stands for the number m.(X)() in numeration. Swastika's cut 
Mrom sheet copper was also found in the Hopewell mound 
, along with the other Buddhistic symbol, the yang and yin; lo 
, calendar wheels of Mexico and Central .Xmerica embody the 
form, and it is found on the carved shell of Tennessee. 
* Thomas Wilson, curator of the department of pre-historic 
^anthropology in the United .States National Museum, in a 
{special monograph on the Swastika, shows how widespread 
J its use was in America: it was found in the Mississippi mounds. 
fthc Pueblos, Mexico and Central Ar-erica. From the Toco 
4 mound in Tennessee wa? exhumed what he classes as "a 
statue of Buddha." '^omparing this statue and the swastika he 
'concludes: "It is not claimed that this shell proves the migra- 
i tion of Buddhism from Asia, nor its presence among North 
l Ameri can Indians. "One swallow docs not make a summer." 
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But this figure taken in connection with the swastika presents « 
a set of circumstances corresponding with that possibility -* 
which goes a long distance in forming circumstantial evidence — 
in its favor." 1 1 

The unorganized principles of life then, existing in Chaos. ^ 
was the One Supreme Element in the philosophy of the -^ 
Chinese and the civilized tribes of Mexico and Central Ameri- — 
ca. 1- From this was evolved the male and female principles, ^ ^ 
the Chinese yang and yin, the Zunian Father-sky and Mother- — - 

earth, the Mayan Xpiyeoc and Xumcane ancestor and ances .^ 

tress of all that is." ' 3| g~_ 

Continuing onward in this numerical philosophy, we like— ^^ 
wise find the number three to be sacred- Heaven, earth an(&> j 




man constitute the Chinese tau tsai, or three powers, ija 
represented among these symbols by a circle divided int M-m.ai 
three parts, the upper representing Heaven, the center ma -^^ af 
and the lowerthe earth. Identically the same idea and sytwrw "m 
bol are found in Mexico- Brinton says: "The triplica'-^^^at< 
constitution of things is a prominent feature of the anciei ^^ni 
Mexican philos phy. especially that of Texcuco. The visib«=:*le 
world was divided into three parts, the earth below, ll* —he 
heavens above, and mans abode between them- The who^^::*''^ 
was re resented by a circlcdivided into three parts, the upp* ■«=)er 
part painted blue, the lower brown, the center white." i4 

The number nine was likewise sacred. Brinton furth. 
says of the circle representing the three powers, heave 
earth and man, "Each of these three parts was subdivided i 
two parts, so that when the Texcucan King built a tower ; 
symbol of the universe he called it 'The Tower of S^maae 
Stories.' The Chinese Buddhist pagodas have nine stor i ^es; 
"the nine-storied pagodas of China are connected with the 
religion and worship of Fo; 15 nine is the perfect number of the 
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Chinese, so it was wiih the Mayas. This common philosophy 
gave special prominence lo the number four; the square form 
of their earth gave four seas, four quarters, lour mountains, 
four gods, four elements and four colors; they divided the 
year into four seasons fixed by the solstices and equinoxes; 
the four quarters of the year were each assigned a god. a color 
and an element; each month was divided into four quarters and 
each of these assigned to a cardinal point and a god; in many 
ways common to both China, Japan and Mexico, Yucatan, they 
gave special sacredness to the number four; likewise to five; to 
the fonr cardinal points they added the center, making five; 
The city of Loh was the center or navel of China; Zuni was the 
navel of Zuniiand and of the ancient Ajitec em- 
pires: to each of these five points thev gave a color, an- 
element and a gud; the five plane. s were each assigned to one 
of these points; and each region had a week of five days. 
Seven, eight, nine and thirteen were likewise sacred numbers 
inbottilands^ both the Mayas and Buddhists have thirteen 
heavens. 

In each land this "sexual system of creation" began with 
Chaos, out of which sprang one source of life, from this was 
evolved the male and female principles in nature; then Heaven. 
Earth and Man; then the four elements, colors, directions, seas 
and quarters; then were formed combinations of five, and other 
numerical combinations, upon the same plan of development 
and represented by the same symbols. In each of these lands 
we find the same system of numerical philosophy interwoven 
into the very fabric of the government, philosophy and 
religion. 

The emperor in Mongol land, in China, Japan. Mexico 
and Central America ruled by divine right; he was ihe "sun of 
Heaven." He combined in his divine office the centralized 
powerofthereligious Orders; he wasthe supreme lord of th^ 
nation, its intercessorwiih the gods, its high priest. its I'ontifex 
Maximus. In each nation, after the introduction of Buddhistic 
ideas, there was arecogni^.ed priesthood, interwoven into and 
forming the very basis of their civilisation. Monasteries were 
filled with monks, and the nobler and learned and active sub- 
jects generally passed through the sacerdotal orders. The 
monasteries were the national .schools; the monks were teach- 
ers, travelers, painters, printers, physicians and astronomers- - 
the Literati. Mi "The prieslsof theChinese statereligion subor- 
dinate to the superior himself as PontJfex Maximusare the kings 
nobles, statesmen and the crowd of civil and military officers." 
IT In Mexico, "it was theprovincc of the priests to attend to all 
matters relating to religion and the instruction of the youth. 
Some took charge of the sacrifices, others were skilled in the 
art of divination; certain of them were entrusted with 1 8 the 
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arrangement of the festivals and the care of the temple and 
sacred vessels, Others applied themselves to the composition of 
hymns and attended to the singing and music. The priests 
who were learned in science superintended the schools and 
colleges, made the calculations for the annual calendar and 
.fixed the fast days: those who possessed literary taient com- 

Fiiied the historical works, and collected material for the 
ibraries. To each temple was attached a monastery, or we 
might call it a chapter, the members of which enjoyed privil- 
eges similar to those of our canons." if> What Bancroft here 
asserts of the Aztec priests and schools may ideiilically be 
asserted of those of China. In each land. too. were nunnerie 
filled with virgins, whose lives were devoted to the services of 
the church", they assisted in the religious ceremonies and sacri- 
fices and kept the sacred fire. 

The priests of China and America burned incense and 




sacrificed animals, birds and floiv 

of idols. In exceptional cases in both i 



; the same charactec ^:*^ 
jions human .sacrifice::* i^' 
was offered The great number of human beings sacrificed bj^^^J t 
the Aztecs at Ihe time of the Conquest has given this nation ^ ' 

supposed abject and degraded position. If Mexican history i= i 

}rthy of credence, however, ibis horrid practice was of recenf «^ ^'*' 
origin among the Aztecs, and arose entirely from a spirit 0«^^ * 

revenge and a war policy intended to strike terror into the hearts J"*^'^ 
of their enemies. About the year 1465-1484. A. D,, according «^ '"I 
to the Aztec record, they fir^t offered human sacrifice; the rccoro "■'*"'' 
reads: "The people of Cinacanlepic rebel; the Mexicans subdu* «-* '"^ 
them, and make such a slaughter that hardly one man rcmaineifc* ^3Ci/. 
This they did in order to inspire terror; and they sacrificed af.^^ ''' 
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"the prisoners in the great temple of Mexico, which was not yet 
finished. All the old people say that this was the first human 
sacrifice in the land, as they previously sacrificed only animals 
and birds." 19 

Human sacrifice was not confined to the Aztecs, nor is it 
of recent origin in Asia, In China. '*In early times human be- 
ings were immolated at the obsequies of rulers, and voluntary 
deaths of their attendants and women are occasionally mentioned 
DeGuignes says that the Emperor Shanchi (A. D. 1647-1662) 
ordered thirty persons to be immolated at the funeral of his 
consort; but Kaughi. his son. forbade four women from sacrific- 
ing themselves on the death of his empress." 20 The Chinese 
drowned girls in sacrificing to Ho Pe. or Feug I. the river god, 
^while to Yu Shih,the master of rain, they have long niade burnt 
offerings; the Aztec sacrifice to Tlaloc seems to be similar. Human 
sacifice was also offered at thedecease of Japanese emperors and 
nobles since the beginning of the Chris' ian era, and is yet per- 
mitted in Siam. In 1865 upon a French threat of war the astro- 
logers — priests of the Siamese king, advised him to build new 
cast and west gates to protect his royal palace. The material 
'was instantly prepared and a deep ditch dug for the foundations. 
-At midnight the Sanhuang. or secret council of Royal Judges 
ordered subjects for sacrifice; then officers lounged around the 
gates until tne market people came at early dawn with market 
produce; when haphazard they seized six innocent and unoffend- 
ing victims. "No petitions, payments, prayers can save them;" 
they were doomed to sacrifice by a **custom having all the 
stability and force of Medo-Persic land." On an **auspicious 
day." chosen by the priest -astrologers, the innocent victims "are 
mocked with a dainty and elaborate banquet, and then conducted 
in state to their fatal posts of honor. The king and all the court 
make profound obeisance before them, his majesty adjuring 
hem earnestly *'to guard with devotion the gate, now about to 
be entrusted to their keeping, from all dangers and calamitiest 
and to come in season to forewarn him if either traitors within 
or enemies without should conspire against the peace of his peo- 
ple or the safety of his throne." 21 Thereupon the victim.s were 
publicly sacrificed and the foundations of the gates laid in their 
blood; they became the gates guardians. The parallel between 
this recent sacrifice and the Aztec sacrifices to Tezcatlipoca must 
strike the student as very remarkable; it certainly demonstrates 
their common character. In offering human sacrifice the Aztecs 
differed from the Japanese, Chinese and Siamese only in degree; 
they were all of a kind. 



19. Trans American Eth. Soc. vol i, p 177, (fallatin. 

ao. The Middle Kingdom, vol 2, p 250, Williams. 

31. English Governess at tne Siamese Court, p 218, Leon Owens. 
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The religion of the civilized Mongolian nations of Asia and 
America was a polytheism Their gods, however, were divided 
into two classes; (i) the supreme essence, and (2) deified heroes. 
Nguk Huong Seong Ta, the **Jade emperor or supreme ruler," 
was the highest divinity in the Taoist pantheon; he is the god to 
whom all others report, and is the representative of Tao, the 
supreme essence, and such is his supreme and invisible character 
that Doolittle says, ''the common people have no image of this 
divinity in their houses when they worship him." 22 Of the high 
est Aztec divinity, Teotl, the supreme essence, it is likewise said 
by Bancroft; "To the most ancient gods belonged the divinities 
of nature as well as the highest being called Teotl, God. He 
was perfect, independent and invisible, and consequently not 
represented by any image. 23 Of the Mayan deities Brinton says, 
"Back of them all, indeed the .source of them all, was Hunab 
Ku, *the Divine One;" but of him no statue and no picture was 
made, for he was incorporeal and invisible." 24 

Besides this supreme, invisible and statueless deity the 
gods of the Chinese, Aztecs and Mayans were but deified heroes; 
they were men and women once, were culture heroes or warriors 
before they were apotheosized. Ma Chu, the "Queen of Heaven," 
lived in the Hung Hua prefecture during the Sung- dynasty; 
Ling Chui Na, addressed by the tender title of "Mother," was 
born in the southern suburbs of Fuh-Chau during the Tang-dy- 
nasty; Kuang Ta, the Chinese god of war, was a distinguished 
officer who lived and fought under the banners of Hau; Fuh Chou 
Chu Su, the god of medicine, was once a distinguished physician, 
while I Kuang Tai Mong, the god of surgery, was a native of 
the Loo Choo islands; all the Chinese gods have birthdays like 
mortals. 25 Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec god of war, the son of 
Coatlicue, a virgin of Tulan was a famous warrior. Tezcatlipoca 
and Quetzilcoatl once lived and warred in Cholula. In speak- 
ing of Teotl, the supreme Aztec deity, Bancroft says. "All the 
others to whom they sacrificed were men once on a time, or 
demons." 26 The supreme deity of China, Mexico and Central 
America, then, was invisible and without representation by 
picture or statue; all others were but deified heroes. 

There is another remarkable similarity to be mentioned 
The supreme god of the Aztec was called Teotl. He was incor- 
poreal, invisible and never represented by carving or picture. 
Teotl was not connected with mankind, nor with human history 
or hero worship; Teotl was a god principle; Bancroft and other 
authorities speak of it as the "Supreme Essence." 27 One of the 



22. Social Life of the Chinese, vol i, p 257-8, Doolitt'.e. 

23. Native Races, vol 3,0 184, Bancroft. 

24. A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphibs, p 37, Brintoh. 

25. Social Life of the Chinese, vol i,p 262-275, Doolittle. 

26. Native Races, vol 3, p 191-271, Bancrott. 

27. Native Races, vol 3, p 191, Bancroft. 
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great religions of China was the worship of Tao. the supreme 
essence. Tao is defined by some as Reason or Knowledge, but 
by other coiiitnentators it is caiied the Supreme Essence, while 
Laotsc speaks of it as the "absoiute principle." 28 Tcotl ol 
Mexico and Tao of China are identical in meaning and character, 
each enibr.ices the triple constitulion of the universe, Heaven, 
Earth and Man. each of the latter being subordinate to and pro- 
duced by the supreme essence. 

There is another striking similarity between Taoism in 
China and TeotHsm in Mexico which it is interesting to notice. 
in speaking of Teotl, Klemm says. "In opposition to him is the 
evil spirit, the enemy of mankind, who oflen appears to and 
terrifies them. He is called Hacatecololl, that is to say Rational 
Owl." 2<j There are two Taoist ideas suggested by this name lor 
the Aztec evil one. First the use of the term "rational" — the 
Taoists are known as Rationalists — the second is the impish 
character given to the owl, Satan, or the evil one Among the 
Taoisis the owl is supposed to be the bird which calls for the 
soul of the doomed and carries it away to the abode of the dead, 
which, in common, the Aztecs and Taoi.sts both locate in the 
north. Among the Taoists, "it is a common saying that this 
bird is a transformation of one of the servants of the ten 
kings of the infernal regions, i. e.. is a devil under the guise ol a 
bird." 30 It would be an interminable task 10 present a detailed 
comparison between the deities of China and America; a brief 
list will, however, suffice to preve how greatly they resemble in 
number and character: 

COMPARATIVE LIST OF DEITIES. 



Chinese 


Aztec- Mayan. 


Tu. (he SupriniE E<HnCE, Gdd 


TcuU.thE Supienc Euence, Cud. 


Cliiiw, before llw beginnini 


Ch»o». bEforE Ihe bEBinoing, 


T>i>-K.eh,faiu>u>tirE. 


Cukumiu.biieiuallife. 








Xoucut. femile >nceilnt>, E» 


TiYa.tliE>bdd<ufihEdE«l<>ior<h) 


Uicclao, ibcibodEofihedeul, nortb 


Th* (vUone. the owl. 


TbeerUaii«,(l«a>H 


T.iS«,,.W=t.h. underworld 


Micilan Tecitii, lord or ihe uader world 


L»ngaiuiN."Mo.bEr." 


ToBUiuil.. "Our Molher." 










UlU>Sh<D.g0dl.{fi» 


Xiub-ucuili.godor fire. 


N(D Kieng Kung, god arihicvei 


Hoioluail.goddeuaflhievii 


Ki«DVn,Bodof-«. 


Huitiilopochdigodofwu 


loh UoBgChu Su, lodofBEdicme 


OnaniKiidpiiclDnjiil. (od ormcdicint. 


TlhChu.IhE.UD««t 


louthin, ihounfod. 


Meut.th. .noon god 


HenU.thEmoallfod. 


Hon Chi. god of >grical(iin 


CenKoII. goddtu of •(ricoliurt 




Ghiii^u,Eodafiertiliir 


Tui Shen. Kod ot Dwrcbuii. 
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'Short black devfl." Ixtlilton, "the little negro." 



La Pane fod of Artizans Napatecudi, god of matmaken. 

Tb Skih, fod of water. Tlaloc, god of water. 

Knang I ngkak, goddess of children. Yoalticetl, goddess of children. 

Nn Koa, serpent wonaa. Cihoacoatl. serpent woman. 

Ten Kwei, god of north star. Xaman Elk, god of north star. 

Feng Pa, god of Air. Qaetzalcoad, god of Air. 

I-bt, god of wine . Acau, god of wine . 

Wen Tl, god of lit e rat ur e . Ix Chebel V'az. goddess of literature . 

Yama, god of deatn . Ah Puch, god of death. 

Resides the deities mentioned in this short li.st the Chinese 
and American nations worshipp>ed a multitude of other gods^ 
one lor each -clay of the year, for separate diseases, and for vari- 
ous place.sand elements in nature, but all on a plane of common 
relationship, Tezcatlipoca. the Aztec deity, holds in his hand a 
mirror; his name means **shiiiin^ mirror;" the mirror was the 
Aztec symbol for the soul. 31 The Jap'ine.se Shinto temple con- 
tains but one emblem, the mirror, and it. too. is the symbol of 
the soul. The Taoists worshipped Yu Hu. the jade goddesses; 
the Mayans Ix Tub Tun, the jade g^oddes.*^. while the Aztecs 
worshipped the same goddess as Chalchihuitlicue. Jade was 
sacred to the gods, and the most precious stone in China, Japan» 
Mexico and Central America. 

The Japane.se worship seven beneficient deities, the patrons 
of happiness, riches, food and contentment, five of whom seem to 
find their exact counterpart in the Mayan bacabs, the gods ot 
agriculture, the harvests and the food supply." 

PATRONS OF HAPPINESS. 



Japanese Gods of Wealth. Mayan Bacab. 

Hotel (big belly) Hobnil (the belly). 

Benzai (serpent being.) Cauzicnal (serpent being.) 

Fukwokujin (white being.) Zaczini (white being. 

Daikoku (great black.) Hozau Ek (black one.) 

Kbi.su, patron of daily food. Yum-Chac, lord of waters. 

The "white being" in the Japanese list is the patron of long 
life, and the white hair, whiskers and eyebrows of a«^e, justify us 
in likening him to Lazeni; Hotei gets his soubriquet from his 
fat round stomach — he is the god of contentment. Benzui is 
the goddess of the family, hence the snake, the symbol of new 
life, accompanies her and fixes her character. Daikoku. the 
Great Black, is so called from his color. The similarity betweeu 
Ebisu and Xum Chac arises from their both being lord of the 
bas and of foods; these five lords of happiness are so similar in 
character as to be very suggestive of relationship The name 
Ebisu is the only aboriginal Japanese name in the list; the others 
are Buddhist im[)ortations from China and India, and show the 
imigation of the gods from that region; it was but one remove 
fartber to Ainerica, and we find them there also. The four 
bacabs thus become: historical characters, for the Japinese and 



31. Native Races, vol 3, p i8j, IJancroft. 
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Buddhist books give us their history which may be traced from 
India and China, via Japan to America, and that, to-, since the 
introduction of Buddhi-im into Japan in 507 531 A, D. 

The philosophy and religion, then, of Chma and America^J 
agree in these fundamental par'.ic ular-^; Tao or Tcotl is the 
Supreme Essence from which all thing-; spring. From Chaos 
came life and out of bisexual life developed the male and female 
principles: then Heaven, Earth and Man are lormed; from com- 
binations of natural forces there was evolved a svstem of fours, 
fives and other numbers developing into a numerical philosophy. 
The Tae-Kah, yang and yin, and swastika, the Heaven, Earth 
and Man symbols are identical. Their religion was a poly- 
theism; the emperor was the head of both church and state; they 
each had monasteries, monks and nuns;they each burned incense 
before their Idols and sacrificed animals, flowers and birds on 
terraced pyramids, they each sacrificed duman beings, the Aztecs 
differing inlhis respect only in degree, and the Mayans barely 
that far; the religion of QuetzalcoatI was Buddhistic in this re- 
spect; they each worshipped a multitude of deities of a similar 
character; their system of assigning the deities to the cardinal 
points, colors, elements and days was identical, From the evi- 
dence it is fair to assert a distinct relationship between the sys- 
tems coming into America via Japan after the year 507, A. D, 



ARCH.-EOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Strange luialogies come hefore us as we read of the cuslonis 
and habits of primitive peoples. They are not confined to the 
tribes or races which are in proximity but are found among those 
which are very remote. Among these the most surprising 
is that which is found in the style of house building or rather the 
arrangement of the house apartments, among people as widely as 
are the pueblos of the "Great Plateau" of the west and the Lake- 
dwellers uf iiorneo. The latter people built their houses on ter- 
races or platforms which are placed upon piles above the water, 
each great terrace holding an entire village. The arrangement of 
the houses is uniform in all of the villages, and built according to 
a single scale and measurement; the posts which support the ter- 
races are innumerable. The village on the termte is divided by a 
plank wall, into two main parts, a front and a back part. The 
front part is of the nature of a verandah and is open its entire 
length; the back part is divided into apartments, one for each 
family. 13etween the plank wall and ihe verandah is a narrow 
passage running through the entire village, so that a person may 
walk from one endof the village to the other without obstruction. 
Every family has a compact room to itself, a verandah where 
they may receive visitors an open air thoroughfare where they may 
lounge, and a loft where they have their s ores. They throw 
their refuse through the floors into the water. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM POLYNESIA. 

BORINGS IN CORAL FORMATIONS 

Yesterday the leaders of the Australian coral-boring ex| 
dition returned to Sydney. The latest word from Funafati come -^^ ^^s 
up to Sept. i6, at which date the diamond drill wa§ down 64;^ -^=-43 
feet; the last 93 feet of this was chiefly in coral, no sign of anjc.^'^^^y 
volcanic or other rock appearing. The six men who work th^ M"^he 
drill remain behind under the charge of an overseer and will con- M"* •w- 
tinue the boring for about a month more. It is possible that-^^*^ 
the formations of the atoll may be reached which Prof. Sollas o\^:^> o^ 
the expedition from London, thought to be about 850 feet beloWi^^^>w 
the surface, judging from the evidence of the surroundings. Thc^ ^Jhe 
work of boring has been made very difficult from the variabl^> ' ^^e 
nature of the strata gone through; for the coral rock is of very^^r"*y 
cavernous and alternates with beds of sand; this caused much^^ ^^^^ 
jarring to the machiner>' and frequent breaking of the strongest^ ^2Sf 
cast iron wheels. On one occasion one of the workmen was re — '^' 
pairing one of these broken wheels, when a native standing 
said, "Me have wheel allee samee dat;" so he went to the root ol 
a cocoanut tree not far off and dug up a small wheel which foi 
tunately fitted exactly. It had belonged to Prof. Sollas' party 
and the Funafuti man had buried it at the root of his cocoanut 
tree to give fertility! Every strange or uncommon object in 
nature — a stone curiously shapen, an unknown substance from 
afar — has mana supernatural power in it and can be used as 
magic. The London expedition of last year failed of success, 
for at a depth of about 100 feet beds of sand were encountered 
which prevented the drills from working. But the Australian 
expedition took with it a supply of artesian tubing with which 
to line the bore. The whole depth has 4-inch tubing. Only a 
depth of 15 feet could be bored at a time, for. unless lined at 
once the sides of the bore tell in and jammed the boring rod. 
A powerful taaz\-e pump also had to l>e continually inside to 
force water down the bore and so prevent silt from being driven 
in through the coral by the ocean. The cores obtained from the 
sinkings ha\*e been carefully preserved, numbered and stored; 
they will be examined here and then sent on to London for 
further microscopic examination, h may be perhaps twelve 
mcinths till the results of these examinitioas can be announced. 
It is supposevi here that these results m-ill be favorable to the 
Darminian thev^r>* of subsidence, but it is also possible that the 
cores from the ^rreater depths may be merely marine limestone 
and non Cv^ralline. From /^.^»^£v«.^* A*Ar«ii/ I give a short syn- 
v^ps^s vM' wh.u he savs ai>out these coral formation^: "In 1836 
!L M. S. -^V,?<%V with Darwin on b>arl as Naturalist visited the 
Keeling v^r Cv>cos Islands which are in the Indian Ocean about 
<w> miles trom Sumatra These Islands are atolls^ entirely Of 
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coral formation ; at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
shore, no bottom was found at a depth of 350 fathoms, hence 
that island forms a lolty submarine volcano with sides steeper. 
even, than those of the most abrupt volcanic cone." As to the 
formation of such coral islands, it was long supposed Irom the 
shape of the atolls that the coral polypes build their walls on 
the edge of craters {sulimtirinf) and cease to work at the height 
of lowest water at sprmg tides, for they cannot live when exposed 
to the sun's rays. Against this theory may be urged the great 
size of some atolls, one being 44 miles by 34. while one in the 
maldives is 88 miles long by at least 10 broad. Another theory 
broached by Chamisso in " Kot::cbiics Finl ity'ir^f" accounts 
for the ring-shaped structure by urging that as the coral insects 
work most vigorously when exposed to the ocean waves, the 
outer edge of the structure grew up first from the foundation 
below. Against this are the soundings taken by the Beagle at 
Keehng atoll ; for at a 10 fathoms depth all round, there was 
only living coral as clean as a carpet of tnrf; at greater depths 
particles of sand came up more and more abundant, until far out 
there was found nothing but sandy bottom. From these and 
other observations elsewhere it is inferred that coral reefs must 
begin at a depth of not more than perhaps 200 feet from the sur- 
face. A theory of volcanic elevation would carry many of these 
reefs far above the level of the ocean and yet over thousands of 
miles of coral areas both in the Pacific and the Indian oceans no 
single at all rises more above the ocean than the height to which 
the waves and the winds can pile up sand and fragments ol rock. 
"If, then, the formations whence the at all-buildingcorals sprang * 
was not formed of sediment and it they were not lifted up to the 
required level, they must of necessity have subsided into it; and 
this at once solves thedifficuliy." So far, Darwin! 

Several very deep sinkings have already been made through 
coralline limestone. At Key West, off the coast of Florida, 
there is an artesian bore 2,000 feet deep ol which only 50 feet at 
the top was through recent coral, the rest being limestone, sand 
and sandstone. There is also an artesian well at Honolulu 1.503 
feet deep through 500 feet of coral "fringing reef." As the dia- 
mond drill was not used in either of these cases, there was no 
core to examine. John Fraseb. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, S. C. D. 

The contents of the opening volume in the "Graeco-Roma wrs. jan 
Branch" of the Egypt Exploration Fund are decided upon. The^-^^ ey 
will be: A fragment of the second or third century, containing, M^mig 
most of the first chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel; a leaf contain^-x^ in- 
ing the acts of St. Paul and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic pocmc-:M=:mn, 
probably by Sappho ; fragments of Sophocles' Oedipus Tyrannuss «jus, 
of Plato's Republic, of Xenophon's Hellenica, of Isocrates an^ M'~*:nd 
Demosthenes, and of a lost comedy — about 50 lines; a part of ar ^s. an 
important treatise on metre — perhaps by Aristoxenus, the chic-c^iicf 
earh' authority on metre; much of a chronologicol work, wittt i^ -ith 
dates from 356 to 316 b. c; a lengthy proclamatien by Flavianu m-P" ^us 
Titianus, prefect of Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between -^^^n 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria; • ^ 

roll giving a list of the quarters and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and o ^^^ ^^ 
their guards, in the fourth century, A. D. And perhaps the por'"*^^'"" 
tion of Thucydides, of the first, century, just found. 

This fragment of St. Matthew, giving the story of the birtl^^-^"^. 
of Christ and dating from the middle of tne second century, ist -^-** 
simply and at once the oldest known manuscript of the New Tes— '^^' 
tament! 'Its nature is priceless. It has the same contractions ass^^^s^ -*^ 
the "Logia," and even the slight variation seen in the Syziac Mt. — ~ 
Sinai Gospels does not appear in this far older version. In reality, ^ 
this papyrus is from the New Testament used in the days of 
Polycarp — by those who listened to St. John. 

So, too, the portion of the fourth book of Thucydides is one 
thousand years earlier than our oldest text of the great Greek 
Historian. Its value, for comparison, is also priceless. Five 
freshly revealed stanzas by Sappho, and mes from that spirited 
Spartan Lyrist, Alcman (600-700 B. C.) will indicate how inter- 
esting a story the 2S6 boxes of papyri have to prolong, in true 
Arabian Nights archaeological entertainment. But the universities* 
and enlightened people must give us the moderate means by which 
to translate and publish these records of the past. 

A PAPYRI'S OF Menander has been discovered by Prof. 
Nicole at the librarv of the Universitv of Geneva. It consists of 
six fragments, making up two leaves, written on both sides; the ~" 

total number of lines is nearly one hundred. The play is the 
Geosgo (Husbandman); and from the personages' names Prof. 
Nicole makes up quite a dramatic personage. 

The New Psalm of David, dating the sixth century A. D. 
is the oldest complete Bible manuscript extant. It came from a 
stone cothn under the ruins of an ancient public church in upper 
P2gypt. It begins: **I .was small among my brethren, and young- 
est in my father's house. I tended my father's sheep My 

hands formed a musical instrument and my fingers tuned a psaltry. 
And he shall tell my Lord. The Lord himself, he himself 
hears He sent forth his angel and took me from my father's j 



sheep, and be ±nn:-::=^:2-f — * ^a^-ir. :h? cC cf his xr.v ir.tir.,;/^ A»* 

victonr over Goliitr- Dr. B-i^e, cf :he Fr:::<h Mu>ox;:v.. ^\>u- 
siders this p?alz: *=■ -im.-i: tie i:T^jt:e>: of :he r:nvi< m Ecvi^: liur- 
ing the last few veirf. 

Bert bet at. chemist, wh:- rr.is :hi: the >upiv^sevi brv>!iro and ox^pjw 
utensils found at Nisiii. ire :•: >:n":or. i^urc cv^i-^txt ihri^uch^^ut. 
These relics da:e frin: the nrs: d\na>:\ or car'icr, 

Chicago is tieir.^ er.nched with the spi^lia opima of our 
antiquities. Ancong the important monuments rt^cxMU I v sent to the 
Haskell Museum is a group of :\vo statues* thai of a noMcnian 
and his wife, standin^r on an insoribcvi ha>o, >\ilh much of tho v>r 
iginal color still vivid. They are from Dcshasheh, and arc of 
the fifth dvi*astv, nearlv ^,ch-0 vears a^ro. 

Mr. F. G- Hilton Price has issued a superb cataloj;uo of 
the treasures in his private collection. There are 3,074 objcclN 
listed, and the illustrations in this quarto of 4S0, pa*;es arc man\ , 
I propose to briefly review this book, whoR>e cost |ht c\>py in 
England is $10.50. Mr. Price is an anient follower of Potrio 
and on the Egypt Exploration Fuml committee. 

Dr. Max Muller, of Philadelphia, has ready for tho press 
"Love Poetry of the Ancient Egyptians,'' and is at work upon a 
new and needed text-book, on "Egyptological Commentary on the 
Bible." He is a pupil of the great Ebers; but we hojw it will be 
long before he is that prophet's Elisha. 

Dr. Renol'F, the foremost grammarian in bjighuul of the 
hieroglyphic text, leaves no one to take his place, at least just 
yet, although another decade may see the Budges and (irithths 
equally authoritative. He illustrated that these are Egyptolo- 
gists and Egyptologists. Not an explorer, not abreast of <lis- 
covery, he was an Egyptologist. So is Petrie, an explorer; so 
was Miss Edwards, alwavs abreast of discoverv. Yet she was 
not a grammarian; nor has Petrie such linguistic capacity. 
Renouf's best work is thought to be his '^Papyrus Ani.'' 

A DEFICIT of some Si8,ooo was reported by 11. A. (irueber, 
the accomplished treasurer of the Fund, at the annual meeting iti 
November. This, notwithstanding such a brilliant year for '^re- 
sults" in every direction. Will not friends to exploration write to me 
at 525 Beacon street, Boston, for circulars to use to interest others 
in so genuine a course. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES, 

BY A. S. GATSCHET. 

Gypsy town names^ From a communication purporting to 
come from Paul Kescer, "playwright, ethnologist and student of 
gypsy life, and printed in a Washington daily newspaper, we 
gather the following: The gypsies have names of their own for 
most of the large cities of England and the United States. They 
are quite opposite, for they generally allude to a characteristic 
feature of each. To mention only the American cities, Pittsburg 
is named by them Kanlo-Gav, "black city;" New York Boro-Gav, 
"big town;" Milwaukee, Levinor Gav, "beer town;" St. 
Louis, same; Philadelphia, Paunomengo, "white city;" evidently 
from its door-steps of white marble; Boston, PurenoGav, "old 
town;" Chicago, Sigmengo, "quick city;" Brooklyn, Pudgegav, 
"bridge town;" Washington, Belunigav, "queen city;" Gloucester, 
Mass., and other sea-coast towns, Matchenesko-Gav, "fish town." 

The English gypsies have an array of family names, each 
belonging to a large number of individuals. They are taken 
from the English language and possess a correlative in the 
gypsy or Rommany language, which is, or attempts to be, a 
translation of the English names. These same principal families 
also occur in America, to which country they emigjated at an 
early date. Thus the Lees are known among them as "leeks," 
or Purrums; the Stanleys as "stone people" or Bar-mescro; the 
Hemes as "duck-people" or Rossar-mescro; the Lovells as 
"love-makers" or Caumloes; the Frays as "horse people," Grays 
the Coopers as "wheelwrights" or Vardo-mescro; the Smiths as 
"horseshoers" or Petulengroes. 

The language in which these names are worded is * the 
Romany; its main stock is made up of Hindustani terms, a 
country from which the first bands of this exotic people emi- 
grated westward in the 14th or 15th century of our era. The 
other portion of the Rommany vocabulary is made up of words 
picked up by this people on their transit from India to Western 
Asia, Egypt, Europe and America. The fanciful way in which 
their above family names are composed reminds the writer 
strongly of a colloquy held in a crowded street car of Washing- 
ington, D. C , during a session of Congress. Three politicians 
in a state of high exhilaration entered the car and one who "could 
not help himself," fell unceremoniously into the lap of a lady 
occupying one of the seats. "You must be a Pawnee;" said the 
second one, while helping him up again on his legs. "No sir, he 
is evidently a Laplander," said the third companion, rather re- 
proachingly. But the husband of the lady, who had become the 
victim of the fall, "put them all on the right track by saying: 
"I thought he was a Cherokee!" a remark which was received 
with due applause. Our literary readers will at once see that 
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this was a case of very subtle tribal etymology; Pawnee ts "Paw- 
knee," a Laplander, "lands in the lap," and a Cherokee is "chair- 
roc kee." 



Dr. Paul Ekrmrckh, Antktvpolegische Studien, uber die 
Urbewohner Brasiliens, vornehndich der Staat«a Matto Grosso, 
Goyaz und Amazonas (Furus-Gebiet.) Nacheigenen Aufnahmen 
und Beobachtungen in dtn Jahren 1887 bis 18S9. Mit zahlreichen 
Abbildungen und Tafdn, Braunschweig, Fr, Vieweg und 
Sohn. 1^7. 4, viii i6S pp. 

It is the undeniable merit of Ehrenreich's publication to offer 
the first anthropologic data coming from the interior of South 
America. It attempts to solve the important problems of "what 
is the constant part in race character, and how far does racial 
variation extend ?" This implies also the explanation of the bodily 
and spiritual individualities of the American race as "the product 
of its own geographic province." Ur. Ehrenreich, a native of the 
city of Berlin, or as Keronden Steinen jocosely calls him, "ein 
Sprecathcner," was eminently qualified by previous labors in 
South America to undertake the somolalogic work, the results of 
which are now before us. He had studied the Botocudos in 
Eepiritu Lanto long before he started, in company wiih Karl 
V. d. Slinca, on his second expedition to the Shiiigu and its 
tributaries, and we owe to him a thorough knowledge of their 
language and also of the Karaya language spoken on Araguaya 
river. 

After finishing his explorations on the upper Shingu in 1S89 
separated from the above named party and aJone descended the 
Araguaya rivur, ascending from its mouth the Amazon or Mara- 
non to the Purus. The iribes more especially investigated there 
by him were the Ipurinas, Yamamadis and Paumaris, all of whom 
are largely represented in the portraits and measurements pub- 
lished in the volume. Ehrenreich took especial care to get repre- 
sentatives of the four great racial troupes of Brazil, the Caribs, 
the Tupi, the Arowaks and the Ges; and the 184 individuals that 
he measured and photographed belong to seventeen tribes. The 
linguistic division of the Br3>:ilian tribes into families is not 
attempted here ex professo, but in the author's full long treatise 
on Brazil's races and languages in "Petermanns Mitthcilungen," 
May and June 1895, wilh map, complete information is furnished 
on the subject, and during the perusal of this volume should be 
compared throughout. 

The discoloration of the skin among the Pintos or Purupurus, 
"the spotted ones," forms a chapter of peculiar interest. This is 
the outconnu of a disease and obtains all through northern Brazil, 
but more especially among the three tribes last named. It is of 
high interest to study the faces of the Indians photographed by 
the Doctor, most of them having been taken from the side and 
front as well. Some look wild, sturdy and threatening, others bb 
mild, happy and welt-fed as could be wished for. The tallest 
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tribe seen was that of the Bororos on the San Lourenco river, theii 
stature exceeding 1.70 meters. 

The preface of 44 pages discusses the principles that are now 
considered as the leading ones in anthropologic and ethnographic 
research its perusal should not be missed by anyone taking interest 
in these researches. 



From Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, a number of illustrated treatises have 
been received lately, which combined with previous ones give an almost 
complete idea of the ceremonial customs and also of the civil institutions 0} 
the Mo/ki people of Arizona. Of all the tribes in the U. S. their pueblos 
have remained in an aboriginal status probably more than any others and 
this comparative freedom of American influence makes their study so inter- 
esting. Fewkes' pamphlets may be arranged in the following order: 

1. Tusayan totemic signatures; in American Anthropologist, January, 
1897, pp. II. 

3. The Tusayan ritual; a study of the influence of environment on abor- 

iginal cults; in Smithson, Report for 1895, p 68J-700. 
. The Mishongnavi Flute Altars; in Folklore Journal, IX, No. J5 p 15 
and plates. 

4. Morphology of Tusayan Altars; in American Anthropologist, May 

1897, p 16. 

5. Prelimmary account of an expedition to the cliff villages of the Red 

Rock country, and the Tusayan ruins of Sikyatki and Awatobi, 
Arizona, in 1095; in Smithson, Report for 1895; P SS7'S^ ^nd 

Elates, the ruins of these two pueblos were found to 
e very considerable in extent and extremely noteworthy as to 
their artistic products. 

6. Tusayan Katchinas; from the 15th annual report of the Bureau of 

Amer; Anthropology; p 251-jij. Lex. 800, 1897. 

7. Tusayan Snake ceremonies; in the i6th annual report of the Bureau 

of American Ethnology, p 27? -ji, i8q7; Snake ceremonies 

are common among all pueblos ot New Mexieo and Arizona; 

but those described b>[ our author are those of Shipanlovi, 

Shunopavi and Oraibi only. 
As to the totemic signatures, a large number of totemic gentes, as 
eagle, sun, cactus gens, were found, all of which can be classed into the 
phratries of the horn, the water-house, the snake, the reed, the firewood, 
the rabbit, the sand (earth), the bear, the Katchina and the tansy -mustard. 





EniTDRIAL. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SCENERY UPON THE CHARAC- 
TER OF MAN.* 

The effect of scenery upon the mind of man has often been 
noticed and much has been written about it. Illustrations of 
this are generally drawn from the historic lands and from the 
ancient people of the east. The civilized races, such as the 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations who formerly dwelt on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, are taken as examples. The Greeks 
are said to have owed their peculiar character and their taste for 
art to the varied and beautiful scenery which surrounded them. 
Their mythology and poetry are full of allusions to the scenes of 
nature. Mountains and springs, rivers and seas all come in as 
the back ground of the picture which represents their character 
and history. The same is true of the Romans, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Hebrews, the ancient Trojans and Cartha- 
ginians. Each one of these nations seems to have been affected 
by scenery. They were all, with the exception of the Cartha- 
ginians, confined within the limits of a narrow territory, and re- 
vnained long enough in it to have partaken fully of the effect of 
%heir surroundings. The Romans were war like at the begin- 
ning, and bore the air of conquerors, but their taste for art and 
literature resembled that of the Greeks, The Egyptians were 
sensuous and luxurious people. Their character bore the stamp 
of the river Nile with its periodical overflow, its rich soil and 
mild climate. The type of their religion was drawn from the 
gods who inhabited the same river valley. The Phoenicians 
were a maritime people; they were the first navigators who 
reached the great seas. Their gods resembled those of the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans, but their character resembled the seas 
over which they roved; they did not originate, but they trans- 
ported the products and inventions of the ancient world. The 
Hebrews had a national character which seemed to have been 
narrowed down to a small compass by their isolation and by 
their history, but their religion was as grand as the mountains of 
the desert, and their poetry as beautifnl as the scenery along 
the river Jordan, which ran as a great artery through their land. 
It was a holy land which gave impress to the Holy Book. The 
effect of scenery upon human character is also illustrated in the 
case of the ancient inhabitants of America. This land was isol- 
ated from the rest of the world for many centuries — perhaps for 
thousands of years. It is supposed that up to the time of the 
Discovery the tribes were permanent in their seats. Each tribe 
had its own habitat, its own customs, its own mythology and its 
own history. The effect of scenery must be considered, if we are 
to understand the peculiarities which mark the different tribes, 

^Suggested by the Frontispiece. 
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Some imagine that the Indians are all alike, that they are all 
cruel savages, all given to drunkenness and degredation and 
only waiting their opportunity to wreak their vengeance upon 
helpless women and children. Those who know them, how- 
ever, are impressed with the great variety which is manifeet 
among them, and are especially convinced that much of this 
comes from the scenery amid which they have lived. The eastern 
tribes may have had considerable sameness, yet the Algonquins i 
who were the prairie Indians, and the Iroquois who dwelt in the | 
forest and amid the lakes ol New York, differed from one an- 
other in almost every respect, and the Sioux and Dakotas who j 
were also prairie Indians differed from both o( these. They J 
were great warriors and great hunters, but had a system ol 1 
religion which differed from that of any other tribe. The Sioux | 
were cradled amid the mountains of the east, and bear the sa 
stamp of their native scenery. They resemble the Iroquois 
many respects. The same is true of the Cherokees who were J 
allied to the Iroquois in race and language. They were always ] 
mountain Indians; but the southern tribes were very different \ 
from either, They were a people who were well advanced 
civilization so far as the term can be applied to the Aborigines. 
Their skulls are without angles and differ greatly from the keel- 
shaped skulls. They were dolichocephalic rather than kumbo- 
cephallc. They resemble the Polynesians, while the northern 
tribes resembled the Mongolians, Whatever their original home 
was, their adopted habitat was in accord with their tastes and 
character. It did not change them but rather made their traits 
more permanent and stable. The tribes of the northwest coast 
were sea-farets; they inhabited the forest and worshipped the J 
animals which were peculiar to the forest and took as their 1 
totems the eagle, wolf and raven, but they drew their subsis- ' 
tence in great part from the sea. They worshipped the animals 
of the seas, such as the shark, the whale, and the sculpin. Their 
skill and courage as navigators have never been equaled. Taking 
their families and the few articles of commerce gathered from the 
forest they entered the symetrical and beautifully carved canoes 
and breasted the storms and waves of the great sea near which 
they lived. There was a wildness in the waves which just suited 
them. The sea brought out the best traits and developed the 
heroic character. They were the "sea kings" of the northwest. 
They were great navigators and great hero worshippers. The 
tribes of the interior, the Pueblos, the Zunis differed from all J 
other tribes. They were surrounded by wild tribes, such asl 
the Apaches, Comanches, and Navajoes. Whatever iheir origio 1 
they had remained long enough in this territory to be effected by 
the scenery and surroundings. They were mild, luxurious, 
given over to religious ceremonies, made much of mythology 
and had many secret societies. They built their terraced houses , 
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taking the clifTs and mesas as their patterns, and made them so 
similar to the rock and clifTs that it was difficult to recognize 
them at a 'distance. They did not mould the mountains into 
villages as the Mayas did, but they made their houses to conform 
to the mountains, and took the mountain gods and their nature 
divinities as chief objects of worship. The contrast between the 
ancient tribes of this region and the wild tribes which intruded 
upon them was very great. The Navajoes were a mountain 
people and drew their religion from the mountains. They bor- 
rowed many myths and customs from the ancient Pueblos, and 
like them, settled down to an agricultural life; but their sand 
paintings and their ceremonies reveal a taste for art and a poeti- 
cal imagination which are very remarkable. . The lone Indian 
who places his wigwam in the midst of the mountains seems to 
be always a stranger. The scenery has no effect upon him. It 
makes his spirit sad and his music plaintive, for he breaths out 
his spirit in his music. He never has had and never will have 
the character which some of his ancestors cultivated amid the 
wild scenes. His race is doomed; his fate is sealed. He can 
never catch up with the progress of the time. The 
railroad is bound to take the place of the Indian trail; the miners' 
cabin must supplant the Indian wigwam. Great cities will rise 
near where ancient villages stood but the savage fails to appreciate ' 
the thought or the character of the people who have sup- 
planted him. The wigwam amid the mountains is a symbol of 
what he is, but the locomotive at its side is an emblem of progress 
and of promise to those who will use their opportunities. 
The mountains are in the back ground — they suggest the pos- 
sibilities which are before the settler. They interpose barriers 
but the barriers themselves are fraught with good influences 
I**reedom has always dwelt among the mountains. Reverence 
for the almighty has also prevailed. The leveling process must 
oease and man become more elevated in his thoughts as he rises 
'to the altitude of these great heights. 



DATE AND PLACE OF THE EXODUS .♦ 

The appearance of the book by Rev. S. C. Bartlett, presi- 
cient of Dartmouth college, entitled, "The Veracity of the 
Hexateuch," has given rise to the renewed study of the date 
^nd the place of the exodus, as confirming the Script- 
xire record. There are certain **ear marks** or incidental 
points in the Scripture text, which show that the writer was 
familiar with the scene and lived near the time of the event. 
Archaeology has now reached a stage at which,it will be safe to 
say, that certain points are established which are confirmatory 
of the Scripture record as they are founded upon facts. 

*For Ulustration see the roap. 
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I. As to the Ruler. The Pharaoh of the Exodus has been 
identified. It is generally supposed that Ramses II was the 
great monarch of the oppression. His mummy has been dis- 
covered. He could not have been the Pharaoh who rode into 
the sea and was drowned. [The scriptures do not say that 




Pharaoh went into the sea, but only his horsemen and chariots, 
and the array; the hosts of Pharaoh were overthrown.} Ramses 
II was a conqueror in Palestine before the Israelites reached 
the land. He placed a record of his exploits on the rocks at 
Beirut, but the Israelites are not mentioned. A poem is ia ex- 
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dce in which the chariots and charioteers, 2,500 in number, 
mentioned a dozen times. He fought the ^reat battle on 
Orontes, with the Hittites. Amenophis II is now regarded 
he Pharaoh of the Exodus. He was a weaker monarch than 
The date of his reign is 1350. Nearly all the Egypt- 



ises. 









;ists are agreed upon this date and name. Among them are 
A. H. Sayce, Brugsch, R. S. Poole. Mr. Poole says, 
3 minute accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any later 
5. It shows a knowledge of Egypt under Ramses. The con- 
on of the country, the chief cities of the frontier and the 
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composition of the army are correctly described. Egyptolo-' 
gists who have no theological bias accept the text as an au- 
thority to be cited side by side with Egyptian monuments. 
Prest. Bartlett says, "Theories however ingenious resting upon 
the introduction of supposed but absolutely unknown writers, 
compilers and editors, upon skillful dissections of the text into 
parts and often into comminuted fragments, transpositions "ad 
libitum," rejections and assumed omissions, need not count for 
much with men who are governed by evidence and not by. 
speculations." 

2. The place of the departure. The discovery of the Store' 
Cities at Pithora marks an epoch in Egyptology. It is familiar 
to most readers. Here excavations were made by Petrie in- 
iSSS.rnMiss Amelia ]1. Edwards has described the three quali- 
ties, oTbrick discovered here, those made with straw, with 
reeds and mud. Thus the monuments confirm the Scripture 
record. The explorations of M. NaviUe have thrown addition- 
al light on the subject. Here was an enclosure of enormousiy 
thick walls, comprising a space of 50,000 square yards, with the 
rcmainsof a temple and store-houses built for gathering pro-' 
visions necessary for armies about to cross the desert, and for 
caravans on the road to Syria. 

There has been a variety of opinions as to the route the 
Israelites took in their departure from Egypt- No one seems 
to doubt the fact, but the question is whether the Scripture 
account can be reconciled with the geography and archeology 
of Egypt- It is well known that Pithom and Succoth are in 
the northeast part of Egypt, and not very far from the Mediter- 
raonean sea. It was the seat of Empire for Rameses. the 
kings who reigned about the time the exodus took place; be- 
tween this place and the "Bitter sea," or sea of Mara is a long 
interval of more than a half of a degree of latitude. Brugsch 
places the route near Migdol, a littlesouth of Pithom and rep- 
resents that the people passed along near the seashore to the 
Eastward but finally turned down toward the wilderness and 
encamped on the east side of Suez, and then marched into the 
wilderness of Sinai. Four geographical points which the 
Scriptures mention- Ramses Succoth Etham, and Migdol. a day 
distance from one another, have been identified, and a letter 
written thirty centuries ago reporting a journey from the 
Royal Palace Ramses. It was here, in the Sarbonian bog, near; 
the sea-coast that a great wave took by surprise the Egyptiai 
cavalry and the war chariots. This is known as Powell's route. 
[See map.] 

3. The route taken. Mr. Navitie says: "In going 
Canaan they had the choice between two diflerent roads. Thei 
was one in the north, which, passing through Tanis and Daph- 
aen, reached the Mediterranean and skirted its coast. It was 
decidedly shorter, but it passed at first through cultivated and 
well irrigated land, and also through important fortresses like 
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Tatiis, with large garrisons. It was the way of the great con- 
querors of the XVIlIth dynasty, and it is styled by Scripture 
'the way of the land of the Philistines.' From the first, before 
any other indication is given as to the direction they were to fol- 
low, it is said that 'God led them not by the way of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near.' The other was the southern 
road, which their ancestor, Jacob, had taken when he came to 
Egyi't, since, according to the Septuagint, it was at Hero-opoUs 
Pithom, that father and son had met after many years of separa- 
tion. A few years ago the Bedouins coming from Syria fre- 
quently followed the same route, which was less convenient for 
an army but well adapted for a people of nomads. 

"At Etham the Israelites received a command which at first 
must have seemed to them most extraordinary. 'And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying. Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Bial-zcphon; over against it ye shall encamp 
by the sea. And Pharaoh will say ol the children of Israel, 
they are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them 
in.' " • It is not said to the Israelites merely that they are to 
stop near the sea in the most favorable camping ground, or 
something of the like. They are to reach a definite spot, the 
landmarks of which are given, — on the north Pi-hahiroth, the 
sanctuary of Osiris; on the south, Migdol, the watch tower on 
the hill, now called the Serapeum; in front, the sea; and on the 
opposite side the shrine or the stone of Baal-zcphon, The rea- 
son of this description seems to be the following : at that partic- 
ular spot a phenomenon occurred whichwas to be the means of 
escape for the Israelites — the sea recedes under the influence of 
the wind. 'The Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind all the night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters 
were divided.' There is nothing extraordinary in this taking 
place in the part of the sea between Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
Lakes; there the slow rising of the ground, which in later times 
cut oft Lake Timash from the Bitter Lakes, was already being 
felt; the sea must have been shallow and probably not very wide. 
1 should even go further, and say that it had been known before 
that this phenomenon occurred at that particular spot, and that 
this is the reason why the spot is pointed out so exactly to 
Moses; that is also, in my opinion, the reason why the Pha- 
raohs built there a khetem, or stronghold." 

4. The place of crossing the sea. There is more n- 
certainty as to this, as no monuments were erected to com- 
memorate the story. Three points are suggested, one south of 
Lake Timsah near Serapeum, advocated by Naville, Ebers, 
Poole, de-Lesacps. Another between the Bitter Lakes and the 
GulfofSucz. The third, maintained by Robinson and held until 
recently by many scholars, is situated near Suez. The theory of 
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a northern passage not through the Red Ssa, but by the Ssrbon- 
ian Bog. was adi'ocated by Brugsch. but this has never been ac- 
cepted. The northern one was where Napoleon crossed in 1799, 
and would have been drowned on his return but for his presence 
of mind; The southern one has always been accounted the 
safer. It is worthy of notice that there is a large plain for en- 
campment, ten by eleven miles in extent, having the sea or gulf 
on the East, and the mountain Jebel Atakah and two fords, one 
north of Suez, the other south of it, formerly passable at low tide, 
now also, except where the canal channel has to be crossed by 
boats. Extensive shoals extend far out in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, and a long narrow sand-bank reaches towards them from 
the eastern shore, leaving at \ov/ tide a small chanel some 780 
feet in width and from three and a half to five and a half feet deep. 
Butat high tide the width is about three miles, and the elaborate 
map of the Suez Canal Company gives the difference between 
highest and known tides as ten feet and seven inches. Here are 
the conditions for the safe crossing of the Israelites and the 
drowning of the Egyptians. The statement of the Scripture 
narrative that the Lord "caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all night" conforms to the fact mentioned by the 
travelers Wellsted, Schubert and Tischendorf, namely, the great 
efTect produced on the height of the waters by a long-continued 
northeast or southeast wind in connection with the tide. 



A GREEK CITY UNEARTHED. ■ 

Private letters just received in this country by a correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune bring news ol most important 
discoveries made by the German archaeologists excavating on 
the site of the ancient Pricne, in Asia Minor, opposite the island 
of Samos. The work has been placed in the hands of the young 
architect Wilhelm Wilberg, a former student and assistant of Dr. 
Dorpfeld. 

The work has now proceeded far enough to determine its 
extraordinary importance. A buried city preserved almost ia 
the completeness of Pompeii is coming to light. Up to this time 
no Greek city has been excavated that gives any clew to the 
arrangement of streets, public squares, monuments and public 
buildings, or to the architecture of any considerable number ot 
private houses. Here we find a city, to be sure, of the Hellenistic 
period, laid out with great regularity, with streets crossing at 
right angles, with shops, colonnades, market places, theatres, a 
council house, and a great number of private houses preserved 
in such completeness as to display their general architecture, dis- 
tribution of space, use, decoration and equipment. 
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South of the great square of the temple alluded to above, 
and closely adjoining it, has been found the great market place 
or agora of the city, which was surrounded on all four sides by 
broad colonnades, of which that on the north side was peculiarly 
noble and stately. Adjoining this at one end, and opening upon 
one corner of the agora, was found a small square building con- 
structed somewhat like a theatre, which was evidently the 
council house of the city. It is marvelously well preserved. 
Sixteen rows of seats are still in place. The walls, doors, win- 
dows, platforms, etc., are all preserved. One of the side walls 
ends in a massive arch, which, as being demonstrably a work ot 
the fourth century B. C., must rank as the earliest, or at least 
one of the few earliest, specimens of the arch in Greek construc- 
tion. The whole building represents something entirely unique 
in the relios of Greek architecture. 

There has also been found a small theatre in which the 
stage structure, the skene, is still standing entire. Three doors 
open from it upon the orchestra, and the proscenium, with its 
rows of coluthns and the architrave above them, remains intact. 
No Greek theatre as yet discovered is so perfectly preserved as 
this, and in the future discussions of the ''stage question'' this 
structure is likely to assume a leading place. — Scientific Ameri- 
can, Dec. 1897. 



ANCIENT BATTLE FIELDS. 

The papers have been full of descriptions of the remark- 
able find of skeletons on the Arkansas river in the Indian ter- 
ritory. It is said to be a very ancient battle field, as many of 
the skulls bear the marks of wounds made by an arrow. The 
opinion has been expressed by Prof. Walters in the New York 
Sun that the battle was fought between the Mound-builders 
and the Mayas, some 20,000 years ago in which 75,000 warriors 
bit the dust. If the Professor would add another cipher to 
both numbers, he would produce a sensation and his archae- 
ology would suit the lovers of the marvelous. The burying 
ground is said to cover thirty acres. Tons of human bones 
were brought to li^ht. They were covered with two distinct 
strata which formed in geological periods. It was one of a 
long series of sanguinary encounters with the Mayas who 
sought to gain possession of North America. This is the first 
record of the Mayas having reached the Arkansas river. It is 
very important if it is only true! 
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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal has 
now reached its twentieth volume. 

Great progress in archaeology has been manifest during the 
period of its existence. The field of study and exploration has 
greatly widened. The editor has provided for this by establish- 
ing different departments in the magazine and securing the aid of 
competent associates who are following specialities. These will 
furnish notes and keep the readers informed about explorations 
and discoveries in all parts of the world. The associates and 
contributors are among the best scholars in America. During 
the year 1898 the associates will be as follows: 

Dr. G. D. Brinton, Philadelphia: Wm H. Holmes, Wash- 
ington; A. S. Gatschet, Washington; Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., 
LL. D., Boston; G. A. Dorsey, Chicago; James Deans, Victoria, 
B. C; Hon. James Wickersham, Tacoma, Washington; Rev, 
John McLean, Canada; Dr. J. H. McCormick, Gaithersburg,. 
Md; John Eraser, LL. D., Sidney, Australia. Among the con- 
tributors for the last year the following may be mentioned: Rev. 
Wm. Beauchamp, G. E. Laidlaw, Lewis W. Gunckel. H. S. 
Halbert, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, T. H. Lewis. The following 
new contributors have been secured for 1898: Prof. J. H. 
Breasted, Prof. Edmund Buckley, Ph. D., of Chicago 
University; Prof. Charles HiTCHCocK,of Dartmouth college; H. 
G. Perkins, of University of Vermont; Prof. Warren Upham, 
Minneapolis; Prof. Johnson, of Johns Hopkins University. 

A new department devoted tu museums has been 
esablished to which various curators will contrib- 
ute. Among the museums already on the list, 
are the following: Haskell Museum and Walker Museum of 
Chicago, Museum of Natural History of New York, Museums at 
Toronto, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Tacoma, Nashville, New Orleans. 
Our readers will be informed as to all accessions to these, and so 
get a birds-eye view of archaeological relics gathered in various 
parts of the country. The design is to make the American 
Antiquarian as broad as possible. It is expected that Librari- 
ans, Curators and archaeologists generally will place it on their 
tables, and will find it the best source of information about all 
departments and all fields. We thank our readers for their 
continued patronage, and hope they will recommend the maga- 
zine, and aid us in increasing our subscription list. 
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JEWELS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

There is a charm about antiquated jewelry as illustrative 
of the prevailing tastes of former times and methods of treatment 
in the jeweler's art. The enormous quantity of jewelry that has 
disappeared is a souree of wonderment; the most valuable of the 
ancient jewelry extant has been rescued from the tombs of the 
original possessors. The analogy in style and even in the selec- 
tion of objects in the jewelry of a number of ancient nations is 
one of the marvels of history; but it is to be attributed to the 
migrations or dispersal of races and the wanderings of the fabri- 
cators. 

Art has had an inherent tendency to diffuse itself and its 
vitality, and processes that have been disused or forgotten have 
subsequently been revived, as was the case with niello, which 
was practiced in the seventh century, but was subsequently 
abandoned until its revival by a Florentine goldsmith in the sev- 
enteenth century. Certain similar characteristics are observable 
in Greek, Etruscan and Roman jewelry, as in the wave ornament 
and the occasional use of the human figure with its practice of 
torsion in different degrees. 

The jewels obtained in the supposed "tomb of Priam," are 
not very dissimilar from those unearthed by Schliemann at 
Mycenae, whether necklaces, brooches, bracelets, earrings, beads 
or spiral forms of twisted wire. 

The jewelry found at Cyprus by Cesnola corresponds in sev- 
eral respects to that of the Greeks and includes beetles of green 
stone set in gold, not unlike the Egyptian, Persian and Mexican 
jewelry. The latter is, however, much ruder. In contrast to the 
similarities referred to is the jewelry of Assyria, with diminutive, 
decorative characteristics of fabricators, free from outside in- 
fluence, following uninquiringly traditional forms. 



FOLK TALES OF FRANCE. 

Tales of Lanquedoc, by Samuel Jacques Brun of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, with an introduction by Harriett W. 
Preston, [illustrations by Ernest C. Peixotte]. William Doxey 
San Francisco, Cal., 1P9O, publisher. 

The tales from the South of France give to the reader a 
new phase of the peasant life in that country, and present 
charming stories from a section but little known in this direc- 
tion. 

For the most part the tales are first hand, the uncle of the 
author, M. Clement Brun, of Fontane's, France, furnishing a 
written verson of them as he had received them from the 
great grand father of the author. 
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The theme consists in the narration of the travels of the 
elder Brun when a young man, to his family in his old age, 
when clustered around the roaring open fire, in winter evenings, 
much after the style of the "Tales of a wayside Inn." The 
various tales are woven into the thread of the narrative, and 
usually took the form of a story told him by some peasant, to 
in connection with some place or custom which he saw upon 
his journey. 

•*How Young Anglas became a Marquis, or the story of 
the Ducks, the Ants and the Flies." "The Blind Man's Story," 
and "The Marriage of Monsieur Arcanvel or the Story of the 
Gloves of Louse Skin," tell of the days when animals could 
speak, and the first and last, show how by cunning and super- 
natural power, they repay the kindness and consideration 
which the young hero had shown them, by performing wonder- 
ful tasks, in his stead, thus allowing him to win the reward, of 
the King's or Noble's daughter for a wife. 

The Blind Man's story shows how right will triumph over 
th^'guilty, and the latter made to suffer; it also describes one 
of the early animal conventions. 

The book has a charming appearance and the interest of 
the reader is held lo the end, and regret is felt that the author 
stopped. The number three pervades the stories, three people, 
three animals and three trials etc., and is more pronounced a 
feature than is usual, in stories from Western Europe. 

J. H. McCORMICK. 



DISCOVERIES IN CLASSIC AND BIBLE LANDS. 

Parts of the I Had. Students of Greek are much interested in the reports 
of the discovery of a new version of parts of the Iliad among fragments of 
Egyptian papvri in Dublin. Eighty lines or parts of lines have bean made 
out, taken from books 4, 8, 21, 22 and 25, and out of these eighty lines 
thirteen are new. The manuscript is supposed to be of the third century, 
before Christ. Prof. Mahaffy thinks that if an Egyptian Iliad older than 
the Alexandrine revisions turns up, it will be at least fifteen per cent, longer 
than the edition we know, ;o greatly was it pruned by the revisers. 

Ai'iYsstofis to AncUnt Literature. In 1889 Dr Edward Glaser found in 
Southern Arabia 1,031 clay tablets, (and these tablets were the materials 
which the earlier races used as writing materials for such documents as they 
wanted to preserve.) Since Mr. Glaser's discovery M. de Sarec, a French 
explorer, has found at Keco in southern Babylonia, a library of 33,000 
tablets, and Mr. Haynes, who was working for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has found in northern Babylonia a library of nearly as many volumes, 
this being at Niffer, or the ancient Nippur. In Egypt there have been dis- 
covered many tablets at Tel el A-mar-na, and many tombs, palaces, 
mansions and cities have been exhumed. These are all bearing rich stores 
of knowledge. They are also confirming the correctness as well as the 
antiquity of the scripture record. 

I'he WorhV s harly History. Tt is astonishing how the progrpss of dis- 
covery is laying open the secret of the world's early history. Everyone 
knows that the most ancient records of civilization are to be found in Egypt 
and Babylonia, and the problem is, at what time and in what way did theif 
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civilization begin ? The last year has made it probable that Egyptian 
civil izatian began by an invasion of an Asiatic race that conquered and 
assimilated with an indigenous race, at we do not know what early date. 
A somewhat more definite conclusion seems to come from Southern Baby- 
lonia, if we may trust the results claimed in a volume of Babylonian texts 
issued this last year by Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as the result of his studies of the remains found by that university's 
excavations in Niffer. He acceptsSargon I, as all scholars now do, as a 
historical and not a mythical king, and agrees with them in accepting the 
date assigned to him by Belshazzar's father, Nabonidus, of about 3800 B. C. 
But he finds that a longseries of kings reigned before him in Niffer and 
Tello (Nippur and Shirpuria), and he gives the historical inscriptions of one 
of them, Lugal-zaagisi, who must have reigned from 4000 to 4500 B. C; and 
in giving this date he is in substantial accord with Hommel, Heilpricht and 
Maspero. But what is especially interesting is his conclusion, which must 
await the verdict of other scholars, that this Luf^al-zaggisi, who claimed to 
rule from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean was the first known Semitic 

Relics Near the Roman wall. Explorations of the Roman wall near 
Aesica. Great Chester England, has brought to light many interesting things. 
An inscription found at Aesica in 1761 records the fact of a rebuilding of a 
granary in the reign of Severus Alexander, about A. D., 230, at a time when, 
probably owing to some special dearth or famine, orders were sent through- 
out the Northern British provinces that the granaries should be put into 
order and repair. 

From time to time small portions of the buildings at Aesica have been 
dug up and demolished when the adjacent farm building's required repairs 
or extensions; but, generally, the camp is the least disturbed on the line of 
the wail, and affords a rich mine for tne antiquary, as is proved by the largt 
find of beautiful jewelry got last season in the guard chamber of the south 
gateway. Mr. William Woodman, on whose farm the camp is sitieated, 
takes a keen antiquarian interest in the work. Already lar^e quantitms of 
Upchurch and Samian ware, beads, buttons, buckles, and iron implekents 
have been found, one of the latter being very similar to a cobbler's nnife, 
and another being a sickle, somewhat similar in shape to those at present in 
use, but much smaller. The Roman Sickle, as is shown by a figure on 
the Trojan column at Rome, was used like that brought into Northumber- 
land duriug the present century by the importedlrish reapers, who turned 
over the corn ana cut it with a chopping downward stroke from a smooth- 
edged sickle, the Northumbrian sickle being toothed like a saw, and used 
by being drawn through the corn toward the reaper. 

A most valuable collection of Indian relics has been presented to the 
WyomingHistorical Society by Mrs. Andrew J. Griffith of West Pittston. 
The specimens were so numerous as to make a whole wagon load. They 
represent many years patient collecting by the late Mr. Griffith and are 
with a few exceptions all local to the Wyoming Valley. It is undoubtcdlv 
one of the largest collections ever made in this region, yetMr. Griffitn 
was so modest concerning it that tew persons outside his family ever knew 
ther** was such a collection. The specimens include stone axes, ceremo- 
nial stones, deer skinners, arrow and spear points, net skinners, lap stones, 
pestles, Indian paints, beads, pipes, fragments of pottery, and probably 
others not included in the above notation, here is a fine specimen of 
a pot, unfortunately in fragments, but they are in such good condition that 
they can probably be restored. Some of the spear points are splendid 
specimens. 

HezekiaKi Wall, The followinj^ item which came to hand Tune 1896 
when compared with later reports is quite interesting, as it shows how 
expectation are voiced inthc old cities: 

A newspaper published in Jerusalem, printed in the Hebrew langnage, 
states that Mr. Bliss, supervisor of the Palestine Exploration Fund, has 
lately discovered, near Mount Zion, the exact course of the city walls of 
Jerusalem built before and during the Roman era; also a number of vases 
ind mosaics of high historical value. 
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It may be well to speak more definitely as to what has been done* 
Dr. F. J. Bliss has now oeen at work two years on the southerly side of city* 
The present wall built about A. D., 1540, does not conform to the outline of 
Mounts Zion and Ophel, the southwestern and southeastern hills which the 
city formerly included, but passes straight over the top of Zion and between 
Moriah and Ophel. 

There was a theory as to the line of the old wall, because a i^lance 
showed that the present wall could have no defensive strength, and that a 
proper defense must keep to the brow of the hills overlooking tho deep 
valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, but it was only a theorv until Dr. Bliss be- 
gan work under a firman for two years, now extended tor a third. 

By excavatine about fifteen feet Dr. Bliss has found some thirty feet of 
the old wall standing in place on the bedrock, which had been scraped to 
give it a firm* rest. This wall was strengthened and protected a* regular 
intervals by "towers." as the Bible calls them. Having gone round the out- 
side of his field of research Dr. Bliss entered upon a crossline, running near 
the present wall, and is now at or near the famous Tyropoean, in which the 
filling from debris is about one hundred feet deep above the original surface 
A reasonable hope exists of uncovering here the tombs of the kings. In 
fact, no monument in the history of Palestine excavation is so interesting as 
this 

As to what Dr. Bliss has already found, it is plain that he has disclosed 
the city wall as it was in Hezekiah's time. Taking the charts, which appear 
with many other illustrations in the quarterly report sent tc subscribers and 
examining Nehemiah's chapters two and three, it will be seen that they 
agree penectly. Nehemian's night-ride about the ruined walls after his re- 
turn from the captivity had been explained in every way but the right way, 
because commentators were limiteci to the present wall and gates; now, 
however, we can see just where he went, and his account becomes perfectly 
clear. It is so with what he says of the repair of the wall for now we have 
the same line of wall before our minds. 
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